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PREFACE. 



The forty-three Lessons contained in this volume 
are based on some of the most impressive teachings 
of Jesus, as reported in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. As a matter of convenience, these 
teachings are here considered in the order in which 
they are reported in the New Testament, — not in 
their chronological order, which would be of little 
value in a work of this kind, even if it could be 
satisfactorily determined. The purpose of the book 
is to make those who use it better acquainted with 
the mind and heart of Jesus, and to imbue them with 
his spirit, not to inform them concerning his outward 
life. 

These Lessons have been extensively used in Uni- 
tarian Sunday Schools, as they appeared in monthly 
parts, and it is confidently expected that they will be 
put to still wider use now that they are offered in 
this more attractive and convenient form. 

G. F. P. 

Boston, May 13, 1880. 
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Lessons 1-4. 



THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
LESSON I. 

THE BEATITUDES. 
Matthew V. 1-12. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What remarkable sermon did Jesus 
preach V 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

2. To whom did he preach it ? 

To a great many people who were gathered 
around him, 

[The teacher may explain why so many 
people were gathered around Jesus, and speak 
of their condition and opinions.] 

& How did Jesus begin his sermon ? 

" Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven." 

[Explain " poor in spirit " and " kingdom 
of heaven."] 

4. What did he say of those who mourn ? 

" Blessed are they thai mourn: for they shall 
be comforted." 

[The teacher may explain how the religion 
of Jesus is adapted to comfort mourners.] 

5. What did he say of the meek ? 

" Blessed are the mesh: for they shall inherit 
the earth." 

[Explain who are meant by the " meek/' 
and what by " inherit the earth."] 

6. What did he say of those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness? 

" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filed." 

7. What is it to hunger and thirst after any 
thing? 

8. What did Jesus say of the merciful? 

" Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy." 

9. What is it to be merciful? 

10. What did Jesus say of the pure in 
heart ? 



" Blessed are Me pure in heart : for they 
shall see God." 

[Explain who are meant by the " pure in 
heart," and how it is that they "see God."] 

U. What did Jesus say of the peace- 
makers? 

" Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God." 

[Explain the phrase " children of God."] 

12. What did Jesus say of them that are 
persecuted for righteousness' sake? 

" Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven*" 

[Explain what it is to be u persecuted for 
righteousness' sake."] 

13. What are these sayings of Jesus called ? 
The Beatitudes. 

[Explain why they are called " Beatitudes." 
Speak of the difference between these sayings 
of Jesus and the opinions of the Jews. The 
lesson on the Sermon on the Mount in " Scenes 
from the Life of Jesus " (pp. 58-61 ) may be read 
to the class.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Of what sermon do the Beatitudes form 
a part? 

2. In what part of Palestine was this ser- 
mon preached, — Judea, Samaria, or Galilee ? 

3. What mountain has tradition fixed on 
as the plaoe where it was delivered ? 

4. Is it probable that the sayings of Jesus 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of 
Matthew were all spoken on one occasion ? 

[It is thought by some of the best author- 
ities that they were not] 

5. Is it probable that his sayings have in all 
cases come down to us precisely as he uttered 
them? 

[It is certain that some of the reports of 
what Jesus said are inaccurate.] 

6. How does Luke's report of the Sermon 
on the Mount differ from that of Matthew ? 
Luke vi. 17-49. 
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7. What multitudes were gathered around 
Jesus at the time this sermon was preached ? 
Matt iv. 25. 

8. What had brought them together? 
iv. 23, 24. 

9. Will you repeat the first Beatitude ? v. 3. 

10. Who are meant by "the poor in 
spirit"? 

11. What is meant by "the kingdom of 
heaven " ? 

12. Why does this kingdom belong to the 
poor in spirit? 

13. How did the opinions of the Jews con- 
cerning the kingdom of heaven differ from 
those of Jesus ? 

14. What does the second Beatitude (verse 
4) mean? 

15. What consolation does the religion of 
Jesus afford those that mourn? 

16. Who are meant by " the meek " in the 
third Beatitude (verse 5)? 

17. What is meant by " they shall inherit 
the earth"? 

18. What is it to " hunger and thirst after 
righteousness " ? 

19. What blessing do such receive? 6. 

20. Can we gain all the material good we 
seek? 

21. Can we gain all the moral and spiritual 
good we seek? 

22. What blessing do the merciful obtain ? 7. 

23. How are the pure in heart blessed? 8. 

24. What is it to be "pure in heart " ? 

25. What is it to "see God"? 

26. Why can the pure in heart see him 
better than others? 

27. What blessing is promised to the peace- 
makers ? 9. 

28. What is meant here by "children of 
God"? 

29. In what sense are we all children o f 
God? 

80. What is it to be persecuted for right- 
eousness' sake? 

31. What is the reward of such ? 

32. What law of reward do you find run- 
ning through the Beatitudes ? 

Notes. Matt. v. 1. Multitudes. Accord- 
ing to ch. iv. 25, these multitudes comprised 
not only people living in Galilee, where Jesus 
was then teaching, but also those from Decap- 



olis, or the ten cities to the east of the Sea of 
Galilee, from Jerusalem and other parts of 
Judea, and from the region on the eastern 
side of the Jordan. According to ch. iv. 23, 
24, the occasion of their coming together was 
the fame of Jesus, which had spread to all 
parts of Syria. They had heard of the won- 
derful cures wrought and the wonderful words 
spoken by him in Galilee. — A mountain. The 
mountain, rather. Many suppose that the 
Sermon on the Mount was delivered on the 
hill known as the " Horns of Hattin," situ- 
ated a few miles west of Tiberias, and having 
two horn-like heights rising about sixty feet 
above the plain between them. Dean Stanley 
is confident that the tradition which has fixed 
on this hill as the place where Jesus delivered 
his most remarkable discourse is well founded 
( u Sinai and Palestine," p. 360). On the 
other hand, De Wette, Meyer, Robinson, Keim, 
and others think the particular hill impossible 
to identify. — Was set It was the custom of 
Jewish teachers to sit while they taught — 
His disciples. The word " disciple " means a 
learner. In the New Testament, the term is 
applied in most cases to the twelve apostles, 
but sometimes to all who believed in or fol- 
lowed Jesus. In this instance, the twelve are 
probably meant, but possibly all who were 
gathered to hear him. They were for the 
time being his disciples, i.e. learners. 

3. Blessed are the poor t» spirit. Accord- 
ing to Norton and many others, the meaning 
of this is: Blessed are they who feel their 
spiritual wants. " We must conclude," says 
Tholuck, "that what is meant here is the 
feeling of moral poverty." — For their* is the 
kingdom of Heaven. The Jews meant by 
the " kingdom of Heaven" or "kingdom 
of God/* the reign of the Messiah on earth. 
They thought that a mighty ruler, foretold 
by the prophets, would arise, free his people 
from the authority of the Romans, and estab- 
lish a great and prosperous Jewish kingdom, 
with Jerusalem for its capital and himself for 
its king. But Jesus conceived of the kingdom 
of heaven as the reign of spiritual truth in 
human hearts. It was not those who boasted 
that they were descendants of Abraham, and 
felt that they needed nothing to render them 
fit subjects of the Messiah's kingdom, that 
would be entitled to a place in it, but those* 
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who felt their spiritual poverty. "Looking 
around him upon the multitude," says Norton, 
" he saw, perhaps, many who had no earthly 
goods ; and there stood near by him the few dis- 
ciples who had at that time left all to follow 
him. Borrowing, as was usual with him, a 
figure from present objects, he speaks of that 
poverty which is not in external circumstances, 
but the poverty of the mind, the destitution felt 
within. The meaning of his words, I believe, 
was: Blessed are such as feel that they are 
destitute of all things; and he referred to 
such as, free from the high pretensions and 
spiritual pride of the generality of the Jews, 
might feel that as Jews they had no claim 
upon God, might recognize their own defi- 
ciencies in goodness, and be sensible how much 
was wanting to their tme happiness." 

4. Blessed are they that mourn. Most com- 
mentators think that this must mean those who 
mourn for their sins; but why may we not 
suppose that Jesus, having in mind the sources 
of consolation afforded by belief in an over- 
ruling Providence and the immortality of the 
soul, meant to say, even the mourners, are 
blessed. " The purpose of our Saviour," says 
Norton, "was, I believe, simply to announce 
that his religion brought blessed consolation 
to all who mourned." 

5. Blessed are the meek. The mild, gentle, 
and forbearing, in distinction from the proud, 
arrogant, and resentful. Not proud con- 
querors, but gentle disciples, would possess 
the new kingdom. — For they shall inherit the 
earth. The land, rather, i.e. the promised 
land. "The Jews believed that if they 
obeyed God, they should remain in possession 
of the promised land; if they disobeyed him, 
they would be removed from it, and scattered 
among other nations. Hence the * inheriting 
of the land ' was, in their minds, but another 
name for the enjoying of God's favor. In this 
associated and figurative sense, the terms were 
used by Christ. His meaning was, literally, 
Blessed are the mild, for they will enjoy the 
favor of God." — Norton. 

8. Blessed are the pure in heart. The sin- 
cere, upright, those who are without moral 
stain. — For they shall see God. " A figure of 
sense to describe a spiritual state. To see God, 
is to understand his character, realize his provi- 
dence, and to have a close walk with him. 



By purity and faith we may live as seeing 
him who is invisible. The expression perhaps 
has some allusion to the Jewish rites, as the 
ceremonially pure alone were admitted to the 
worship and presence of God in his temple. 
In the East likewise, where monarchs seldom 
appear to their subjects, to see them was 
accounted the highest of honors and privi- 
leges, and equivalent to enjoying their friend- 
ship. To see God is to enjoy his favor." 
— Livermore. 

10. Persecuted for righteousness' sake. 
Righteousness is rectitude of life, living in 
harmony with the highest Christian ideal. 
The righteous, although persecuted, are blessed 
still; for they have that peace of mind which 
comes from right-feeling and right-doing. 
The kingdom of heaven — the sway of peace, 
truth, and light in the soul — is theirs. 

" Such," says " The Bible for Young Peo- 
ple," " are the well-known Beatitudes, which 
stand at the head of the so-called Sermon on 
the Mount They contain the great central 
thoughts of Jesus's teaching, — his gospel, in 
fact. Should any one ask what Jesus was, 
and what were his purposes, we could give 
him no more concise and no fuller answer 
than these eight or nine short sentences. 
This was what Jesus had to offer, what he 
brought into the world: not a new code, 
with its penal enactments; not a new system 
of doctrine, with its curse upon all who should 
dare to depart from it, — but a sure promise 
of deliverance from misery, of consolation 
under all suffering, and perfect satisfaction 
of all the wants of the soul. In these Beati- 
tudes he gives us his best thoughts, shows us 
the purpose of his life, and, as it were, lays 
bare his soul before us." 

" No biographical combination of character- 
istic traits," says Nichols, in his "Hours 
with the Evangelists," i" could form a more 
graphic and true moral photograph of Jesus 
than do these remarkable sayings." 

References. On the Sermon on the 
Mount, see " The Bible for Young People " 
(Vol. V. pp. 198-227); Nichols's "Hours with 
the Evangelists" (Vol. H. pp. 55-133); 
Norton's "Internal Evidences of the Gen- 
uineness of the Gospels" (pp. 295-309 ft Mor- 
ison's " Disquisitions and Notes on the Gos- 
pels " (pp. 85-125). 
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LESSON II. 

THE FUHILMEHT OF THE LAW. 
Matthew V, 13-30. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What is salt good for? 

2. In what respects are good people like 
salt? 

3. What did Jesus say to his disciples ? 
"Ye are the salt of the earth." 

4. What did he say of salt that had lost its 
savor, or goodness ? 

" It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men." 

5. What must we do if we would keep the 
good qualities we have? 

6. What did Jesus next say to his disciples ? 
" Ye are the light of the world." 

7. What are "some of the uses of light ? 

8. How are good people like light? 

9. What did Jesus say about men when 
they have lighted a candle? 

44 Neither do men light a, candle, and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick: and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house." 

10. What did he say to his disciples about 
letting their light shine before men ? 

44 Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven." 

[Speak of the importance of exerting a good 
influence over others and setting a good ex- 
ample for them.] 

11. What did Jesus say about the law and 
the prophets ? 

44 Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets: 1 am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil." 

[Explain what is meant by 44 the law" and 
44 the prophets," and what Jesus meant by 
saying that he came not to destroy but to 
fulfil.] 

12. What did he say of him who should 
break the least of God's commandments? 

44 He shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven." 

13. What did he say of him who should do 
and teach God's commandments? 

44 He shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven." 



14. In what words did he warn his disci- 
ples that they must be better than the scribes 
and Pharisees? 

44 For J say unto you, that except your right' 
eousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." 

[Explain who the scribes and Pharisees 
were, in what their righteousness consisted, 
and in what our righteousness should consist.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What does Jesus call his disciples in 
Matt. v. 13? 

2. What are the uses of salt? 

3. In what respects are the good like salt? 

4. What does Jesus say of salt when it has 
lost its savor? 13. 

5. What warning is there in this ? 

6. WTiat does Jesus next say to his dis- 
ciples? 14. 

7. Will you mention some of the uses of 
light? 

8. Why may those who make men better 
by their teaching and example properly be 
called the light of the world ? 

9. What does Jesus say of a city set on a 
hill? 14. 

10. What does he mean to illustrate by this ? 

11. How does he next illustrate that men 
are not to conceal the religious light they 
have? 15. 

12. Were candles and candlesticks in use 
among the Jews ? 

13. What does Jesus say in verse 16? 

14. Why is it well that our good deeds 
should be known ? 

15. Ought we to take special pains either to 
conceal them, or make them known ? 

16. What is meant by "the law" and "the 
prophets" in verse 17? 

17. Did Jesus come to destroy these ? 

18. In what sense did he come to fulfil 
them? 

19. What is the meaning of the phrase ** Till 
heaven and earth pass " in verse 18 ? 

20. What is meant by "jot" and " tittle " ? 

21. What is the meaning of the whole verse ? 

22. What is meant by 4i one of these least 
commandments " in verse 19 ? 

23. What is meant by "shall be called least 
in the kingdom of heaven " ? i 
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24. What is meant by "shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven " ? 

25. What does Jesus say in verse 20 ? 

26. Who were the scribes? 

27. Who were the Pharisees ? 

28. In what did the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees consist ? 

29. How ought our righteousness to exceed 
theirs? % 

30. What was it in Jesus' mind to "enter 
into the kingdom of heaven " ? 

31. In what respects are the verses of this 
Lesson as applicable to us as they were to 
Jesus' disciples? 

Noma. Matt. v. 13. Ye are the salt of 
the earth. Perhaps no article is more gener- 
ally used or more highly useful than salt. 
Its uses are threefold : to preserve from cor- 
ruption, to supply nutriment, and to season. 
These uses must have been well known to 
the disciples of Jesus, and they cannot have 
failed to see the force of his comparison. They 
must have understood by it that it was their 
mission to prevent sin and lead to higher life. 
" Through them the gospel would season, in- 
spirit, and purify the corrupt race. By hear- 
ing him they had been summoned to a great 
moral enterprise. The hopes of the earth 
rested on them. It was a caution to discharge 
so great a trust, and not lose their savor; not 
desert him, and prove false to their privileges 
and duties to the world. The same warning 
holds morally good through all ages. Chris- 
tians are the salt of the earth, the preservers 
from moral putrefaction." — But if the salt 
have lost his savor. The disciples were cau- 
tioned to be watchful and persevering, lest 
they lose the good qualities that rendered them 
the salt of the earth. What hope was there 
if they proved recreant to their high trust! 
"It is a well-known fact that the salt of this 
country [Palestine], when in contact with the 
ground, or exposed to rain and sun, does 
become insipid and useless. From the man- 
ner in which it is gathered, much earth and 
other impurities are necessarily collected with 
it Not a little of it is so impure that it can- 
not be used at all; and such salt soon effer- 
vesces and turns to dust, — not to fruitful soil, 
however. It is not only good for nothing 
itself, but it actually destroys all fertility 



wherever it is thrown; and this is the reason 
why it is cast into the street There is a sort 
of verisimilitude in the manner in which our 
Lord alludes to the act: it is cast out and 
trodden under foot; so troublesome is this cor- 
rupted salt, that it is carefully swept up, car- 
ried forth, and thrown into the street There 
is no place about the house, yard, or garden, 
where it can be tolerated. No man will allow 
it to be thrown on to his field, and the only 
place for it is the street, and there it is cast to 
be trodden under foot of men." 

14. Ye are the Ught of the world. The 
term "light" is often applied in the Script- 
ures and elsewhere to great religious teachers. 
The fitness of the comparison is obvious. 
Whoever by worthy example, wise instruc- 
tion, or any good words or deeds, quickens 
and uplifts the souls of men may be called 
one of the lights of the world. They may 
differ in the degree of light they shed, 
just as the heavenly bodies do, but they are 
lights still. — A city that is set on an hill can- 
not be hid. Many cities of Palestine were 
thus situated; and it is easy to imagine that 
Jesus, as he was speaking, pointed to one in 
full view, and made it a forcible illustration 
of what his disciples should be. 

15. Neither do men Ught a candle. Candles 
were not in use at this time ; the word so ren- 
dered means a lamp, or any portable light — 
And put it under a bushel. The measure here 
referred to was in common use among the 
Jews, and is supposed by most authorities to 
have contained about a pint less than a peck. 

— But on a candlestick. " We must bear in 
mind that the arrangements of a Jewish house 
differed widely from those of our own. The 
measure was an indispensable article oi daily 
use ; but moderately high tables, such as ours, 
were not used, and the lamp, which had no 
foot-piece and stood very low, had to be .set 
on a tall candlestick, or lamp-stand." The 
essential thought in the verse is, as men do 
not light a lamp and conceal its light, but put 
it where it will shine, so you must not conceal 
your light, but shed it abroad. 

16. Let your light so shine. " Let your holy 
life, your pure conversation, and your faithful 
instructions, be everywhere seen and known." 

— That they may see your good works. "Re- 
ligion is hot to be kept secret any more than 
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it is to be ostentatiously obtruded upon the 
notice of mankind ; but it should shine natu- 
rally and unconsciously out of the face and 
behavior of every Christian." 

" The dignity of the disciples of Christ," 
says Tholuck, in allusion to these verses, '* is 
expressed by a twofold figure: as a spiritual 
salt they are to season humanity, and preserve 
it from corruption; and as a spiritual light 
they are to be to humanity what the physical 
sun is to the world. By the first metaphor, 
they are characterized as a power of life; by 
the second, as a power of light." 

17. Think not that I am come to destroy. 
"After showing in the Beatitudes that the 
worldly hopes of the Jews were without basis, 
Jesus proceeds to anticipate and correct an 
erroneous impression which would naturally 
and immediately arise that he came to destroy 
the Jewish system. He came not, he says, as 
they might hastily infer from what he had 
been saying, for the purpose of destruction, 
but of fulfilment*' The relation of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to the Jewish religion is a sub- 
ject which we cannot discuss at length at 
this time. It will appear as we go along with 
these Lessons. — The law. Among the Jews, 
the first five Books of the Old Testament, 
which they ascribed to Moses, were known as 
u the law." — The prophet*. The religious 
teaching contained in the Prophetic Books of 
the Old Testament 

18. Till heaven and earth pate. This ex- 
pression denotes that the law never would be 
destroyed till it should be all fulfilled. It is 
the same as saying every thing else may 
change, the very earth and heaven may pass 
away, but the law of God shall not be de- 
stroyed till its whole design has been accom- 
plished. — One jot or one tittle shall in no wiee 
pa$$ from the law. Not the smallest letter, 
nor the smallest part of a letter, of the law 
shall be destroyed. — Till all be fulfilled. 
(i That is," says Livermore, " till all the pur- 
poses contemplated in the Mosaic dispensation 
are effected; till the gracious designs of God, 
commencing in the earliest revelations, are 
completed under Christianity. The Jews would 
suspect, from what Jesus had said, that he 
came to subvert the law and the prophets. 
By no means, is his language. The spirit of 
♦hese revelations is strictly imperishable; it is 



to last and deepen till the final consummation 
of all things. I came to breathe into it new 
energy, and send it forth over the globe, con- 
quering and to conquer, till the purposes of 
God are at last all accomplished." 

19. One of iheee least commandment*. "The 
Pharisees," says Paige, " seem to have divided 
the commandments into greater and less; 
and to have represented the breach of the 
latter as a trifling fault To make the matter 
worse, among the greater duties they incul- 
cated obedience to the ceremonial law, while 
obedience to the moral law was considered of 
less consequence. So it would seem, at least, 
from the rebuke administered by our Lord, 
Matt xxiii. 33. Adopting their distinction 
for his present purpose, Jesus declared that 
those who thus violated the commandments 
and encouraged others to do so should be 
called least, or unworthy of regard; while 
those only should be honored who respected 
all the requisitions of the moral law." — Shall 
be called least. That is, shall be least He 
will hardly be accounted fit for a religions 
teacher. — Shall be called great. He who 
obeys and inculcates the whole law of God 
shall be esteemed a teacher worthy of his 
office. "So, at the present day, whosoever 
shall break or undervalue one class of duties, 
one set of divine laws; whosoever shall dis- 
card morality in his seal for piety, or neglect 
piety because he is a good moral man, — falls 
under the rebuke of this verse. Whilst one 
who does and teaches all the commandments, 
gives to every duty its place, is faithful to 
man, and God, and his Saviour, shall be great 
in the .'spiritual kingdom, and an eminent 
Christian." — Livermore. 

30. Your righteousness. Tour morality and 
piety, your conduct, motives, and principles 
of action. — The righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees. The scribes were the doctors 
of the law, those who professed to understand 
it, and who taught it to the people. The 
Pharisees were a Jewish sect professing to be 
holier than others. The righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees consisted in the strict 
observance of religious ceremonies, ravthor 
than justice, mercy, and truth. Jesus t seiches 
that whoever will be his disciple most have 
an inward religion, a religion of the heart, 
rather than an outward one, one of forms. 
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LESSON III. 

ANGER AND KTJBDEB. 
Matthew V. 581-36. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What did Jesus next say in hi§ Sermon 
on the Mount ? 

" Ye have heard thai it was said by them of 
old time, Thou shaU not kill, and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. 17 

[The teacher may explain what is here 
meant by "them of old time," and by "the 
judgment"] 

2. What did Jeans add to this saying of 
olden time? 

"But I say unto you, that whotoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall 
say unto his brother, Baca, shall be in danger 
of the council; but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of helLfire." 

[Explain what is meant in this Terse by 
"brother," "Raca," "the council," "fool," 
and " hell-fire." Show that it was the design 
of Jesus to teach that unrighteous anger is 
to be avoided as well as murder, and that one 
as well as the other will be punished under 
God's laws.] 

3. When we feel angry, what is it best to 
do? 

4. What do you think of the practice of 
calling those we do not like bad names ? - 

5. In what way must we expect to be pun- 
ished, if we often get angry with people, and 
speak unkindly to them and of them ? 

6. What did Jesus say about being recon- 
ciled to men before we offer gifts to God ? 

" Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be rec- 
onciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. 11 

[Explain what the altar was, and what gifts 
were brought to it by the Jews; that this was 
the Jewish mode of worship ; and that we, 
as well as they, ought, before worshipping 
God, to be reconciled to those who hare just 
cause to be offended with us.] 

7. What did Jesus say about agreeing with 
our adversary? 



"Agree with thine adversary quickly, while 
thou art in the way with hitnj lest at any time 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cast into prison. Verily J say unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast 
paid the uttermost fa r thin g . 11 

8. What do these words mean ? 

That when any one has just cause of com- 
plaint against us, we had better become recon- 
ciled to that person as soon as possible. 

[Impress on the mind of each scholar the 
great moral truth contained in this Lesson, and 
explain that Jesus spoke to those whose cus- 
toms and modes of thought and expression 
differed widely from .our own. Do not be too 
much concerned if children do not quite un- 
derstand every phrase which he used. Let 
them learn his words, and they will be sure to 
perceive and catch something of the spirit that 
pervades them. Be sure that your expla- 
nations and illustrations really explain and 
illustrate.] 

FOB OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. In what way did Jesus first show that he 
had not come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to fulfil them ? 21, 22. 

2. What is meant here by " them of old 
time"? 

3. What is here meant by "the judg- 
ment"? 

4. Which commandment forbids murder? 
Ex. xx. 13. 

5. In what did the scribes and Pharisees 
suppose the keeping of this commandment 
consisted ? 

6. Do people ever kill themselves and oth- 
ers by a slow process? 

7. Is the spirit of murder sometimes cher- 
ished by those who do not commit the act? 

8. What does Jesus say of him who is an- 
gry with his brother? 22. 

9. What is meant by " brother" here ? 

10. What does he say of him who calls his 
brother, Raca ? 

11. What is the meaning of " Raca " ? 

12. What is meant here by " the council "? 

13. What does he say of him who says to 
his brother, Thou fool? 

14. What is meant by "fool" in this in- 
stance? 
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16. What is meant here by " hell-fire " ? 

16. What three degrees of anger are alluded 
to in this verse ? 

17. What three degrees of punishment are 
mentioned ? 

18. Did Jesus mean that each of these de- 
grees of anger would receive precisely the 
corresponding degree of punishment here 
named? 

19. What, then, did he mean? 

20. Is anger ever justifiable? If so, in what 



21. Are harsh epithets ever justifiable? If 
so, when? 

22. What did Jesus say about reconciliation 
to those who have any thing against us? 
23-24. 

23. What is meant here by " the altar " ? 

24. What gifts were the Jews accustomed to 
bring to the altar? 

25. To what religious act of ours was offer- 
ing a gift on the altar equivalent ? 

26. What is the meaning of " adversary " in 
verse 25 ? 

27. What is meant by "while thou art in 
the way with him "? 

28. What is the meaning of verse 26 ? 

Notes. Matt v. 21, 22. "In this pas- 
sage," says Paige, "Jesus exhibits the man- 
ner in which the law forbidding murder had 
been weakened in its influence on men by the 
improper expositions of the Pharisees; or, at 
the least, he declares that, in his kingdom, 
this law is to be enforced on principles differ- 
ent from those which were then considered 
correct. It had been supposed that the overt 
act of murder was criminal and punishable; 
and this was understood to be all which the 
law prohibited. On the contrary, Jesus 
taught that not only actual murder, but also 
the indulgence of those angry and malicious 
passions which induce its perpetration, should 
henceforth be regarded as criminal and pun- 
ishable, inasmuch as the spirit of the law was 
violated in either case." 

21. By them of old time. That is, by the 
great lawgiver, and by all interpreters of the 
law since his day. " To them of old time " 
is the translation of some: "Ton have heard 
that our forefathers were taught." " By them 
of old time " is, however, the rendering of the 



best authorities.— Thou thalt not kM. This 
is the sixth commandment Ex. xxiii. 13. 
"The command, 'Thou shalt not murder,' 
they interpreted simply of ordinary death by 
violence, and referred crimes of that sort to 
the inferior courts. All shortening of a neigh- 
bor's life by vexation, or in whatever way it 
might take place, they set aside as not in- 
cluded under this commandment 1 ' — In dan- 
ger of the judgment. This was an inferior 
court of seven persons. 

22. But I say unto you. Here Jesus puts 
himself in opposition to the Pharisaic inter- 
pretation, which limited murder to the out- 
ward act ; he maintains that it extends to the 
inward feeling. — Whosoever is angry with his 
brother. We suppose the meaning of this to 
be, Whosoever allows himself to be roused 
to a desire for revenge, or feelings of hatred. 
The word " brother " is here used in the wide 
sense which includes every man. — Without a 
cause. The best authorities omit these words, 
as forming no part of the original They 
were doubtless added from the impression 
that there could be good reason for anger, and 
so there can; but not for that kind or degree i 
of anger which we suppose Jesus to mean. 
Olshausen remarks that anger " ought to be 
directed against the sin only, not against our 
brother. 1 * — Shall be in danger of the judgment. 
Under the reign which I have come to estab- 
lish, whosoever is guilty of unjust or undue 
anger shall receive punishment as severe as 
that inflicted for murder under the Jewish 
dispensation. — And whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the coun- 
cil. " Raca " is best translated by " simple- 
ton," "empty-head," or "fool." By "the 
council" is meant the Sanhedrim, a Jewish 
tribunal which is generally supposed to have 
consisted of about seventy persons. A higher 
degree of guilt will be visited by a severer 
penalty. — But whoso tvtr shall say , Thou foot, 
shall be in danger ofhell-Jire. The word here 
rendered "fool" carries with it the idea, of 
wickedness as well as folly. " Scoundrel, ' ' or 
some such term would be a better translation. 
The phrase rendered "hell-fire" is, in the 
original, "Gehenna of fire;" and by '* Ge- 
henna " is meant the Valley of Hinnom, just 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. "It is still 
called, on the maps, the Valley of Hinnom 
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In this place, at one time, the Jews practised 
the most impious idolatry. They had here an 
image dedicated to Moloch (Jer. xxxii. 85), to 
which they offered human sacrifices, even their 
own children, who were placed in the arms of 
the image, previously heated by fires within, 
and were speedily consumed. When King Jo- 
siah purged the land of idolatry, he defiled this 
place ; and it subsequently became the common 
receptacle of the rubbish and filth conveyed 
out of the city ; and the dead bodies of the most 
notorious criminals were cast into the common 
heap. To prevent pestilential diseases, fires 
were kept constantly burning, that the mass of 
putrefaction might be consumed ; the worms, in 
the mean time, revelling in their luxurious re- 
past, until driven away or destroyed by the 
heat. Frequent reference is made both to the 
fire and the worms." — Paige. "In using 
this term, our Lord employed the current lan- 
guage of his day and nation. His idea seems 
to have been, that for the most opprobiou* 
words, and the corresponding temper which 
prompted their use, a man would be subject, 
whether in this life or the future one, to the 
punishment of God, — a punishment as much 
severer in degree than those aforementioned, as 
the burning fires and undying worm of the Val- 
ley of Hinnom would exceed in severity the 
punishment inflicted by the tribunal of seven 
and the Sanhedrim. Three degrees of anger are 
specified, and three corresponding gradations 
of punishment, proportioned to the different 
degrees of guilt When these punishments will 
be inflicted, he does net say, he need not say. 
The man who indulges any wicked feeling 
against his brother-man is in this world pun- 
ished ; his anger is the torture of his soul, and 
unless he repents of it, and forsakes it, it must 
prove his woe in all future states of his being. 
Jesus thus illustrates the principle of his reli- 
gion, — in contradistinction to the erroneous 
instructions of the scribes and Pharisees, — 
that not only the outward act, but the inward 
feeling, and the words of the lips, are subject 
to the laws of God. Unjust or immoderate 
anger, contemptuous epithets, and passionate 
reproaches were, in fact, breaches of that law 
of social duty, every violation of which was 
an offence of greater or less magnitude against 
the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge." — Liver- 
more. On the Scriptural meaning and usage 



of Gehenna, see Thayer's " Theology of Uni- 
versalism," pp. 384-399. See Metcalf s Lect- 
ure on "The Unquenchable Fire,'* in his 
" Letter and Spirit" (pp. 8S-89). 

23. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar. From teaching that we are not to ad- 
mit hatred and the spirit of murder into the 
heart, Jesus passes on to say that we should 
quench the anger that may be in our brother's 
heart, and that we cannot offer acceptable 
worship to God while we allow ourselves to 
be unreconciled to our brother. By "gift" 
is meant the sacrifice which was to be offered 
according to the Jewish law. The altar 
whereon the sacrifices were offered stood in 
front of the Temple. The offering of sacri- 
fices corresponded to our acts of worship. — 
Hath aught against thee. Any just cause of 
oomplamt, or to be offended. 

24. Leave there thy gift before the altar. 
" Gifts were delayed or rejected sometimes on 
account of their impropriety, or because they 
had some blemish, or the person offering them 
was disqualified by undeanness, or for some 
other cause. But Jesus speaks of delaying 
the gift for a new reason, the moral unfitness 
and unpreparedness of the giver. Sueh an 
idea had not probably entered the minds of 
the Jewish teachers, wedded as they were to 
technicality and ceremony." — Livermore. 

25. Agree with thine adversary quickly. 
If you are a debtor or offender settle the mat- 
ter in dispute with your antagonist as speedily 
as possible. — While thou art in the way with 
him. On the way to court. The imagery in 
this verse and the next is borrowed from the 
courts of that time, and is designed to illus- 
trate the evil of delaying to be reconciled to 
those with whom we are at variance. ** There 
is no propriety," says Barnes, "in the use 
sometimes made of this verse, in representing 
God as the ' adversary* of the sinner, and urg- 
ing him to be reconciled to God while on the 
way to j udgment. Nor does the phrase * Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing,' refer to the 
eternity of future punishment." 



Thbrb is an observable historical coinci- 
dence between the Beatitudes an<* *** whole 
tenor of our Saviour's life. — Hou, j 
Evangelists. 
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LESSON IV. 

LOVE TO ENEMIES. 
Matthew V. 33-48. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. In what words does Jesus forbid swear- 
ing? 

" Swear not at all: neither by heaven ; for it 
is GoaV$ throne: Nor by the earth; for it is 
his footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for it is 
the city of the Great King : Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black." 

2. Will you repeat the third commandment ? 
" Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 

ihy God in vain: for the Lord- will not hold 
him guiltless that takeih his name in vain." 

3. Will you name some of the evils of pro- 
fane swearing? 

4. What kind of people are most in the habit 
of it? 

5. What does Jesus say that our communi- 
cations, or answers, should be ? 

14 But let your communication be Yea, yea ; 
Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
comtth of evil." 

6. Do you know what this means? 

7. What does Jesus say about resistance to 
evil-doers ? 

"But I say unto you that ye resist not evil: 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain." 

8. What truths did Jesus mean to teach by 
these words? 

That kind words and deeds are more likely 
to overcome evil-doers than unkind words and 
deeds. 

9. What does Jesus .say about love to ene- 
mies? 

"But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you; That ye maybe 
the children of your Father which is in heaven : 
for he maketh his sun to shine on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust." 



10. If we have enemies, what is the best 
way to make them our friends ? 

[The teacher may speak of the folly and sin 
of profane swearing; of the difference between 
the Jewish law of retaliation and Jesus' pre- 
cepts of forgiveness and love; and of God's 
goodness and mercy to all.] .-.. 

FOB OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What is an oath? 

2. How does Jesus allude to oaths in Matt. 
v.33? 

3. What does *. 4 forswear " mean ? 

4. In what words does Jesus forbid swear- 
ing? 34-37. 

5. Did he mean to forbid oaths of every 
kind, or only profane and unnecessary ones ? 

6. What kind of oaths, prevalent among the 
Jews, does he seem to have had especially in 
mind in these verses ? 

7. For what reasons ought profane swearing 
be avoided ? 

8. Are oaths taken before magistrates con- 
trary to the precepts of Jesus ? 

9. What was the Jewish law of retaliation ? 
38. Ex. xxi. 24, 26. 

10. What higher law does Jesus lay down ? 
39-42. 

11. Is all this to be understood literally ? 

12. What would the consequences be if these 
precepts were to be carried out to the letter V 

13. What essential truth is contained in 
them? 

14. What is the most effective course to 
pursue with evil-doers? 

15. To what subject does Jesus allude in 
verse 43 ? 

16. What is the meaning of " neighbor" in 
this instance ? Lev. xix. 18. 

17. In what wider sense does Jesus use this 
word ? Luke x. 25-37. 

18. Is hatred of enemies in accordance 
with the spirit of the Old Testament ? 

19. What does Jesus say about love to en- 
emies ? 44. 

20. What effect would be produced on our 
enemies by such a course ? 

21. Is there any thing unreasonable in this 
precept of Jesus? 

22. Whom will those who pursue such a 
course imitate and become like ? 45. 
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23. Are God's blessings as far as possible 
bestowed alike on the evil and on the good ? 

24. Are not some of God's blessings of such 
a nature that the wicked do not receive the 
full benefit of them? 

25. Is it meritorious to love our friends? 
46, 47. 

26. What is the meaning of verse 48 ? 

Notes. Matt. v. 33. Thou shall not for- 
swear thyself. Perjure thyself, or swear falsely. 
— But shah perform unto the Lord thine oaths. 
An oath is a solemn declaration in which we 
call God to witness that what we say is true. 
To perform an oath unto the Lord, is to be 
governed strictly and honestly by the terms 
of the oath. The Jewish law respecting oaths 
is found in Lev. xix. 12; Dent xxiii. 21-23. 

34. But I say unto you, swear not at all. 
Very few understand this in its strictly literal 
sense, that we are never to call God to witness 
that what we say is true, but suppose it to be 
qualified by what follows, that we are not to 
swear in any profane and needless way. — 
Neither by heaven. He now specifies some of 
the objects by which they were not to swear; 
not by heaven, nor by the earth, nor by Jeru- 
salem, nor by the head. It was the custom 
of the Jews to swear by all these things and 
many others. In Jesus' view, to swear by any 
of them was profanity, and not, as was com- 
monly supposed, a harmless usage. 

37. Tour communication. Your answer, or 
reply. — Tea, yea, Nay, nay. " When in 
common conversation you make a reply, do 
not try to confirm your assertion with an oath, 
as if that would add any weight to it, but let 
your yes be yes, and your no be no. Let your 
simple affirmation or negation be sufficient. 
Do not expose yourself to profaneness and 
perjury." — For whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. All profane additions to your 
simple assertion or denial ara evil. " There 
may be offered plausible excuses for some 
crimes; a man may plead the influence of 
some powerful temptation addressed to his 
love of pleasure, or fame, or pelf, or to his 
appetites and passions. But nothing of the 
kind can be urged in mitigation of the un- 
mixed wickedness of profanity. It makes no 
man richer, or wiser, or happier, or more re- 
spectable, even for a moment" — Iivermore. 



38. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
This was the Jewish law of retaliation, or 
rather, it was the extent to which the judges 
could go in pronouncing a sentence. 

39. But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil 
Or, the evil-doer. Jesus asserts that the in- 
jured person is not only not bound to seek re- 
dress, but that the most becoming and effective 
way to deal with those who have wronged us 
is to show them mercy and kindness. — But 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
tum to him the other also. Of course, this is 
not to be understood literally. Jesus himself, 
when smitten, did not turn the other cheek. 
John xviii. 22, 23. " A large practical com- 
mon-sense," saysKichols, in his "Hours with 
the Evangelists," "must furnish the formula 
for interpreting the teachings of Jesus Christ 
generally. Their nature demands it. A strong 
aphoristic cast marks his discourses. Leading 
principles, pregnant thoughts, the tap-roots of 
great virtues and great reforms, characterize 
them all. The Sermon on the Mount is a series 
of sententious maxims on great subjects of 
human duty and happiness. Nothing is care- 
fully guarded or critically defined. There is 
no nicety of distinctions, no allusion to quali- 
fications and exceptions. These are left to 
circumstances,-— left to the occasion." 

42. Give to Kim that asketh thee. "The same 
spirit of kindness and submission," says Mori- 
son, "which is to be exercised toward the 
enemy who subjects us to personal violence, 
and toward an unjust antagonist in the law, 
is to be extended to our neighbor in the less 
imperious and pressing claims tkat are made 
upon us. The command, which is not to be 
understood literally, but like those before it, 
as a Hebrew form of comparison, is this: 
Rather err on the side of charity than on the 
side of prudence. This method of interpreta- 
tion is entirely in accordance with what is 
customary in oriental, and, indeed, in our own 
forms of speech. When a father says to a 
credulous child, 'My son, believe nothing 
that you hear reported,' his meaning is plain 
enough. He would guard his child against 
the extreme to which he sees him exposed, 
by expressing very strongly his preference for 
the opposite extreme, where the danger to him 
is so much less. The commands here are of 
this sort Jesus does not < 
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rise no discretion in complying with the re- 
quests of others. But in opposition to one 
extreme, he sets before us the other as that 
towards which we ought rather to incline. It 
would be a perversion of his meaning to give 
to every one whatever he might ask, — a sword 
to the madman, money to the intemperate or 
the impostor.*' 

43. Thou shall love thy neighbor. This com- 
mand is found in Lev. xix. 18. The word 
"neighbor" here means every Israelite. — 
And hate thine enemy,. There is no command 
in the Old Testament to hate enemies, but the 
spirit it cherishes towards them is by no means 
that of love. 

44. Bui 1 say unto you, love your enemies^ 
While we are bound to love our enemies, we 
are not bound to love or approve their unjust 
or unkind conduct towards us. There is a 
difference between loving a person, and loving 
all that person does; indeed nothing is more 
common than for us to despise some of the 
acts of those we love most dearly. — Bless them 
that curse you. Speak well of them. Cora- 
mend in them the things that are commenda- 
ble, instead of dwelling on their errors and 
faults. 

45. Thai ye may be tft* children of your 
Father. That you may resemble him who 
blessed the bad as well as the good. 

48. Be ye therefore perfect. The meaning 
of this verse is limited by the subject under 
consideration, — love to enemies. In this re- 
spect we are to be like God, and show mercy, 
pity, and kindness even to the unthoughtrul 
and the evil, instead of like the publicans, 
who love only those who love them. 



REFERENCES. 

We give the following list of books which 
teachers and older scholars will find useful in 
connection with the study of this series of 
Lessons: "The Bible mr Young People," 
Vol. V. (to be republished in this country 
soon as a part of Vol. III. of " The Bible for 
Learners"); Furness's "Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers," and " History of Jesus of Naza- 
reth" ; Ware's "Life of the Saviour"; 
Kenan's "Life of Jesus"; Farrar's "life 
of Christ"; Geikie's "Life and Words of 



Christ"; "EcceHomo"; Nichols's "Hours 
with the Evangelists " ; Trench's "Notes on 
the Parables " ; Commentaries on the Gospels 
by Livermore, If orison, Norton, Paige, Barnes, 
and Abbott; Stanley's " Sinai and Palestine " ; 
Hackett's " Illustrations of Scripture " ; Thom- 
son's " The Land and the Book " ; Van Len- 
nep's "Bible Lands" ; Hiss Martineau's 
"Eastern Life." 

It is strongly recommended to teachers and 
older scholars that they consult, so far as they 
can, the books mentioned in this list 



THE PRESENT SERIES. 

The object of this eighth series of Lessons 
will be to direct attention to the teachings of 
Jesus, — chiefly those contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Parables. No attempt 
will be made to present his external life, and 
whatever allusions there may be to his beta 
and the scenes in which he moved will be only 
incidental and to render it easier to understand 
his words. The object of the Lessons will be 
to inculcate pure religion, rather than specula- 
tive theology ; to improve the heart rather than 
inform the head. It is hoped that a series of 
Lessons with this aim will be all the more ac- 
ceptable since the last two series have been 
devoted to Old Testament characters and 
events, and better adapted to teach Jewish 
history than practical Christianity. 

In the preparation of these Lessons the best 
authorities will be consulted, and an attempt 
made to give a collection of notes, hints, and 
remarks, which cannot fail to be helpful and 
interesting to those for whom they are de- 
signed. It will be the aim to present what is 
good rather than what is original, what is to 
the purpose rather than what is new. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 



LESSON V. 

AGAINST VAIN DISPLAY. 
Matthew VI. 1-8. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What does Jesus say about doing good 
deeds to be seen of men? 

" Take heed that ye do not your alms be- 
fore men to be seen of them : otherwise ye have 
no reward of your Father which is in heaven." 

[The teacher may explain what is meant 
by "alms."] 

2. What does Jesus say further about doing 
alms? 

" Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do 
not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
crites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may have glory of men. Verily I 
say unto you, They have their reward." 

[Explain to the class what it is to be a 
hypocrite, what a synagogue is, and what is 
meant by "do not sound a trumpet before 
thee." Speak of the poor reward which they 
get who do good for the sake of display.] 

3. What else does Jesus say about doing 
alms? 

"<But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth : That 
thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father 
which seeth in secret himself shall reward thee 
openly." 

[Explain what is meant by "let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth ; " 
also ** in secret " and " seeth in secret" Im- 
press on the class that gifts are not to be made 
for the sake of show, but because we wish to 
do good to those on whom we bestow them.] 

4. Whom does Jesus say we should not be 
like when we pray? 



" And when thou pray est, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites are: for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their re- 
ward." 

5. What does Jesus say about praying in 
secret? 

'* But thou, when thou pray est, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly." 

[Explain what "enter into thy closet" 
U}eans. 

6. What does Jesus say about vain repe 
titions in prayer? 

" But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, 
as the heathen do : for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be 
not ye therefore like unto them: for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him." 

7. What faults are children apt to fall into 
in their prayers ? 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Of what sermon does the sixth chapter of 
Matthew form a part ? 

2. Against what fault are we warned in the 
first verse of this chapter ? 

3. What does the phrase "do not your 
alms" mean? 

4. What is a hypocrite? 

5. Who probably are meant by " the hypo- 
crites " in verse 2 ? Matt, xxiii. 13, 23, 25, 27. 

6. Is it probable that any class of men 
actually sounded a trumpet when they gave 
alms? 

7. What then do you understand by this 
expression ? 

8. What does Jesus say of them, that gjbre 
alms to get praise from men ? 

9. What reward do they get? 
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10. What is the meaning of " let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth " ? 

11. What is the meaning of "seeth in 
secret," in verse 4? 

12. What rewards do we get for doing good 
to others from good motives V 

13. Ought we to think much about these 
rewards V 

14. What saying is ascribed to Jesus in 
Acts xx. 35? 

15. Whom are we forbidden to be like when 
we pray ? 5. 

16. In what places does Jesus say that the 
hypocrites love to pray? 

17. Why do they love to pray in these 
places ? 

18. Why is this an unworthy motive ? 

19. What reward do those who pray from 
this motive get ? 

20. In what words does Jesus enjoin secret 
prayer? 6. 

21. What does "enter into thy closet*' 
mean ? 

22. How may the spirit of this precept be 
obeyed ? 

23. What is meant, in verse 7, by " vain 
repetitions " ? 

24. Why do the heathen use them ? 7. 

25. Why are we not to pray like them ? 8. 

Notes. Matt vi. 1. Take heed that ye 
do not your alms before men. The best author- 
ities read, '* Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men," t.e. acts which 
would be righteous if performed from right 
motives. Some of these acts are then speci- 
fied: almsgiving (verse 2), prayer (verse 5), 
and fasting (verse 16). — To be seen of them, 
"The strength of the prohibition lies in these 
words. Jesus does not condemn public acts 
of virtue and benevolence. It would be in- 
consistent with his own injunction, Matt. v. 
16. But he forbids such acts being done for 
the sake of being seen of men, from love of 
ostentation. Such motives vitiate the appa- 
rently good deed. A man that ever acts 
virtuously, so far as we can see, may be 
influenced by such selfish and ambitious 
views as to lose the solid reward of virtue, — 
the favor of God. Thus the scribes and Phar- 
isees lost the approbation of Jesus and their 
Creator, Matt xxiii. 5." — Livermore. 



2. Do not sound a trumpet before Ihte. It 
is not probable that any were accustomed 
actually to sound a trumpet when they gave 
alms, but that the allusion is to those who 
made a great noise and show about giving to 
the poor, instead of doing it quietly. At the 
present day there are those who do their good 
deeds with " a flourish of trumpets." — The 
hypocrites. By this term Jesus usually means 
the scribes and Pharisees. "The word in 
Greek means actors. It was the custom among 
the ancients for actors or stage-players to wear 
masks. Hence the force of the word in morals 
and religion. It describes those who act under 
a mask ; who profess to be good, but within 
are bad; who personate, like stage-actors, an 
assumed character. It has been well said that 
hypocrisy is the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue." — Livermore. — They have their re- 
ward. " That is, they obtain the applause 
they seek, — the reputation of being chari- 
table; and, as this applause was all they 
wished, there is, of course, no farther reward 
to be looked for or obtained.* * — Barnes. 

3. Let not your left hand know. a A pro- 
verbial expression. The sense is: Make no 
exertion to publish your benevolence; on the 
contrary, let it hardly be known to yourself. 
The alms-box stood in Jewish synagogues on 
the right hand of the passage into the house; 
hence the peculiar force and beauty of the 
saying that the left hand should not know of 
the alms which the right hand bestowed." — 
Livermore. 

4. That thine alms may be in secret. With- 
out show or an attempt at publicity. The 
spirit in which the act is performed is chiefly 
referred to in these directions. The substance 
of them is: Do not give to the destitute for 
the sake of having people see the deed and 
praise it; if you do, your reward will be only 
the praise of men. But give because you pity 
the poor, and want to help them, and your 
reward will be among the best that God can 
bestow. — Openly. This is omitted by the 
best authorities, and the sentiment is bettei 
without it, for the rewards which God bestowi 
on those who secretly do good to others an 
a good conscience, peace of mind, and in 
creased desire to do good; but these reward 
are not openly bestowed. " Openly " doubl 
less was added to some ancient manuscript b 
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a copyist, who thought this would make the 
sense more complete, or the antithesis more 
striking. 

5. And when thou prayest. Jesus now al- 
ludes to another species of righteous acts in 
which vain display should be avoided. — For 
they love to pray standing in the synagogues. 
It is not public prayer that is here forbidden, 
but prayer offered in public that others may 
see us praying. "The Jews were much in 
the habit jof praying in public places. At 
certain times of the day they always offered 
their prayers. Wherever they were, they 
suspended their employment and paid their 
devotions. This is also practised now every- 
where by Mohammedans, and in many places 
by Roman Catholics. It seems also that they 
sought publicity, and regarded it as proof of 
great piety." — Barnes. 

6. Enter into thy closet. "The houses of 
the Jews were constructed with flat tops, and 
used for retirement, rest, and meditation. 
Over the porch was usually a separate apart- 
ment, designed for devotional purposes. To 
this place our Lord seems to refer. The same 
word is translated secret chambers, Matt. xxiv. 
26, and storehouse, Luke xii. 24; that is, a 
secret place not subject to be visited by in- 
truders. To such a place would Jesus have 
his disciples frequently retire, that they might 
hold communion with their spiritual Father, 
with nothing to distract their attention or 
divert their thoughts. Thus would ostentation 
be avoided, and a more full expression of the 
inmost feelings of the heart be made, than 
might be practicable in an assembly." — 
Paige. Jesus, by bidding us enter into our 
closet to prayer, means that we should some- 
times pray privately when no one but God 
knows it. Prayer need not be in any par- 
ticular place ; it need not be in audible words. 

44 Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.'* 

Barnes suggests the following times when 
there is especial propriety in secret prayer. 
1. In the morning, for then we have been pre- 
served through the night, and are about to 
enter on the duties and dangers of another 
day. 2. In the evening, for what can be more 



natural, when the day has closed, than to 
offer thanksgiving for the mercies of the day, 
and to implore forgiveness for what we have 
done amiss? 3. In times of embarrassment 
and perplexity. 4. When we are beset with 
strong temptations. 5. When the spirit prompts 
us to pray; when we feel just like praying; 
when nothing can satisfy the soul but prayer. 
— Thy Father which is in secret. Who is 
present, though unseen. — Which seeth in 
secret. Who knows all your feelings and 
needs. — Shall reward thee. 4 ' Those who 
open their hearts in fervent prayer to God 
shall surely receive the influences of his spirit, 
inspiring confidence, resignation, and peace." 
'* Openly " is omitted by the best authorities, 
and no doubt correctly. It is not an open 
reward that God gives to secret prayer. 

7. Use not vain repetitions. " The original 
word here is supposed to be derived from the 
Lame of a Greek poet, who made long and 
weary verses, declaring by many forms and 
endless repetitions the same sentiment Hence 
it means to repeat a thing often ; to say the 
same thing in different words, or to repeat the 
same words, as though God did not hear at 
first. An example of this we have in 1 Kings 
xviii. 26: * They called on Baal from morning 
until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us!" 1 It 
has been well said that " unmeaning words, 
useless repetitions, and complimentary phrases 
in prayer are in general the result of heathen- 
ism, hypocrisy, or ignorance." 

8. Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of. " Jesus does not by any means men- 
tion this as a reason why men should not 
pray, but as a reason why they should not 
pray as the heathen did, with long, reiterated, 
verbose expressions. Prayer is not designed 
to inform God of any thing; not even of our 
desires, for they are known to him better than 
we can express them. But it is communion 
of spirit with spirit. It is aspiration towards 
heaven and heavenly things. It is homage, 
gratitude, confession, supplication from the 
finite child to the Infinite Father. On this 
ground it is defensible, and with these views 
it should be performed. So Christ and his 
disciples taught and practised." — Livermore. 

The Roman Catholic practice of repeating 
Pater Nosters and Ave Marias is in direct 
violation of this precept. 
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LESSON VI. 

THE LOBD'8 PBAYEB. 

Matthew VI. 9-13. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What was the last Lesson about? 

2. Where did Jesus say that the hypocrites 
loved to pray ? 

3. Why did they love 'to pray in public 
places? 

4. Where did Jesus say that his followers 
should pray? 

6. Did he mean that prayers always should 
be offered in secret? 

6. What did he say about vain repetitions 
in prayer? 

7. In what sermon did Jesus teach these 
things? 

8. What prayer did he utter to show how 
simple and natural our prayers should be ? 

The Lord's Prayer. 

9. Will you repeat the Lord's Prayer? 

10. To whom is this prayer addressed ? 

11. Why are we not to pray to any being 
but God? 

12. What does "Hallowed be thy name'* 
mean? 

May thy name be reverenced, or regarded as 
sacred. 

[Explain that " name " often means the same 
as the person himself.] 

13. What does "Thy kingdom come' , 
mesn? 

May truth, goodness, and love prevail every- 
where. 

14. What words often are used instead of 
u Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors"? 

44 Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us. 1 * 

15. Is it reasonable to ask God to forgive us 
if we are unwilling to forgive others ? 

16. What does "Amen " mean? 
So be it. 

[The teacher should call attention to the 
several petitions in this prayer, and try to ex- 
plain them so that they need not be uttered 
like unmeaning words. Try to impress the 
spirit of the prayer on the mind and heart. J 



FOB OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Whom did Jesus say that his followers 
should not be like in their prayers? Matt, 
vi. 5. 

2. What kind of prayer did he specially 
enjoin ? 6. 

3. Against what practice of the heathen did 
he warn his followers ? 7. 

4. In what manner did ha say that his fol- 
lowers should pray? 9-13. 

5. What does " after this manner " (verse 9) 
mean? 

6. To whom are our prayers to be offered? 9. 

7. Why may they not be offered to any 
other being? 

8. Why is God called "Our Father? " 

9. What is implied in the word *' our" ? 

10. What two great doctrines of Christianity 
are implied in these opening words of the Lord's 
Prayer? 

11. What is the first petition of this prayer? 
9. 

12. What is the meaning of this petition ? 

13. What sins will they avoid who really 
wish God's name to be hallowed ? 

14. What is the second petition of the Lord's 
Prayer? 10. 

15. What is the meaning of this petition ? 

16. What will they do who really wish God's 
kingdom to come ? 

17. What is the third petition of this prayer ? 
10. 

18. What is implied in this petition ? 

19. What is the fourth petition of this 
prayer? 11. 

20. What does this petition mean ? 

21. What is the fifth petition of this prayer? 
12. 

22. What words frequently are used instead 
of these? 

23. What do you understand the meaning 
of this petition to be ? 

24. Is it reasonable to ask to be forgiven if 
we are unwilling to forgive ? 

25. What is the sixth petition of this 
prayer? 13. 

26. What is meant by "Lead us not into 
temptation " ? 

27. Which of these six petitions is particu- 
larly expressive of reverence? 

28. Which two express desire for the spread 
of righteousness and truth ? 
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29. Which three pertain to our own needs? 

30. With what ascription does the prayer 
close? 

81. Will you express the meaning of this 
ascription in different words ? 

32. What does " Amen " mean ? 

33. How does Luke's report of the Lord's 
Prayer and the occasion on which it was 
uttered differ from that of Matthew ? Luke xi. 
1-4. 

34. Why is this called the Lord** prayer? 

35. What does the word "Lord" mean 
when applied to Jesus? 

Notes. Matt vi. 9. After this manner 
therefore pray ye. Jesus, having admonished 
his followers tt#t they should not pray for 
the sake of parading their piety, and that 
they should not use vain repetitions in prayer, 
gives them what may be regarded a model 
prayer. "After this manner therefore pray 
ye " may be understood to mean : When you 
pray, use some such simple words as these. 
— Our Father which art in heaven. In this 
prayer God is not addressed as the Unknow- 
able, or the Almighty Creator and Ruler of 
the universe, or the " Holy, Blessed, and 
Adorable Trinity, Three Persons in One 
God," but simply as "Our Father." It is 
one of the most simple, attractive, and com- 
prehensible of names. It implies that God is 
our Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor; that 
he loves us, cares for us, and blesses us. The 
disciple of Jesus in his secret chamber is to 
address the Deity by the name of Father, — 
not as my Father, but as our Father, for God 
is the Father of every soul. In these two 
opening words of the Lord's Prayer two great 
doctrines of Christianity are implied: the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. — Hallowed be thy name. This is the 
first of the six petitions of this prayer. It 
means: May thy name be reverenced and 
regarded as sacred. It is the expression of 
a desire that all idolatry, profanity, and irrev- 
erence, all erroneous views of God's character 
and all disregard of that character, may come 
to an end, and sincere worship of him extend 
throughout the earth. He who offers this 
petition cannot consistently be profane or ir- 
reverent. 

10. Thy kingdom come. This is the second 



petition of this prayer. The phrase " king- 
dom of God," as used by Jesus, usually means 
the sway of truth, the reign of righteousness 
and peace. He would have his followers pray 
for the coming of this reign. The genuine 
prayer that it may be ushered in implies that 
we ourselves search for truth as for a hidden 
treasure, and endeavor to become pure in 
heart and blameless in our walk and conver- 
sation, and that we labor and make sacrifices 
for the spread of truth and holiness. To pray 
that God's kingdom may come, yet do nothing 
to advance it, when it is in our power to do 
so much, would be the height of inconsistency. 
— Thy will be done in earth at it is in heaven. 
This third petition of the prayer is similar in 
meaning to the first and second, only the 
desire that the Father in heaven may be 
acknowledged by all on earth as the Supreme 
Ruler is more fully expressed. "If the pre- 
ceding clause directs our attention rather to 
the outward triumphs of the gospel in a re- 
newed society and a reformation of conduct, 
this refers more to the centre of the soul, where 
God reigns over a will at one with his." 

11. Give us this dny our daily bread. The 
first three petitions of this prayer relate to the 
advancement of God's kingdom; the last 
three relate to our personal wants. The 
fourth petition relates to one of the most 
essential of our wants, — our daily bread. 
"By this petition," says Clarke, in his 
"Christian Doctrine of Prayer," "we are 
brought into relation with the outward world 
of temporal needs; and this request inserted 
by the Master in our daily prayer is the one 
sufficient reply to all objections against making 
temporal wants the object of petition. It is 
bread, one of the humblest of these wants; 
bread, one of the wants which we should, more 
than any other, expect to receive from work 
rather than from prayer; 'daily bread,' to be 
asked for, therefore, continually ; * give us to- 
day,' therefore a specific and particular, not a 
general, petition. It is evident that this request 
will justify petitions for all the objects of tem- 
poral desire which can be asked for in a 
Christian Spirit 

" The word here translated * daily ' is one 
of those New Testament words which is not 
to be met with elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, nor in any of the other twelve hundred 
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works of Greek literature which remain to us, 
and its meaning has been much disputed from 
the earliest times. Its signification depends 
on its derivation, which, in like manner, has 
been always a matter of controversy. Accord- 
ing to one view, the meaning is necessary 
bread, or bread necessary for essential want; 
according to the other, bread for the day, or 
for the coming day. It has also been a ques- 
tion much discussed, whether spiritual bread 
and spiritual needs are included in this pe- 
tition with temporal; and the Roman Catholic 
interpreters translate ' super-substantial bread/ 
referring to the Eucharist. But this last inter- 
pretation is extremely forced ; while we may 
readily admit that spiritual needs are included 
in the petition with temporal. For, if we un- 
derstand the term here in dispute to mean 
that which is necessary, then, according to the 
symbolical language of Scripture, the whole 
petition would be for all that we need, whether 
of temporal or spiritual things, to make us 
strong for this day's occasions." 

12. And forgive us our debts as we Jorgive 
our debtors. This fifth petition is that of sin- 
ful beings asking forgiveness. The condition 
on which we may trust to be forgiven is that 
we forgive those who trespass against us. 
" Not that repentance and reformation are not 
necessary for forgiveness, but that a merciful 
disposition in us qualifies us pre-eminently for 
the reception of mercy from God. With what 
face can a harsh and unforgiving man pray for 
pardon, when by the very act he becomes, as 
it were, his own accuser V It becomes us ever 
to recollect that we stand in the same relation 
to God as offenders, as those who trespass 
against us do to us; nay, rather, that none 
can have offended against us by any compar- 
ison so deeply as we have offended against 
God, and none can have that need of our 
mercy that we have of the divine mercy." — 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil Morison well remarks on this last 
petition of the prayer, " There is a sense, and 
that a profound one, in which all actions and 
events proceed from God, With this compre- 
hensive view of the divine agency reaching 
through all things, these words mean, God 
order all events connected with us, and so as- 
sist us in the government of our own thoughts, 
that we may not be led into temptation. The 



clauses of the petition must be taken together; 
1 Lead us not into temptation, but [on the con- 
trary] deliver us from evil.' The first clause, 
growing out of our consciousness of weakness 
and exposure, gives force to the seeond. Feel- 
ing keenly our liability to evil, we ask with 
more intense earnestness that God will deliver 
us. It is said, James, i. 13, * God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man.' But this, which implies direct personal 
solicitation to sin, is not inconsistent with the 
fact that, in the vast and manifold orderings 
of God's providence, he should sometimes give 
rise to contingencies which lead men into temp- 
tation, so that, with philosophical strictness of 
speech, he may be said to lead men into temp- 
tation. But that is an accidental result, grow- 
ing out of complicated causes intended for 
other purposes, and therefore allowed by God; 
but not designed by him for the purpose of 
tempting us. The substance of the whole 
matter is stated by St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 18; 
' but God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able; but will 
with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it* " 

13. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. This ascription is not 
found in Luke's report of the Lord's Prayer, 
and is omitted from Matthew's report by nearly 
all the best authorities. It is almost certain 
that it formed no part of this prayer as uttered 
by Jesus. Not that it is in the least inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of Jesus, but that it is want- 
ing in the earliest manuscripts. Although not 
a part of the original prayer, it is an appro- 
priate addition, and one which we should be 
reluctant to have dropped. u It forms an ap- 
propriate close to the whole prayer, including 
in a few brief words its ground and aim. The 
kingdom, for the coming of which we pray, is 
God's ; therefore we believe that he will take 
charge of it, and not allow it to be kept back 
by the powers of evil. The power is his to 
cause it to succeed, for his omnipotence sur- 
rounds the laws of nature and the will of man. 
And the glory is his, not ours; therefore -we 
may rightfully ask what confidence in his 
power leads us to ask, with assured hope." 

This is called " The Lord's Prayer " because 
taught by our Lord. The term ** Lord '• 
when applied to Jesus means Master. 
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LESSON VII. 

HEAVENLY TBEASTTBES. 
Matthew VI. 10-24. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What does Jesus say about laying up 
treasures upon earth ? 

" Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal." 

2. What does he say about laying up treas- 
ures in heaven? 

'* But lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal." 

[Explain what is meant by " treasures upon 
earth " and "treasures in heaven; " show the 
difference between these, and why heavenly 
treasures are better than earthly ones. Notice 
that Jesus underrates material good only in 
comparison with spiritual good.] 

3. Why does Jesus say that we should 
seek to gain heavenly treasures rather than 
earthly ones? 

44 For where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also." 

4. Why is it better to have the heart fixed 
on heavenly treasures than earthly ones ? 

5. What illustration dees Jesus give from 
the eye ? 

'* The light of the body is the eye : if there- 
fore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If there* 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness I " 

[Explain the meaning of "single." and 
"evil" here. Call attention to the great 
utility of the eye to the body; show how im- 
portant it is that the eye be sound, and that 
it is equally important that the moral per- 
ception be true.] 

6. What does Jesus say about trying to 
serve two masters? 

" No man can serve two masters ; for either 
he will hate the one and hoe the other, or else 
he will hold to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 

[Explain what "mammon" means. Use 
the whole lesson to show the superiority of 



spiritual to material things, and the importance 
of fixing the heart on the former rather than 
on the latter.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Whatisittofast? 

2. What did the hypocrites do when they 
fasted ? Matt vi. 16. 

3. For what purpose did they disfigure 
their faces? 

4. What reward did they get ? 

5. What does Jesus bid his followers do 
when they fast ? 17. 

6. What is the meaning of "anoint thy 
head and wash thy face " ? 

7. Why were the followers of Jesus to 
make no display about fasting ? 

8. Can fasting at the present day be justi- 
fied ? If so, on what grounds ? 

9. What does Jesus say about laying np 
treasures upon earth ? 19. 

10. Did he intend by these words to forbid 
the acquisition of property even to a small 
extent? 

11. Where are we to lay up treasures? 20. 

12. What are we to understand by " treas- 
ures in heaven " ? 

13. In what respects are these superior to 
earthly treasures? 

14. What great truth is stated in verse 21? 

15. What does Jesus call the eye ? 22. 

16. What if the eye be single ? 

17. What is meant here by " single " ? 

18. What if the eye be evil ? 23. 

19. In what sense is " evil " here used ? 

20. What can you say of the value of our 
eyes to us ? / 

21. What would be some of the disadvan- 
tages of losing our eyes, or of having imper- 
fect ones ? 

22. What change would take place in us if 
we had no knowledge of moral and spiritual 
truth? 

23. Why does Jesus say that no man can 
serve two masters ? 24. 

. 24. Do observation and experience teach 
the truth of this ? 

25. What two objects which cannot be 
served with equal devotion does Jesus name ? 
, 26. What is meant by •* mammon " ? 

27. What can you say of the importance of 
having a single aim in life ? 
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28. What can you say of the importance of 
making that aim the attainment ot the highest 
good? 

Notes. Matt vi. 16. Moreover, token ye 
fast, be not as the hypocrites. In the first 
verse of this chapter, Jesus cautions his hearers 
not to do their righteous acts before men to be 
seen of them. In the second verse, he names 
almsgiving as a species of righteousness not 
to be performed in this manner. In the filth 
verse, he names prayer as another kind of 
righteousness in which we are to avoid dis- 
play. And now he mentions fasting as a 
third kind of righteousness in which ostenta- 
tion is to be shunned. If you must fast, he 
says, do not feign sadness, and proclaim to 
the world that you are fasting, bat wash your 
face and appear in all respects outwardly as 
at other times. If you are in such sorrow for 
sin that you cannot eat, then refrain from 
eating, but do not make a parade of this ab- 
stinence, and account it one of your virtues. 

"The word/a*V* 88 J 8 Barnes, "literally 
signifies to abstain from food and drink, 
whether from necessity or as a religious ob- 
servance. It is, however, commonly applied 
in the Bible to the latter. It is, then, an ex- 
pression of grief and sorrow. Such is the con- 
stitution of the body that, in a time of grief or 
sorrow, we are not disposed to eat or we have 
no appetite. The grief of the soul is so absorb- 
ing as to destroy the natural appetites of the 
body. Men in deep affliction eat little, and 
often pine away and fall into sickness, be- 
cause the body refuses, on account of the 
deep sorrow of the mind, to discharge the 
functions of health. Fasting, then, is the nat- 
ural expression of grief. It is not arbitrary ; 
it is what every person in sorrow naturally 
does. This is the foundation of its being 
applied to religion as a sacred rite. It is be- 
cause the soul, when oppressed and burdened 
by a sense of sin, is so filled with grief that 
the body refuses food. ... It is not acceptable 
except it be the real expression of sorrow, — 
the natural effect of the feeling that we are 
burdened with crime." Again he says : ** The 
meaning of this whole commandment is, when 
you regard it to be your duty to fast, do it as 
a thing expressing deep feeling or sorrow for 
sin, not by assuming unfelt gravity and 
moroseness, but in your ordinary dress and 



appearance; not to attract attention, but as 
an expression of feeling towards God, and he 
will approve and reward it." 

19. Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth. " The idea is : Do not lay up for your- 
selves earthly so much as heavenly treasures. 
Man, made for immortality, made to be a 
child of heaven and companion of angels and 
cherubim, must, to be happy, live to God and 
eternity; that is his nature, his element; 
otherwise he is like a plant with its branches 
as well as its roots growing into the ground; 
like a bird created for the ample scope of 
heaven tamely creeping on the earth as a 
reptile. Let him soar upward. ' ' — Livermore. 

20. But lay up for yourselves treasures m 
heaven. These, of course, are not visible or 
tangible objects, but a pure heart, a good 
conscience, charity, sympathy, trust, love, all 
the heavenly qualities. "Whether heaven 
here indicate the state of glory hereafter, or 
the reign of the gospel on earth, the character 
of heavenly treasures is much the same, — 
consisting of the Christian virtues and graces. 
These are chiefly to be desired and cherished. 
They are not perishable, nor can any human 
power deprive us of them. These will be a 
source of enjoyment, whatever our earthly 
lot. If riches be granted us, we shall be 
able to use them for the advancement of human 
happiness; if poverty await us, we shall be 
able to submit without repining, and trust in 
him who feeds the ravens to feed us also." 
— Paige. 

21. There will your heart be also, "A 
profound truth. Everybody has some treas- 
ure, — something he esteems, desires, and 
loves; something to which his heart turns as 
the needle to the pole. If we have a treasure, 
and our heart is not with it, it is no treasure 
to us. A real treasure draws the affections 
after it. Happy will it be for us when we 
shall see that virtue, goodness, God, heaven, 
are such treasures as are worth all our desires, 
hopes, and efforts. Laying up our treasures 
in heaven, our hearts will spontaneously be 
drawn up thither.*' — Livermore. 

22. 23. Noyes translates these verses : " The 
eye is the lamp of the body. If thine eye be 
clear, thy whole body will be full of light; 
but if thine eye be disordered, thy whole body 
will be in darkness. If, then, the light that 
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is within thee is darkness, how great that 
darkness." " When the eye is directed stead- 
ily toward an object, and is in health, or is 
single, every thing is clear and plain. If it 
vibrates, flies to different objects, is fixed on 
no one singly, or is diseased, no'hing is seen 
clearly, every thing is dim and confused. The 
man, therefore, is unsteady. The eye regu- 
lates the motion of the body. To have an 
object distinctly in view is necessary in order 
to regulate action. Rope-dancers, that they 
may steady themselves, fix the eye on some 
object on the wall, and look steadily at that. 
If they should look down on the rope or the 
people, they might become dizzy and fell. A 
man crossing a stream on a log, if he will look 
across at some object steadily, will be in little 
danger. If he looks down on the dashing and 
rolling waters, he will become dizzy and fall. 
So Jesus says, in order that the conduct may 
be right, it is important to fix the affections 
on heaven. Having the affections there, hav- 
ing the eye of faith single, steady, and un- 
wavering, all the conduct will be correspon- 
dent."— Barnes.— If therefore, the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! "Here is the application. It is 
one of the sorest ills to have one's eyesight 
fail. How much more to have the inner light 
quenched! In is the emphatic word. The 
connection of verses 22 and 23 with the fore- 
going subject is now evident. Jesus had been 
urging the importance of heavenly-minded- 
edness, of laying up imperishable treasures, — 
riches subject to no earthly mischance. But, 
to do this, the soul must be enlightened, the 
judgment must not be blinded, the mind's 
eye must not be dimmed by the glare of 
worldly splendor. If it is diseased, — if it see 
false shapes and appearances, — then thoughts, 
wishes, affections, are shrouded in error and 
darkness, — a darkness how great! a gloom 
as of Egypt that can be felt! Where the 
bodily senses are impaired, the evil is slight 
compared with the perversion of the powers 
of the soul. When the inner world is dark, 
the spark of heaven, the light of God, reason, 
conscience are benighted. What a night s 
there ! how much more awful than the natural 
night, how much worse than total blindness of 
the eyesight ! " — Livermore. 
24. No man can serve two masters. "Jesus 



now appeals to the principle that man cannot 
serve two masters at the same time, as a 
further motive to labor for the heavenly in- 
heritance in obedience t& God. Every man 
has his ruling passion, his prominent object of 
pursuit. Two objects of different natures he 
cannot pursue with equal interest, affection, 
and unweariedness. He may worship, serve, 
and love the pleasure-god or the money-god, 
but he neglects his Maker. All idolatry did 
not cease when t}ie wooden and stone images 
were thrown down. It is to be feared that 
thousands in Christian lands offer their sin- 
cerest service, their heartiest worship, to 
mammon, or some idol of the heart.* ' — Liver- 
more. — Mammon. Money. "In opposition 
to God, money, when personified, appears as an 
idol, after the manner of Plutus, without our 
being able to show that an idol of this name 
was outwardly worshipped." — Olshausen. 



RELIGION AN INNER LIFE. 

We cannot make the Sermon on the Monnt, 
or our Lord's instructions generally, the sub- 
ject of analysis and reflection, without being 
struck with one principle as fundamental to 
the whole. That principle is, that religion is 
an affection, an inner life. There is a common 
disposition to recognize it in other characters. 
Some seem to confine it within the narrow lim- 
its of a VDorship, others view it m the light of 
an obedience ; and perhaps a still larger num- 
ber, among the more active and zealous, regard 
it as a faith. But what are the demands of all 
true worship, obedience, and faith, but de- 
mands upon the soul? To what does that 
worship amount which is a mere formal rou- 
tine, without any aspirations of a devout spirit? 
What is the worth of that obedience which 
observes only the outward forms of duty, with- 
out a loyal and devoted mind ? Nay, what is 
the moral value of faith, considered as engag- 
ing the intellect alone, and without a living 
and harmonious co-operation of the heart? 
Such faith, we are told, the very devils may 
entertain. — Hours with the Evangelists. 



"Thy kingdom come," is the most central 
and essential part of the Lord's Prayer, and 
constitutes the centre of all Christian prayer. 
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LESSON VIII. 

AGAINST ANXIOUS THOUGHT. 

Matthew VL 85-34. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What does Jesus say about taking thought 
for our life ? 

" Therefore J say unto you, Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment t " 

[Explain the meaning of ** meat " and " rai- 
ment*'] 

2. What does "take no thought for your 
life" mean here? 

It means, do not be anxious mbout your life. 

3. What does Jesus say about God's care 
for the birds? 

" Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they t " 

4. Do not the fowls of the air make such 
efforts as are consistent with their nature to 
provide for themselves ? 

5. If they were to make no effort whatever, 
would they have food and nests? 

[The class will be interested in hearing about 
the wonderful habits of birds. Show that, 
notwithstanding God's care for them, they do 
as much for themselves as is consistent with 
their nature, and that God requires this of us.] 

6. Does not God design that men shall pro- 
vide for themselves according to their ability? 

7. When they have done so, what thought 
have they to comfort them ? 

That God always cares for his children. 

8. What does Jesus say about the lilies of 
the field? 

M Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.** 

9. What are we to learn from this ? 

That if God cares for the flowers, he must 
have still greater care for his children. 

[Speak of the glory of Solomon, and of the 
exquisite delicacy and beauty of many kinds 
of flowers. Show that the glory of Solomon 
was as nothing compared_with that in which 



the earth is clothed, and that we well may 
trust in the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
that Being who is the designer and maker of 
all the beauty and utility there is in the natu- 
ral world.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

I. Against what does Jesus next admonish 
his followers ? - Matt vi. 25. 

• 2. In what sense is "meat" used in this 
verse ? 
8. What is the meaning of "raiment" ? 

4. In what sense was the word "thought" 
often used at the time our translation of the 
Bible was made ? 

5. What then are we to understand by the 
expression " Take no thought for your life " ? 

6. What illustration does Jesus use to show 
that we need not be anxious about our life? 
26. 

7. Do the birds have no care whatever about 
their food and habitations? 

8. Are not all creatures so constituted that 
they must make some effort in order to live? 

9. To what extent ought man to provide for 
himself? 

10. When he has made reasonable efforts to 
provide for himself, what ought he to do, and 
what thought has he to comfort him ? 

II. By what question does Jesus show man's 
feebleness and need of trust in God ? 27. 

12. How much was a "cubit" ? 

13. Does this verse refer to height of stature 
or to length of life ? 

14. What inference concerning God's care 
for us is contained in verses 28-30 ? 

15. What account is given of the glory of 
Solomon in 2 Chron. ix. 13-28 ? 

16. What have you seen in nature that sur- 
passes Solomon's glory ? 

17. If God has such care for plants, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that he also cares for 
men ? 

18. How does Jesus express this idea ? 30. 

19. In what sense is "grass" used in this 
verse? 

20. What kind of ovens were in use among 
the Jews ? 

21. What reason is given in verse 32, why 
we should not be solicitous about our temporal 
wants? 
22. What are we to seek first? 33. 
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23. What is meant by " the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness " ? 

24. What is thejneaning of " all these things 
shall be added unto you " ? 

25. What is the meaning of verse 34? 

26. What great truth does this Lesson teach ? 

Notes. Matt. vi. 25. Take no thought for 
your life. This was a correct rendering of the 
original at the time the King James translation 
of the Bible was made, for " thought " was 
then constantly used as equivalent to anxiety 
or solicitude. By the expression "Take no 
thought for your life," we are to understand. 
Do not be anxious about your life. — Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment t The term "meat" was formerly ap- 
plied to all kinds of food, and is so used here. 
"Raiment" is the old English word for cloth- 
ing. "In the beginning of the verse he 
charged his disciples to take no thought — 
that is, not to be anxious — about the supply 
of their wants. In illustration of this, he 
says that God has given life, a far greater 
blessing than meat; that he has created the 
body, of far more consequence than raiment. 
Shall not he who has conferred the greater 
blessing be willing to confer the less ? Shall 
not he whio has formed the body so curiously, 
and made in its formation such a display of 
powers and goodness, see that it is properly 
protected and clothed ? He who has displayed 
so great goodness as to form the body, and 
breathe into it the breath of life, will surely 
follow up the blessing, and confer the smaller 
favor of providing that that body shall be 
clothed, and that life preserved." — Barnes. 

26. Behold the fowls of the air. Jesus now 
points to the birds as an illustration of the 
provision which the heavenly Father makes 
for his creatures. He provides for the birds; 
and will he not also provide for men ? We 
have not here, however, an argument for in- 
dolence and improvidence on the part of men. 
For observe that the birds do not gain food 
and rest with absolutely no effort. They 
must seek the food provided for them and 
build the nests in which they are to live; in 
other words, they must do the work they are 
constituted to do. So with men. They must 
make such efforts for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter as God has ordained that they shall make, 



Not unless they do this have they a right to 
rely on the providence of God. God's provi- 
dence affords no excuse for man's improvi- 
dence. 

27. Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stature f The cubit was origi- 
nally the length from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger. The cubit of the Script- 
ures is reckoned by some at eighteen inches, 
and by others as high as twenty-two. Nearly 
all commentators are of the opinion that the 
word here rendered "stature " would be bet- 
ter expressed by "age," as is the case in John 
ix. 21, 23, and Hebrews xi. 11. Few would 
care to add a foot and a half to their stature, 
while many would like to add to the length of 
their lives. The only objection to this ren- 
dering lies in the word " cubit ; " but this is 
hardly an objection, since terms of length 
are sometimes applied in the Scriptures to 
life, as where the Psalmist says : " Thou 
hast made my days as a hand-breadth," 
and " Teach me the measure of my days." 
Folsom translates this verse, " But who of you, 
by being anxious, can add one cubit to his 
length of life?" and Noyes, "But who of 
you, by anxious thought, can add to his 
life one cubit?" "The argument is," says 
Lirermore, "if we are so helpless as to 
be unable to add one cubit to our age, or pro- 
long our life one moment, why should we not 
perceive our very weakness to be a motive 
against being careful and troubled about many 
things?" 

28-30. Jesus now illustrates from the 
vegetable creation that man has no occa- 
sion for anxiety. If the flowers which last 
but a day are clothed in such beauty by the 
heavenly Father, can we think that he does 
not care for the bodies in which immortal 
souls have their seat! — The grass of the field 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven. "A strong expression, denoting the 
short continuance of flowers, so gloriously 
arrayed. They bloom for a day or a short 
space, but thej r soon fade and wither and are 
used for fuel. It was customary among the 
Jews to use dried grass and herbage, as well 
as other substances, as fuel for heating their 
ovens, and for other cuiinary purposes. 

I 1 Grass * in this verse seems to include plants 
and herbs generally, as 'meat » in verse 25 in- 
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eludes all kinds of food. The ovens of the 
Jews were generally holes in the ground, four 
or five feet deep, the bottom being covered 
with stones. When these stones were suffi- 
ciently heated, the bread was placed upon 
them, the ashes being removed and the top 
of the oven closed. They had other methods 
of baking, but this was the most usual." — 
Paige. 

32. For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek. "That is, those destitute of the true 
doctrines of religion, and unacquainted with 
proper dependence on divine providence, 
make it their chief anxiety thus to seek food 
and raiment. But you, who have a knowledge 
of your Father in heaven, who know that he 
will provide for your wants, should not be 
anxious." 

33. But seek ye jirst the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. Make love to God and 
love to man, with all that these imply, your 
chief aim. 

34. Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row. Do not be anxious about the future. — 
The morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. " Will bring its own cares and 
anxieties along with it, and the needed strength 
to meet them. This is the summing up of the 
whole. Do your present duties, unanxious 
about futurity. With wants and trials coming 
to beset you, there will also spring up a pres- 
ent help in every time of need." — Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. " Enough for 
every day is its own evil." — Norton. 



"The true Christian," says Luther, "prays 
an ^everlasting Lord's Prayer." What else, 
indeed, can he pray, either in act, or word, or 
thought. To pray the Lord's Prayer is not 
merely uttering the words. It is lifting the 
soul up, that it may be touched with love and 
reverence by the hallowed name of our Father 
who is in heaven. It is striving to bring heart 
and life into accordance with what is divine, 
so as to realize the true union between human 
effort and the Divine will. To pray the Lord's 
Prayer in spirit and in truth, is to live it all 
out as in God's presence, and with his aid. 
This co-working of man with God, this union 
of earnest effort and earnest prayer, is the life 
of all that is best within us. — Morison. 



REFERENCES. 

We give the following list of books which 
teachers and older scholars will find useful in 
connection with the study of this series of 
Lessons: "The Bible for Young People," 
Vol. V. (to be republished in this country 
soon as a part of Vol. III. of " The Bible for 
Learners"); Furness's "Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers," and "History of Jesus of Naza- 
reth" ; Ware's "Life of the Saviour"; 
Renan's "Life of Jesus"; Farrar's "life 
of Christ"; Geikie's "Life and Words of 
Christ"; "Ecce Homo"; Nichols's "Hours 
with the Evangelists " ; Trench's "Notes on 
the Parables "; Commentaries on the Gospels 
by Livermore, Morison, Norton, Paige, Barnes, 
and Abbott; Translations by Noyes, Fol- 
som, and Norton ; Stanley's " Sinai and Pales- 
tine " ; Hackett's " Illustrations of Scripture " ; 
Thomson's " The Land and the Book " ; Van 
Lennep's "Bible Lands" ; Miss Martineau's 
"Eastern Life." 

It is strongly recommended to teachers and 
older scholars that they consult, so far as they 
can, the books mentioned in this list 



What gave Jesus such perfect trust in God 
was his absolute belief in his Almighty provi- 
dence, coupled with his deep and holy confi- 
dence that every thing material is subordinate 
to the moral life, and must be made subservi- 
ent to its development —Bible for Learners. 



Jesus has left us not only a life, but a rich 
world of thoughts, in which all the best inspi- 
rations and longings of mankind meet and are 
reflected. It is the expression of the purest 
and directest truths which rise in the depths 
of the soul, and they are made common to all 
mankind by being uttered in the simplest and 
most popular form. — Keim. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESTIS. 



LESSON IX. 

THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 
Matthew Til. 1-5. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What does Jesus say about judging 
others ? 

44 Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 11 

[Explain to the class what it is to judge 
others. Illustrate the truth contained in these 
verses.] 

2. What does Jesus say about the mote and 
the beam ? 

" And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye t Or how wilt thou say 
to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye ; and behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye t Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye ; and then thalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye. 11 

3. What is a mote? 

4. What is a beam ? 

5. To whom does Jesus often apply the word 
"brother?" 

To all men. 

6. Do you think that he uses it in this sense 
here? 

7. Do you ever do wrong ? 

8. Do you ever complain of the wrong done 
by your brothers and sisters, and others with 
whom you play ? 

9. Which ought you to be more concerned 
about, the wrong you do yourself, or that done 
by others? 

[Explain that Jesus means by "mote," 
little faults, and by " beam," great faults, and 



that we should rid ourselves of our great faults 
before we condemn other people's little faults. 
Show how apt we are to violate this precept of 
Jesus, and how important it is that we should 
obey it.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What is it to judge any one ? 

2. What does Jesus say about judging oth- 
ers? Matt. vii. 1. 

3. Does this mean that we never should pro- 
nounce judgment on the words or conduct 
of others ? if not, what does it mean ? 

4. Have you noticed that those who judge 
uncharitably, are likely to be uncharitably 
judged ? 

5. What is said on this point in James 
ii.13? 

6. Are people apt to be " paid in their own 
coin " ? 

7. For what other reasons should we be 
slow to judge our fellow men? 

8. What is meant by u mote " and " beam " 
in verses 3-6 ? 

9. What truth is designed to be taught in 
verse 8? 

10. What is verse 4 designed to teach? 

11. What ought we to do before we reprove 
or condemn others ? 5. 

12. What does Jesus call those who reprove 
or condemn the faults of others, while they 
have greater faults themselves ? 

13. How are such people hyprocrites? 

14. Why is it more important that we 
should correct our own faults than that we 
should condemn the faults of others ? 

15. Which is it easier to do ? 

16. Which ought we to be more anxious to 
do, the things, that are easy and pleasant, or 
the things that are right? 

17. If we first cast the beam out of our own 
eye, t. e., correct our own faults, what will fol- 
low? 5. 

18. What does Paul say about judging oth- 
ers ? Bom. xiv. 13. 
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19. What is said on this subject in James 
iv. 11 V 

20. What effect would be produced if the 
precepts of Jesus, contained in this Lesson, 
were to be universally heeded ? 

Notes. Matt vii. 1. Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. This is not to be understood liter- 
ally. We cannot help forming an opinion of 
the words and acts of others, and in some 
cases it is right that we should express our 
opinion of them, however unfavorable it may 
be. The precept refers, not to those opinions 
about others which we are compelled to form, 
and, it may be, feel compelled to express, but 
to those rash, censorious, and unjust judg- 
ments which arise from a disposition in us to 
find fault and condemn. The meaning of the 
precept is, Be very slow to pronounce judg- 
ment on others. 

2. Fttr with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged. Here we have one of the reasons 
why we should be reluctant to express unfa- 
vorable opinions of others. We are apt to be 
judged in the same way that we judge. As a 
rule, a man is paid in his own coin. He re- 
ceives pretty much what he is accustomed to 
give. The man who speaks harshly to others 
is apt to get a harsh reply. He who is cruel 
to others usually finds that others are cruel to 
him. He who tries to cheat others is pretty 
certain to find that others try to cheat him. 
He who judges others rashly and uncharitably 
is ordinarily judged in the same way. But 
this is not the only reason why we should 
avoid hasty judgments. It frequently hap- 
pens that we do not understand the motives 
of others, that we know but few of the cir- 
cumstances which have led them to do what 
seems to us wrong, that we are guilty of the 
very sins which we are inclined to condemn 
in them, and perhaps greater ones. — And 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. " Mete " is an old English word 
meaning to measure or deal out. We are not 
to understand that Jesus approved the rule 
which he here states. We receive what we 
are accustomed to give, because this is in ac- 
cordance with human nature, not because it is 
a precept of Christianity. 

3. And why bekoldest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye. Why are you so anxious to 



detect and condemn the slight faults in an- 
other, but utterly forgetful of the great faults 
in yourself? ** The meaning is," says Barnes, 
" that we ace much more quick and acute to 
judge of small offences in others, than of much 
larger offences in ourselves. Even a very 
small object in the eye of another we discern 
much more quickly than a much larger one in 
our own ; a small fault in our neighbor we 
see much more readily than a large one in 
ourselves. This was also a proverb in fre- 
quent use among the Jews, and the same sen- 
timent was common among the Greeks, and 
deserves to be expressed in every language." 
" The figures used by Jesus," says Norton, 
" though so foreign to our mode of expression, 
would not. appear strange to Jews. Corre- 
sponding language is found in the Talmud. 
Thus, in one place, Babbi Tarphon is intro- 
duced as saying, 'I wonder whether there will 
be any one in this age who will receive cor- 
rection ; who when he is reproved and told 
to cast the straw out of his eye will not an- 
swer, cast the beam out of your own.' This 
passage is elsewhere repeated in nearly the 
same words ; and in another, it is said, 't 
beam, or mud, has got into his eye and blinded 
him.' " 

4. Or how will thou say to thy brother. 
"With what face, or with what propriety, 
can you criticise and condemn an offending 
brother, when j t ou are yourself guilty of things 
far worse?" The meaning of this verse, 
though similar to that of the last, is not pre- 
cisely the same. That referred rather to the 
detection of small faults in our brother ; this, 
rather to reproof on account of them. 

5. Thou hypocrite. Hypocrite, because he 
assumes to be good enough to reprove the 
little faults of another, though in reality he 
has a host of great faults of which he ought to 
rid himself. — First cast the beam out of thine 
own eye. "To see the mote is one thing, to 
cast it out is another. It is no doubt an act 
of charity to point out and assist in removing 
error from the mind of another. But this of- 
fice cannot be performed by those who look 
at their neighbor's errors and failings with an 
evil eye, and with whom there can be no true 
regard for their neighbor's welfare. How can 
one remove error from another's mind who has 
not even discovered the root of error in his 
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own ? What is to be expected from the la- 
bors of one who strives to convict his brother 
of error, rather than convince him of the truth? 
To correct what is wrong in another requires 
moral principle as well as intellectual discern- 
ment Not only a clear sight but a kind 
heart — not truth only, but goodness — must 
be employed in the work of correction and 
reformation. To cast the beam of evil out of 
our own eye, is therefore, the first and princi- 
pal duty we have to perform, even to our 
neighbor, and the only means of enabling us 
to see clearly to remove the mote from his 
eye." 



The unquestionable fact that the words of 
our Saviour are not always reported with per- 
fect correctness, is to be kept in view in study- 
ing the history of his ministry. It may not 
lead us to reject any declarations ascribed to 
him, as not founded on what he actually said, 
or as not in its essential meaning, true ; but it 
may enter as one element into our explana- 
tion of certain passages. It is sometimes ev- 
ident that it must enter into our explanation ; 
for it sometimes appears, from a comparison 
of the evangelists with one another, that the 
report of our Saviour's language which we 
find in one of them is defective or otherwise 
incorrect, and therefore that this report must 
be explained with reference to the fact that it 
is so. — Norton. 



The Sermon on the Mount is not more 
striking in itself than as it illustrates the 
being of Jesus, and is illustrated by it. What 
we here have in words existed in him as life. 
The qualities which he pronounces happy are 
far more vividly expressed in his character. 
No language, though it fell from an angel's 
lips, could show us the truth of returning good 
for evil* as it is shown in his life, and in his 
death, as the crown and seal of his life. — 
Furness. 



Whatever may be the surprises of the fu- 
ture, Jesus will never be surpassed. His wor- 
ship will grow young without ceasing ; his 
legend will call forth tears without end ; his 
sufferings will melt the noblest hearts ; all 
ages will proclaim that among the sons of 
men there is none born greater than Jesus. — 
Return. 



LESSON X. 

ASKING AND RECEIVING. 
Matthew Til. 7-12. 

FOB YOUHG SCHOLARS. 

1. What do you do when you want your 
father or mother to give you any thing? 

2. What great truth does Jesus teach about 
God? 

That he is our Heavenly Father . 

3. What does he say about asking things 
of our Heavenly Father? 

" Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shaU find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh, receiveth; 
and he that seeketh, findeih ; and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened. 1 * 

4. What questions does he ask concerning 
an earthly father? 

" Or what man is there of you, whom if his 
son ash bread, will he give him a stone t Or if 
he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent t " 

5. In what words does he teach that our 
heavenly Father is more ready than our 
earthly father to give us good things ? 

" If ye then being evil know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask.himt" 

6. If God is better than the best earthly 
father, how ought we to feel and act towards 
him? 

7. What is the best thing that we can ask 
of God? 

8. What does Jesus say' about doing to 
others as we would have them do to us? 

" Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets.** 

9. What is this command of Jesus called? 
The Golden Bute. 

10. What kind of a world would this be if 
everybody obeyed this rule? 

[Impress on the class the truth that God is 
our Father, that he wisely answers every sin- 
cere prayer, and that the best thing we can 
ask of him is that he will help us to live better 
lives. Explain the Golden Rule and show 
| what a good and happy world this would be 
lifeverrbodyobeyedtt.^ 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What is it to pray? 

2. What encouragement does Jesus give us 
to pray, in Matt. vii. 7, 8 ? 

3. With what limitations are these words to 
-be understood ? 

4. What does Jesus say no man will do 
when his son asks for bread ? 9, 10. 

5. What would he have us infer from this, 
concerning God? 11. 

6. In what sense may earthly parents be 
called "evil"? 

7. What expression is used instead of 
'" good things " in Luke's report of this say- 
ing of Jesus? Luke xi. 13. 

8. What is the best thing that we can pray 
for? 

9. Why is the Holy Spirit the best thing 
for which we can pray? 

10. Why may we be sure that God will give 
us more of his spirit if we sincerely pray for it ? 

11. Why can we not be sure that he will 
grant us the temporal good we ask ? 

12. Does answer to prayer necessarily con- 
sist in granting what we ask? 

13. What rule does Jesus give for our con- 
duct towards others ? 

14. What is this rule sometimes called ? 

15. Why is it so called? 

16. What effect would the universal ob- 
servance of it produce ? 

Notes. Matt vii. 7. Ash, and it shall be 
given you. Jesus does not mean that every 
petition, no matter what it may be, in what 
spirit made, will be granted. This precept, 
like all others, has its limitations. It must 
be qualified by the nature of the subject and 
by what Jesus teaches elsewhere. " ICis im- 
plied, of course, that we ask for those things 
which will benefit us, and ask with a becom- 
ing spirit of humility, reverence and confi- 
dence. For if we ask with an opposite spirit, 
we are not in a fit condition to receive spirit- 
ual blessings ; and God loves us too well to 
grant our requests, if, through blindness, we 
ask those things which would inj ure us." The 
words "ask," "seek," and "knock" are in- 
tended to inculcate essentially the same thing 
and make it more emphatic The idea is that 
our prayers should be sincere, earnest, and per- 
severing. 



8. For every one that asketh, receiveth. 
M No sincere prayer was ever offered to God 
which did not receive a gracious answer. 
No man ever sought the way of true wisdom, 
without sufficient success to reward his search. 
No man ever truly and in the right disposi- 
tion, requested, and was denied, admittance 
into the gospel kingdom. Such blessings we 
may ask with all confidence. God will not 
send us away empty. He will not refuse to 
grant us the righteousness we need. If we 
ask temporal blessings, he knoweth whether 
the things we ask would actually be blessings ; 
if they would, he will bestow them; otherwise 
he will withhold them and bestow better 
things. But spiritual blessings we have full 
assurance are profitable, and need not doubt 
that he will bestow them." — Paige. 

9. Or what man is there of you, whom if 
his son ash bread, will he give him a stone t 
If an earthly father will not give his hungry 
child a stone when he asks for bread, but 
satisfy his want, how much less will the 
heavenly Father mock the desires of his 
children for higher good. Man is the em- 
phatic word in this verse. "It is worthy of 
remark that in teaching us the character of 
our Father in heaven and his dealings with 
his children, Jesus does not employ abstract 
terms, but simply appeals to those affections, 
which being possessed alike by all are the 
ground of universal perception. He appeals 
to our instincts rather than our reason in 
proof of God's fatherly tenderness and benefi- 
cence." 

10. Or if he ash a fish, will he give him a 
serpentt "A fish has some resemblance to 
a serpent; yet no parent would attempt to 
deceive his child in this. So God will not give 
to us that which might appear to be of use, 
but which would be injurious." — Barnes. 

11. If ye then being evil " The imperfec- 
tion of earthly parents is contrasted with the 
perfection of the heavenly Father. Parents 
may be selfish, unfeeling, partial, fickle, or 
passionate, but God is absolute, unchangeable, 
wise, and kind." — Livermore. — Good things. 
In the parallel passage, Luke xi. 13, "the 
Holy Spirit," a more definite expression, is 
used. It is evident that when we pray for 
this, we pray for the best of all things. ** God 
always bestows something really good, some- 
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thing which will advance the reign of Christ, 
in answer to the Christian's prayer. Every 
earnest request offered to God, for whatever 
object, so the request be made in the spirit of 
Jesus, is a certain means of advancing some- 
what the cause of Christ in the world and in 
the soul. Any thing less than this would 
not exhaust the strong language of Jesus. 
He plainly teaches that every Christian 
prayer, without exception, brings down some- 
thing from heaven, — that we always have 
something more because we ask, and in con- 
sequence of asking, than we should otherwise 
receive. Nothing less than this will satisfy 
his language, which teaches as plainly as lan- 
guage can, that not one prayer is breathed in 
vain; and this explanation is in harmony 
with every other expression on the subject in 
the New Testament, and is not contradicted 
by any other passage." — J. F. Clarke. 

"It follows that we may say that all the 
prayers of him who prays aright are heard. 
As regards spiritual things the result of every 
prayer, in proportion as it is believing prayer, 
is to awaken the spiritual life: as regards out- 
ward things, he who asks for them in faith 
asks for them in the name of his Master; and 
this implies that his chief prayer is, 'Thy 
kingdom come,* and that he asks for earthly 
'gifts only so far as they are the means of 
securing spiritual gifts. Therefore, if God 
refuses the earthly object because it would be 
injurious to the welfare of his soul, this very 
refusal is a favorable answer to the essential 
part of his prayer." — Tholuck. 

12. Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you. "In all circum- 
stances, everywhere, to every person, do as 
you would reasonably desire to be done by. 
The sense is, not that our wishes, however 
unjust, should be the measure of our conduct 
towards others; but that we should act to 
others as we might properly wish them to 
conduct towards us. Rightly construed, the 
precept is of universal obligation and appli- 
cation. It is an abridgment of social duty. 
The common iron rule is, to do to others *as 
others do to us. But this golden one of our 
Saviour is more noble, to do to others as we 
would that others should do to us." — Liver- 
more. 

" The question is sometimes asked, how 



far the Golden Rule is original in this place. 
Similar precepts have been quoted from other 
writers, but no one which has the same fulness 
of meaning as this. In Tobit iv. 15, we read 
4 Do to no man that which thou hatest.' 
Kuinoel quotes from the Talmud a similar pre- 
cept, ' Do not to another that which is hateful 
to yourself. 1 Seneca, Ep. 94, says, 'Expect 
from another the same that you do to him/ 
Each of these, and indeed all of them com- 
bined, fail to come up to the precept of Jesus. 
At best they cover only the negative and least 
important side of the great rule of disinterested 
and active beneficence which he has laid down. 
But independently of the precise meaning of 
the precept standing by itself, he has infused 
into it a religious power which takes it up out 
of the region of moral precepts and endows it 
with his own spiritual life. The warm re- 
ligious atmosphere which is thrown around 
his instructions gives them a new vitality. . . . 
The Golden Rule, urged from a religious mo- 
tive on hearts already" touched by a sense of 
God's infinite condescension and kindness, is 
filled out with a divine life which gives it in- 
spiration and power." — Morison. 



The Sermon on the Mount has written it- 
self on the hearts of men. The wise and 
simple may find in it an exposition of the 
whole duty of man, given with the authority 
of a voice out of heaven. To the truth and 
thoroughness of its precepts, the universal 
conscience of mankind will for ever bear wit- 
ness. Let every man prove it for himself. It 
is intelligible to the humblest mind. It can- 
not be exhausted by the highest. It illumi- 
nates every sphere of human life, announcing 
the laws of personal and social well-being. — 
Furness. 



Christ did not formally and explicitly set 
aside the Jewish religion; but he said his own 
was better. At least it is the inference we 
draw from the teachings and facts of his min- 
istry, that he regarded the Mosaic system as a 
seed, and a mere seed, or, as Paul expressed 
it, a school-master to bring men to him. He 
did not forbid his hearers to worship in the 
temple; but it is plain he considered the more 
entirely spiritual our ideas of piety the bet- 
ter. — Hours with the Evangelists. 
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LESSON XI. 

PROFESSING AND DOING. 
Matthew VH. 18-03. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What do you call a person who con- 
stantly does good deeds ? 

2. What do you call a person who constantly 
does bad deeds? 

3. How does Jesus say that we may know 
whether people are good or bad ? 

By their fruits. 

4. What does he mean by the frui's of peo- 
ple? 

The deeds that they do. 

5. What question does he ask to show that 
good men are to be known by their good 
deeds, and bad men by their bad deeds ? 

44 Do men gather grape* of thorns, or Jigs of 
thistles'?" 

6. What does he say of every good tree? 

" Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit." 

7. What does he say of a corrupt, or bad 
tree? 

"But a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit." 

8. What does he say a good tree cannot 
bring forth? 

'* A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. 11 

9. What does he say a corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth ? 

14 Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
goodfruit." 

10. In what words does Jesus teach, that 
not those who pretend to be good, but those 
who do the will of God, enter the kingdom 
of heaven? 

41 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the wiU of my Father which 
is in heaven. 11 

11. What is it to do the will of our Father 
in heaven ? 

[The teacher may explain what is meant 
by "Lord, Lord," and "the kingdom of 
heaven " ; also show that the, character, of 
people is known by what they constantly do, 
not by what they pretend to be.] 



FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What two gates and ways does Jesus al- 
lude to in Matt vii. 13, 14? 

2. Why is the way that leadeth unto life 
described as narrow, and that which leadeth 
to destruction, broad ? 

3. Against whom did Jesus caution his 
hearers? 15. 

4. What does the word 44 prophet" often 
mean in the Bible ? 

5. What are we to understand here by 
44 false prophets " ? 

6. How does Jesus say that the character 
of men may be known ? 16. 

7. What is meant here by " fruits " ? 

8. By what question does Jesus illustrate 
that we may know men by their fruits? 

9. How does he contrast a good and a bad 
tree ? 17, 18. 

10. What does he say of every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit? 19. 

11. What is the meaning of this when ap- 
plied to bad men ? 

12. Does punishment in most instances 
overtake men suddenly ? 

13. Is it sure to overtake bad men at some 
time? 

14. What truth is repeated in verse 20 ? 

15. What does Jesus say in verse 21 about 
admission to the kingdom of heaven? 

16. What does he mean by "the kingdom 
of heaven " ? 

17. What is meant by 4i Lord, Lord " ? 

18. What is it to do the will of God. 

19. On what ground does Jesus say that 
many will seek admission to the kingdom of 
heaven ? 22. 

20. What is meant by " that day " ? 

21. What was it to prophesy in the name of 
Jesus ? 

22. What was it to " cast out devils " ? 

23. What was it to do wonderful works in 
the name of Jesus ? 

24. What is the meaning of verse 23 ? 

25. What great truths may be learned from 
this Lesson ? 

Notes. Matt vii. 13. Enter ye in at ike 
strait gate. In this verse and the next Jesus 
alludes to two ways, one leading to life, and the 
other to destruction. The way to life is nmr- 
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row, and entered through a narrow gate which 
but few find. The way to destruction is broad, 
and entered through a wide gate which many 
pass. The design of Jesus in these verses is 
to show that the attainment of holiness is so 
difficult that but few make the requisite effort 
to gain it, and that sin is so alluring that mul- 
titudes thoughtlessly pursue it in some of its 
varied forms until they are ruined. The truth 
of this is obvious. So much watchfulness, per- 
severance, and self-denial are requisite to a holy 
character that but few, comparatively speak- 
ing, exert themselves sufficiently to make it 
theirs. On the other hand, it is so easy to 
yield to temptation, to gratify wrong desires, 
to fall into evil habits, that many, very many, 
keep on in a sinful course, until destruction 
overtakes them. " The figure of the gate and 
road are taken from the ancient cities, some of 
whose passages and entrances were thronged, 
and others narrow and unfrequented. The 
cultivation of a true, disinterested, self-renounc- 
ing love, and its constant exercise, under all 
circumstances, is difficult indeed." 

15. Beware of fake prophets. In the scrip- 
tures the word prophet does not mean simply 
one who'fortells events, but a religious teacher. 
In this verse Jesus means, no doubt, Beware 
of false, or hypocritical teachers of religion. — 
Ravening wolves, " A wolf in sheep's clothing 
is a proverb to express a cruel hypocrite. The 
teachers here described make fair pretensions, 
are pure and innocent outwardly, but in- 
wardly are ready to prey upon their victims. 
In this description, Jesus referred, perhaps, 
to the Jewish teachers who made long prayers, 
but devoured widow's houses ; innocent, pure 
and harmless as sheep, to all appearance, but 
in reality full of extortion and excess, rapa- 
cious as wolves." — Livermore. 

16. Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
This illustration referred primarily to the 
false prophets cautioned against in the pre- 
ceding verse, but may with equal truth and 
propriety be applied to all men. As we judge 
no fruit-tree by its vigorous growth, its fair 
proportions, its luxuriant foliage, or its beau- 
tiful blossoms, but by the kind of fruit it 
bears; so we must judge men, not by the doc- 
trines they profess or the religious experi- 
ence they claim, but by the lives which they 
are seen in the long run to lead. — Do men 



gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles t 
" So from these counterfeit teachers, meagre 
souls, wretched hypocrites, the cumbering 
thorns and thistles of the moral world, we are 
not to look for those rich, nutritious lessons 
of wisdom which proceed from one who speaks 
from the abundance of a deep, good heart; es- 
pecially from the tree of barren hypocrisy we 
cannot expect any fruits of good works, but 
only the leaves and flowers of good profes- 
sions, and specious pretensions." — Livermore. 
17, 18. The illustrations introduced in the 
preceding verse are further expanded in these 
verses. A good tree brings forth good fruit, 
and a bad tree bad fruit, and it is morally 
impossible that it should be otherwise. So it 
is with men; a good man cannot habitually do 
bad deeds, nor a bad man habitually do good 
deeds. " Human conduct is determined by 
the state of the heart, as fruits are by the na- 
ture of the tree upon which they grow." 

19. Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit. Some suppose this verse to have been 
interpolated by some copyist, from Matt iii. 
10, and consider it inappropriate here. But 
whether uttered by Jesus in this connection 
or not, it serves to remind us that punishment 
is sure to come in consequence of neglected 
opportunities and violated laws. 

20. Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know 
them. "The rule by which the character of 
men may be tested, having been illustrated 
by physical facts, is here repeated. We shall 
do well, however, to remember that in illus- 
trations, as in parables, (which, indeed, are 
but illustrations on a more extended scale,) it 
is not necessary to seek for a precise corre- 
spondence in every particular point. The main 
idea is the only material point, and the main 
idea in the present case is, that the conduct 
of men as clearly proves the character of the 
principles by which they are governed, as the 
fruit of a tree denotes it to be of one kind or 
another. The moral is that we should not 
suffer ourselves to be deceived by mere pro- 
fessions; but that we should look closely at 
the conduct, and judge from that whether 
men are truly disciples, or whether they are 
but wolves in sheep's clothing." — Paige. 

21-23. "The general idea contained in 
these verses is, that none but obedient disci- 
ples were to enjoy the privileges and advan- 
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tages of that kingdom which Jesus came to 
establish. Professions alone, however noisy, 
would not entitle any to admission. Our Lord 
had before referred to the proper door of en- 
trance, by which, though strait, men might 
enter the kingdom. They must observe the 
golden rule, and do to others as they would 
that others should do to them. In other 
words, they must cultivate a spirit of univer- 
sal benevolence, and love others as they love 
themselves. None others can enter that king- 
dom; or, which is the same thing, none other 
can be a true disciple." — Paige. 

21. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord. The word "Lord" here is equivalent 
to Master. By the phrase " kingdom of heav- 
en," Jesus usually means the sway of spirit- 
ual truth in the hearts of men. The whole 
verse then would seem to mean something like 
this: Not the man who professes to be my dis- 
ciples shall have the peace, light, truth, heav- 
enly mindedness, which my religion is capa- 
ble of imparting, but he who lives in harmony 
with the divine wilL 

22. Many will say to me in that day. It is 
probable that the expression "that day," re- 
fers to the time when his kingdom shall be 
established. — Have we not prophesied in thy 
name. Have we not taught your doctrines. 
— And in thy name cast out devils, demons, 
rather. Among the Jews in the time of Jesus, 
insame persons were supposed to be possessed 
of demons, or evil spirits. It is represented 
here that many would claim to be subjects of 
his kingdom because they cast out demons. — 
Wonderful works. Miracles. 

23. Then will 1 profess unto them, I never 
knew you. The sense of this verse is: that 
not those who teach the religion of Jesus, nor 
those who do good deeds to gain the applause 
of men are his disciples, unless their lives are 
pervaded by his spirit 



My soul does not depend on the numbers 
which resemble it. It has original, deep-laid 
moral wants of its own. The soul was made 
to scar higher and higher, and to grow bet- 
ter and better. Christianity supplies motives 
for such progress, and new motives with every 
new period of our lives. A Christian is al- 
ways outgrowing his motives. — Hours with 
the Evangelists. 



LESSON XII. 

THE TWO FOUNDATIONS. 
Matthew TIL *4-*7. 

FOR TOUHO SCHOLARS. 

1. What does Jesus say, at the end of the 
Sermon on the Mount, of whoever hears his 
sayings, and does them? 

" Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a wise man, which built his house upon a rock : 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell not : for it was founded upon a 
rock. 11 

2. What does Jesus say of every one that 
hears his sayings, and does them not V 

" And every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand: and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; audit fell: and great was the fatt of it: 1 

[The teacher may remark that the construc- 
tion of houses, and character of the storms, 
in Palestine, made this figure particularly 
striking.] 

3. What came to pass when Jesus had ended 
these sayings ? 

** And it came to pass when Jesus had ended 
hese sayings, that the people were astonished at 
his doctrine. 11 

4. Why were they astonished *t his doc- 
trine? 

" For he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes: 1 
[Explain the meaning of this to the class.] 

5. What kind of a teacher do you think 
Jesus was ? 

6. What kind of a world do you think this 
would be if everybody obeyed his teachings ? 

7. Do we not often violate some things that 
he taught? 

8. Ought we not to try hard to obey all that 
he commands? 

[The teacher may speak of the gratitude we 
ought to feel for the teachings of Jesus ; of 
the light,' peace, and consolation which they 
afford ; of the harmony of Jesus' life with his 
teachings; and of our need of more of his 
spirit. J 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. To what does Jesus compare every one 
who hears his sayings, and does them ? Matt 
vii. 24, 25. 

2. To what does he compare every one who 
hears his sayings and does them not? 26, 27. 

3. What rendered the comparison used in 
these verses peculiarly striking in Palestine? 

4. What is said in James i. 23, 24, of any 
one who is a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer of it ? 

5. Do any of us put in practice all the truth 
we hear ? 

6. What would be the effect on us if we 
were to do so ? 

7. Are the best people you know those who 
obey, or those who disobey the precepts of 
Jesus ? 

8. Why is he who practises what Jesus 
taught, on a sure foundation ? 

9. Why is he who disregards what Jesns 
taught, on a sandy foundation ? 

10. What effect had the Sermon on the 
Mount on those who heard it ? 28. 

11. Why were the people astonished at 
what Jesus taught? 29. 

12. Who were the scribes? 

13. How did they teach the people ? 

14. What does "he taught them as one 
having authority " mean ? 

15. In what does Jesus' authority as a 
teacher consist? 

16. What besides authority characterizes 
Jesus as a teacher? 

Notes. Matt vii. 24. Therefore whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine, Jesus 
closes the Sermon on the Mount by illustrating 
that it is not sufficient to hear his words; they 
must be obeyed. Whoever hears his sayings 
and does them is compared to a prudent man, 
who built his house upon a rock, and the winds 
and the floods could not prevail against it 
Whosoever hears his sayings and does them 
not is compared to a foolish man, who built 
his house upon the sand, and the winds and 
the floods swept it away. 

"The beauty of the comparison is enhanced 
by knowing the reference which is here made 
to the soil and climate of Judea. The land is 
hilly and rocky, and the heavy rains which 
fall at periodical seasons wash away the earth. 



The torrents pour down the hills with irresist- 
ible violence, carrying away whatever with- 
stands their fury ; sweeping before them build- 
ings that are founded upon a sandy and treach- 
erous basis. The winds also, as is common in 
warm climates, blow with terrible force; still 
more endangering what is exposed to the roll- 
ing floods. The houses, too, of the poorer 
classes, are of frail construction, being built 
of mud walls, or bricks dried in the sun, and 
reeds and rushes, which render their overthrow 
still more probable, in the heavy rains and 
hurricanes incident to that climate, unless they 
are very securely built upon a solid foundation. 
Jesus accordingly spoke to his hearers of what 
was familiar to them, drawing illustrations 
from their own observation and experience." 
— Livermore. 

44 The whole difference between the wise and 
the foolish, and between the eternal conse- 
quences of wisdom and folly, consists in one 
thin?, and is described by one word, and that 
word is doeth. This word holds a most 
prominent place in the whole of the Scriptures 
of truth, and an all-important place in the 
economy of the religious life. To do or not to 
do, decides the question of order and disor- 
der, of weakness and power, of salvation and 
condemnation, of life and death. Doing is the 
use and end of religion. Hearing the Lord's 
sayings, which includes knowing and under- 
standing them, is but a means to an end, and 
that end is to do them. To do what we hear 
is wisdom; to hear and not to do, is folly. 
Wisdom and folly in Scripture, do not mean 
intellectual, but moral states. Wisdom is not 
knowledge, but the right use of it; folly is 
not the absence of knowledge, but its abuse." 
— Bruce. 

27. Great was the fall of it. u The trav- 
eller is touched with sadness, as he surveys 
the ruins of splendid temples and palaces, the 
relics of ancient grandeur; but what are the 
desolations of earthly fabrics, and splendid 
cities, compared with man, the temple of the 
Deity, broken down and in ruins ? " — Liver- 
more. 

28. Ended these sayings. The whole Sermon 
on the Mount. — Astonished .at his doctrine. 
44 At his teaching, both in matter and manner. 
The original expresses more than astonish- 
ment The truths he enforced, the simplicity, 
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directness, and spiritual power with which he 
delivered them, seized hold of their hearts, so 
as to strike them with awe." 

29. For he taught them as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes, "Mention is 
repeatedly made of the surprise and admira- 
tion of the people at his teaching. Matt xxii. 
33; Mark i. 22; xi. 18; Luke iv. 32. Nor 
can we wonder at it, when we consider, on the 
one side, the capacities and wants of human 
nature, and, on the other, the qualifications of 
Jesus to speak to it. Men have more in them 
than they know of. A soul of unlimited pow- 
ers hungers and thirsts within them. They 
love to be caught up into the light and glory 
of great truths and heavenly principles. Such 
times are memorable. And notwithstanding 
the degeneracy of the Jews, the formality and 
petrifaction into which religion had grown, the 
hypocrisy of the priests, human nature was 
stronger than Jewish habits. The common 
people heard Jesus gladly; for he spoke to 
them as a divine brother. They perceived 
that he was unlike their Rabbis and scribes; 
for they trifled, wasting their time and strength 
upon puerile ceremonies and vain controver- 
sies. But Jesus was grave, and dwelt upon 
truths that came home to the business and 
bosom of every man. The scribes referred for 
authority to the ancients. Jesus spoke from 
an internal authority, and consciousness of the 
truth of what he said, and of an inspiration 
and commission from the Deity, that must 
have clothed his words with a truly celestial 
power. The wickedness and hypocrisy of 
many of the scribes of course undermined all 
their moral force as teachers of religion. The 
pure and benevolent spirit of Jesus, his unim- 
peachable goodness, added a thousand persua- 
sives to his doctrine; and overflowing, as it 
must naturally have done, in tone, and gest- 
ure, and feature, it impressed the people alto- 
gether differently from the cant and coldness 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. Jesus was 
humble, accessible, and noble. They were 
proud, reserved, and mean. Jesus preached 
the truth of God. They preached themselves. 
It is not strange that the people were aston- 
ished. No such teacher had ever appeared, or 
was ever again to appear. He spoke to the 
reason, the conscience, and the heart. He was 
profound, yet plain ; powerful, but gentle. 



The precepts he gave for human conduct; the 
motives he addressed to the heart; the con- 
nection he pointed out between the character 
and the life ; the authority with which he urged 
his doctrines; the fearlessness with which he 
condemned the hypocritical scribes and Phar- 
isees ; the beautiful light in which he presented 
God as a father, and man as a brother; the 
views he offered of the purposes of the Creator, 
and the destiny of man; and the fine illustra- 
tions with which he clothed his truths — all 
bore the fullest evidence to his unrivalled ex- 
cellence as a spiritual teacher and guide. 
What further proof can we reasonably demand 
of his divine mission, or of our personal obli- 
gations to obey and follow him as our Master." 
— Livermore. 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
The kingdom of heaven is the reign of God, 
first in the human heart, and then in the hu- 
man life: the reign of truth and love; the 
reign of the Messiah foretold by the prophet, 
when men should beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and when the desert should rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose ; it is the reign of Christ 
here and now; it is Christianity in this world, 
beginning here, continued hereafter. The 
kingdom of heaven, then, is not heaven in the 
other world, but heaven in this world; not 
heaven hereafter, but heaven here. It is here 
that it is continued into the other world; but 
it begins in this world. When John the Baptist, 
when Christ and when his apostles preached, 
saying, " The kingdom of heaven is at hand," 
they meant a kingdom in this world. When 
we pray in our daily prayer, " Thy kingdom 
come," we are praying for it to come here. In 
the parables which compare the kingdom of 
heaven to "leaven," to *• mustard seed," to 
"a net," &c, Christianity is spoken of; and 
so when Christ speaks of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, it is the key to the king- 
dom of heaven which is referred to. Heaven 
itself is the invisible, spiritual world of God; 
but the kingdom of heaven is that world de- 
scending into this. God with us, the tabern- 
acle of God with men. The kingdom of 
heaven, therefore, means Christianity here, or 
Christ reigning, first in the heart, then in the 
church, next in society, and lastly in the 
state.— J. F. Clarke. 
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LESSON XIII. 

BEVLEW OF THE 8ERM0H OK THE 
MOUHT. 

Matthew V. 1,-TIL 29. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. How long ago did Jesus live? 

2. In what part of the world did he live? 

3. To what kind of people did he preach ? 

4. What did he do besides preach? 

5. What remarkable sermon, preached by 
him, have you been studying in the last 
twelve Lessons ? 

6. What have you learned that the verses 
in the first part of this sermon which begin 
with the word blessed are called ? 

7. Can you repeat the Beatitudes ? 

8. What did Jesus say about love to ene- 
mies? 

9. What did he say about doing good deeds 
to be seen of men ? 

10. What prayer did he teach in this ser- 
mon? 

11. Where did he say that we should lay 
up treasures ? 

12. What did he say about God's care for 
the birds? 

13. What did he mean that we should learn 
from God's care for the birds ? 

14. What did he teach about judging oth- 
ers? 

15. In what words did he teach that our 
heavenly Father is more ready than any 
earthly father to give good things to his chil- 
dren ? 

16. Can you repeat the Golden Rule ? 

17. In what way did Jesus teach that we 
may know people who are really good from 
those who only pretend to be good? 

[It is probable that some classes will not 
have learned the preceding Lessons well 
enough to be able to answer the questions in 
this. Where this is the case the teacher can 
select some part of the Sermon on the Mount 
to be learned, or to talk about] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. In what part of Palestine was the Sermon 
on the Mount preached? 

2. To whom was it delivered ? 



3. What can you say of the condition and 
opinions of the Jewish people in the time of 
Jesus. 

4. What are the verses at the beginning of 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 3-11) 
called? 

5. Will you repeat the Beatitudes ? 

6. What does Jesus call his disciples in 
Matt v. 13, 14? 

7. To what subject does he next allude? 
17-20. 

8. What does he say about anger and mur- 
der? 21,22. 

9. What does he say about reconciliation to 
our brother before we offer our gift to God? 
23, 24. 

10. What does he say about oaths ? 33-37. 

11. What does he teach about retaliation ? 
38-42. 

12. What does he teach about love to ene- 
mies? 43-48. 

13. What does he teach about doing alms 
to be seen of men ? vi. 1-4. 

14. What does he say about praying to be 
seen of men ? 5-8. 

16. In what manner are we to pray ? 9-13. 

16. What does he say about forgiveness, in 
verses 14 and 15 ? 

17. What does he say about fasting to be 
seen of men ? 16-18. 

18. What does he say about laying up treas- 
ures on earth and in heaven ? 19-21. 

19. What does he say about the single and 
the evil eye? 22,23. 

20. What is meant here by "single," and 
"evil"? 

21. What does he say about serving two 
masters ? 24. 

22. In what words does he caution against 
anxious thought ? 25-34. 

23. What does he teach about judging oth- 
ers ? vii. 1-5. 

24. What does he teach about receiving 
what we ask in prayer ? 7-11. 

25. What does he say about doing to oth- 
ers what we would have them do to us ? 12. 

26. What is this verse called ? 

27. What contrast does he present between 
the way to life and the way to destruction ? 
13, 14. 

28. In what words does he caution against 
false prophets? 15. 
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29. By what illustration does he show that 
wo are to judge men by their fruits ? 16- 
20. 

80. How does he further teach that mere 
professions of goodness are not enough ? 21- 
23. 

31. With what words did he close his ser- 
mon? 24-27. 

32. What effect had it on the people? 
28. 

33. Why did it have this effect ? 29. 

34. What further can you say of the differ- 
ence between the teaching of Jesus and that 
of the Jewish teachers of his time? 

85. Have we a verbatim report of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? 

36. Is there reason to suppose that it con- 
tains a pretty accurate report of what Jesus 
said? 



We are told that the people were astonished, 
or exceedingly struck, by the Sermon on the 
Mount, — for Jesus, it is remarked, taught 
"as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes." Not that they were struck with 
any majesteriiil air in him. This could 
not have been the secret of the impression 
produced. It were impossible that in this re- 
spect any one should have exceeded the 
scribes. The explanation irresistibly occurs, 
conscious of the divinity of his office, that 
consciousness must have given a tone to his 
teaching, such as on another occasion drew 
from his awe-struck hearers the exclamation, 
Never man spake like this man. — Hours with 
the Evangelists. 



Under what obligations are we for this 
Sermon on the Mount! In all languages 
there is not a discourse to be found that can 
be compared with it for purity, and truth, and 
beauty, and dignity. Were these doctrines 
obeyed and loved how pure and peaceful would 
be the world! How would hypocrisy be 
abashed and confounded! How would im- 
purity hang its head ! How would peace reign 
in every family and nation ! How would an- 
ger and wrath flee! How would the poor, 
and needy, and sorrowful bend themselves 
before their common Father and seek peace 
and eternal life ! — Barnes. 



REFERENCES. 

We give the following list of books which 
teachers and older scholars will find useful in 
connection with the study of this series of 
Lessons: "The Bible for Young People," 
Vol. V. (to be republished in this country 
soon as a part of Vol. III. of " The Bible for 
Learners"); Furness's "Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers," and "History of Jesus of Naza- 
reth" ; Ware's "Life of the Saviour" ; 
Kenan's "Life of Jesus"; Farrar's "Life 
of Christ"; Geikie's "Life and Words of 
Christ"; "Ecce Homo"; Nichol's "Hours 
with the Evangelists " ; Trench's " Notes on 
the Parables"; Commentaries on the Gospels 
by Livermore, Morison, Norton, Paige, Barnes, 
and Abbott; Stanley's " Sinai and Palestine " ; 
Hackett's " Illustrations of Scripture " ; Thom- 
son's " The Land and the Book " ; Van Len- 
nep's " Bible Lands " ; Miss Martineau's 
"Eastern Life." 

It is strongly recommended to teachers and 
older scholars that they consult, so far as they 
can, the books mentioned in this list. 



Though in the midst of men, gross, sensual, 
uninformed, unprincipled, the morality of 
Jesus is the most pure, correct, and sublime; 
his views of duty are the most rational and 
comprehensive; not only does he transcend, 
beyond all comparison, the rulers and teach- 
ers of his own nation, but it is the highest 
praise of the best philosophers of ancient 
times, of Socrates and of Cicero, that their no- 
tions of religion and duty have some imper- 
fect resemblance to those of Jesus of Nazareth. 
— Norton. 



The Lessons for next month will be on the 
parables in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
Matthew XHI. 1-0; 18-23. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What story did Jesus tell one day when 
he sat in a boat and a great many people stood 
on the shore to listen to him ? 

The Parable of the Sower. 

2. How did he begin this parable ? 
Behold a tower went forth to tow, 

3. What happened to some of the seeds that 
he sowed? 

They fell by the wayside and the birds came 
and ate them. 

4. What happened to other seeds that he 
sowed? 

They fell upon great fiat rocks that had just 
a little toil over them. 

5. Did those seeds come up ? 

~ Yes, they came up very toon, because the toil 
on the rockt wot easily warmed by the tun. 

6. What happened to them as soon as they 
were up ? 

The tun scorched them and they withered 
away, because they could get no root in the thin 
soil on the rockt. 

7. What become of other seeds that were 
sowed ? 

They fell among thornt, and the thtrnt 
sprung up and choked them. 

8. Where did other seeds fall? 

They fell into good ground and brought forth 
fruit. 

9. What do you think Jesus meant to teach 
by this parable ? 

[The teacher should call attention to the 
naturalness of this parable, and show that 
children are like the different kinds of ground, 
and the truths taught them by their parents 



and teachers like the seeds here spoken of. 
Speak of the importance of retaining and 
heeding all the truth we hear.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What is related of Jesus in Matt xiii. 1? 

2. Where did he go when great multitudes 
had gathered around him? 2. 

3. Where did the multitude stand? 

4. What sea is alluded to in these verses ? 

5. Where was this sea and what account 
can you give of it 

6. In what way did Jesus speak to the peo- 
ple? 3. 

7. What definition can you give of a para- 
ble? 

8. What is the first parable uttered by Jesus 
on this occasion called ? 

9. What may have suggested it? 

10. How did Jesus begin this parable? 3. 

11. What became of some the seeds scat- 
tered by the sower? 4. 

12. What is meant here by " the wayside " ? 

13. What became of other seeds? 5. 

14. What is meant here by " stony places " ? 

15. Why did the seeds that fell on 4t stony 
places " spring up all the quicker? 

16. What was the fate of the young blades 
when the hot sun shone on them ? 6. 

17. What became of other seeds? 7. 

18. What is said of the seed that fell into 
good ground ? 8. 

19. Have you noticed that some people do 
not seem to be at all impressed by the truths 
they hear? 

20. Do not such people seem to be like a 
hard-trodden path, and the truths proclaimed 
to them like seeds sown in that path and 
picked up by the birds ? 

21. What does Jesus say about this in his 
explanation of the parable of the sower ? 19. 

22. What is meant here by "the word of 
the kingdom " ? 

23. What is meant by •• ttie wicked one ' 
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24. Have you not noticed that some people 
are easily impressedjfcy the truths they hear, 
and easy to lose the impressions made on them 
by these troths? 

25. Do not the troths such people hear meet 
the same fate as the seeds that fell on stony 
places? 

26. What does Jesus say about this? 20,21. 

27. What does ** anon " mean in verse 20? 

28. Did tribulation and persecution fre- 
quently arise in the early ages of Christian- 
ity? 

29. What causes are more powerful now to 
turn the unstable from truth and duty ? 

30. Are not some people too much engaged 
in seeking pleasure, riches, or fame, to give 
much heed to morality and religion? 

31. Is not the fate of the moral and religious 
truths such people hear, much like that of 
grain sown among thorns ? 

32. What does Jesus say about this ? 22. 

33. Have you not noticed that some people 
are permanently improved in character by 
the truths they hear ? 

34. To what does Jesus compare such peo- 
ple? 23. 

35. What kind of fruit do such people bring 
forth? Gal. v. 22, 23. 

Notes. Matt xiii. 1. The Sea-side. The 
Parable of the Sower was uttered by Jesus on 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, — also 
called the Sea of Tiberias and the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret. It was a small inland sea of oval 
shape, about thirteen miles long and six wide. 
44 Most of our Lord's public life was spent in 
the environs of the Sea of Gennesaret On its 
shores stood Capernaum, 4 his own city;' on 
its shores he called his first disciples from their 
occupation as fishermen, and near its shores 
he spoke many of his parables, and performed 
many of hb miracles. This region was the 
most densely peopled in Palestine. No less 
than nine cities stood on the very shores of 
the lake; while numerous large villages dotted 
the plains and hill-sides around. . . . The 
river Jordan enters this sea at its northern 
end, and passes out at its southern end. In 
fact the bed of the lake is just a lower section 
of the great Jordan valley. Its most remark- 
able feature is its deep depression, being no 

less than seven hundred feet below the level 



of the ocean. Like almost all lakes of volcanic 
origin, it occupies the bottom of a great basin, 
the sides of which shelve down with a uniform, 
slope from the surrounding plateaus. On the 
east the banks are nearly two thousand feet 
high, destitute of verdure and of foliage, 
deeply furrowed by ravines, but quite flat 
along the summit; forming in fact the sap- 
porting wall of the table-land of Bashan. On 
the north there is a gradual descent from this 
table-land to the valley of the Jordan, and 
there a gradual rise again to a plateau of 
nearly equal elevation skirting the mountains 
of Upper Galilee. The western banks are less 
regular, yet they present the same general fea- 
tures — plateaus of different altitudes breaking 
down abruptly to the shore." — Smith's Bible 
Dictionary. 

2. He went into a ship. Not what we mean 
by a ship, but a boat, or such vessel as would 
be used on a lake of moderate size. 

3. He spake many things unto them in para- 
bles. It is not easy to define the word ** para- 
ble" in an accurate and satisfactory way. 
Webster's definition of it is, 44 a fable or alle- 
gorical relation or representation of something 
real in life or nature from which a moral is 
drawn for instruction.* 1 Worcester's defini- 
tion of it is, " a short tale or fable founded on 
something real in nature or life, from which a 
moral is drawn by comparing it with some- 
thing of more immediate concern; a simili- 
tude." Trench devotes seven pages to the 
definition of it, and concludes with these 
words: 44 To sum up all then, the parable 
differs from the fable, moving as it does in a 
spiritual world, and never transgressing the 
actual order of things natural, — from the 
my thus, there being in the latter an uncon- 
scious blending of the deeper meaning with 
the outward symbol, the two remaining sepa- 
rate and separable in the parable, — from the 
proverb, inasmuch as it is longer carried out, 
and not merely accidentally and occasionally, 
but necessarily figurative, — from the alle- 
gory, comparing as it does one thing with an- 
other, at the same time preserving them apart 
as an inner and an outer, not transferring as 
does the allegory, the properties, and quali- 
ties and relations of one to the other." Robin- 
son, in his Greek Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, defines a parable as "a short discourse 
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or comparison, usually a narrative, under 
which something else is figured, or in which 
the fictitious is employed to represent and 
illustrate the real." The parable was a favor- 
ite mode of illustration with oriental teachers, 
and Jesus often employed it. No doubt his 
main design in the use of it was to render the 
truth he taught more attractive and intelligi- 
ble. — Behold, a sower went forth to tow, " It 
is not improbable that as Jesus, from the boat 
in which he sat, looked up along the sweep of 
the hills that converged downward to the lake, 
he may have seen a sower actually going forth 
to sow, and pointing to him, or directing the 
eyes of the multitude towards him for a mo- 
ment, he may have drawn his instruction from 
what was actually passing before them." — 
Morison. 

4. Some seeds fell by the wayside. " In one 
respect the Jewish fields of grain differed from 
ours. Ours are generally small enclosures, 
through which it is not customary to pass 
while the grain is growing. Theirs, on the 
contrary, had paths running through them, 
more or less public, for the convenience of 
both man and beast . . . Seed falling on 
these hard-trodden paths, would not be cov- 
ered with earth, but left exposed to the fowls, 
who would speedily devour it." — Paige. 

5. Some fell upon stony places, " Some 
fell upon a rock." Luke, viii. 6. The idea 
designed to be conveyed is that some seeds 
fell where there was a thin layer of soil over a 
large flat rock, or ledge. Here the seeds would 
germinate at once, since the thin soil on the 
rock would be warm, but as there was no 
chance for them to take root, their tender 
blades would wither and die as soon as the sun 
shone on them with much power. 

7. Some fell among thorns. Allusion is 
here made to a part of the field where the roots 
of thorns or briers had been allowed to re- 
main. Grain was sowed here, but the thorns 
sprung up with it and choked it 

18. Hear ye therefore the parable of the 
sower. That is, hear the explanation of the 
parable. " It may be observed that, as our 
Lord himself gave the explanation, there can- 
not be the slightest doubt concerning the ob- 
ject of this parable; and, moreover, that from 
the explanation of this, we may understand 
gome of the principles proper to be observed in 



the interpretation of parables. We shall see 
that one great leading idea is unfolded, the 
different effects produced on different men by 
the preaching of the truth ; and no attempt is 
made to show an exact correspondence be- 
tween every portion of the imagery or drapery 
and some divine truth. The main idea is all 
which is represented as sufficiently material to 
deserve explanation." — Paige. 

19. The word of the kingdom. The Gospel, 
Christian truth. Luke reports Jesus as saying, 
" The seed is the word of God " (viii. 11.) — 
The wicked one. Mark reports Jesus as say- 
ing " Satan," and Luke, "the devil," but the 
meaning of each of the evangelists is the same. 
It is not important to discuss here whether 
Jesus believed in a personal devil, or merely 
accommodated his phraseology on this subject 
to the opinions of those around him. The 
point is that adverse influences would prevent 
the truth from having its proper effect on some 
hearts. 

21. When tribulation or persecution ariseth. 
In the present age men seldom experience 
tribulation or persecution, because they receive 
Christian truth, and live in accordance with it, 
but in the early ages of Christianity, nothing 
was more common than for those who received 
it to be persecuted. 

22. The care of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. " Mark adds, ' the lust of other 
things,* and Luke, * the pleasures of this life.* 
All the various foes of man's moral nature are 
included in this description." — Livermore. 

" The object of the parable is to show the 
different states of mind, on account of which 
different persons hear the same truth with such 
widely different results. There is the hard- 
ened mind, which, hearing the word but not 
understanding it, does not take it in at all, 
but leaves it on the surface to be carried away 
at once by the slightest temptation, the first 
suggestion of the wicked one. There is the 
shallow mind, quick and transient in its emo- 
tions, receiving it with a momentary warmth 
of joy which causes it quickly to spring up; 
but the plant having no depth of character in 
which to take root, in the first heats of oppo- 
sition or persecution, wilts away. There is the 
rich, strong mind, already preoccupied by 
other things, which receives it with them. 



But they, the cares of the worl 
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allurements of riches, the pleasures of life, 
and, as Mark says, the passionate desires for 
other things, strangle it, and though it strag- 
gles along with them, it brings no fruit to per- 
fection. Then there are the good and honest 
minds, which, in proportion to their strength, 
bring forth fruit a hundred, sixty, or thirty 
fold." — Morison. 

u Although this parable had special refer- 
ence to different classes of hearers in our Savi- 
our's day, yet, as similar classes now exist, it 
should admonish us all to take heed how we 
hear. Let not the truth fall on unwilling ears, 
and make no impression. Let not any doc- 
trine, true or false, be received as a matter of 
fancy, without examination, lest it be aban- 
doned as readily as it is embraced. Let not 
our evil and earthly passions obtain the 
mastery over those affections which should be 
warmed into life by the influence of the truth. 
But let the truth sink into our hearts, and ex- 
cite in us those spiritual affections, which, 
by their exemplification in our conduct, shall 
give evidence that we are * neither barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' " — Paige. 

References. On the parables in general 
see Trench's " Notes on the Parables," (pp. 
9-66) ; Whitteniore's " Notes on the Parables," 
(pp. 11-33); Neander's "Life of Christ" 
(Book IV. Part II. chap. 2); Morison's •* Dis- 
quisitions and Notes on the Gospels" (pp. 
232-250); "The Teacher's Guide" (March, 
1874); Bible Dictionaries (Art. Parable). On 
the Parable of the Sower see Trench's " Notes 
on the Parables" (pp. 57-72); Whittemore's 
" Notes on the Parables" (pp. 88-94); Nean- 
der's "Life of Christ" (p. 188); Commenta- 
ries on the Gospel of Matthew, and an excel- 
lent sermon by Robertson (First series, Ser- 
mon II.). 



The parables, fair in their outward form, 
are yet fairer within, — apples of gold in a 
network of silver: each one of them like a cas- 
ket, itself of exquisite workmanship, but in 
which jewels, yet richer than itself, are laid 
up ; or as fruit, which, however lovely to look 
upon, is yet more delectable still in its inner 
sweetness. — Trench. 



LESSON XV. 

THK P ARABLE OF THE WHEAT AND 
thh TABES. 

Matthew XIII. 24-30; 36-43. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did you learn about in the 
last Lesson? 

2. By whom was it spoken ? 

3. What other parable did Jesus utter? 
The parable of the wheat and the tares. 

4. What did he say that a man sowed in his 
field? 

Good seed. 

6. What did he say that a wicked man did 
in the night, while people were asleep ? 

He came and sowed tares among the wheat. 

[The teacher should explain to the class 
what is meant by "tares."] 

6. What happened when the wheat came 
up? 

The tares came up also. 

7. What did the servants of the man that 
had the field say to him, when they saw the 
tares growing among the wheat? 

" Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy 
field t from whence then hath it tares t " 

8. What did he say to them? 
" An enemy hath done this." 

9. What did the servants then ask him ? 

44 Wilt thou then that we go and gather 
them up t " 

10. What did he reply? 

" Nay, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up also the wheat with them. 1 * 

11. What further did he say ? 

" Let both grow together until the harvest : 
and in the time of harvest 1 will say to the reap- 
ers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them : but gather the 
wheat into my barn. 11 

12. In what respects are this parable and 
that of the Sower alike, and in what respects 
are they different ? 

[The parable of the wheat and the tares is a 
very pretty one to learn, but not one whose 
meaning will be readily understood by young 
scholars. The teacher, instead of attempting 
to explain it, can show that we are all the time 
sowing seeds, either good or bad, and that 
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sooner or later there will be a harvest in 
which we shall reap as we have sown. The 
great truth that our thoughts, words, and 
deeds ; the influences we receive ; the habits 
and principles we form, — are seeds which 
will spring up and grow, and bear fruit, af- 
fords abundant material for a moral lesson.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Will you repeat the parable of the wheat 
and the tares ? Matt xiii. 24-30. 

2. What is meant here by the " kingdom of 
heaven " ? 

3. In what other senses is this phrase 
used? 

4. What kind of a plant is meant by 
"tares"? 

5. Who is represented, in the parable, by 
the sower of the good seed? 37. 

6. Who is meant here by the <( son of 
man?" 

7. Did Jesus often call himself by this 
name? 

8. Why did he apply this term to him- 
self? 

9. What is represented by the " field " ? 38. 

10. Is the word "world" used in more 
than one sense in the New Testament ? 

11. In what sense is it used in this in- 
stance ? 

12. What does the "good seed" repre- 
sent? 38. 

13. To whom is the phrase " the children of 
the kingdom " applied? 

14. What do " the tares " represent ? 38. 

15. Who are meant by *' the children of the 
wicked one " ? 

16. What does the " enemy " that sowed 
the tares denote? 39. 

17. Is it probable that there is a personal 
devil ? 

. 18. Is it probable that Jesus believed in the 
existence of a personal devil ? 

19. If he did not believe in the existence of 
such a being, why did he allude to him as 
though he exerted a powerful influence on 
men? 

20. If we knew that he erroneously be- 
lieved in the existence of such a being, how 
would it affect our confidence in him as a reli- 
gious teacher and guide ? 



21. What is denoted by " the harvest," in 
this parable ? 39. 

22. What is meant by "the end of the 
world"? 

23. Who are denoted by "the reapers"? 
39. 

24. In what sense is it probable that the 
word " angels " is here used ? 

25. How is the fate of the wicked described 
iu verses 40-42? 

26. Are these words to be understood liter- 
ally or figuratively ? 

27. What makes them highly appropriate 
here? 30. 

28. Were not the Jews more accustomed to 
figurative language than we are ? 

29. Did not Jesus constantly employ such 
language? 

30. Ought not this fact to be kept in mind, 
when we study his words? 

31. What is said of the righteous, in verse 
43? 

32. What four methods of explaining this 
parable can you mention ? 

33. Which of these methods do you think 
the true one? 

Notes. Matt. xiii. 24. The kingdom of 
heaven. Jesus seems to use this phrase in 
different senses. Sometimes he seems to 
mean an inward principle operating in the 
individual soul, as in the expression "the 
kingdom of God is within you." Sometimes 
he seems to refer to a spiritual power extend- 
ing through the world, and bringing it into 
submission to the divine will, as where " the 
kingdom of heaven is likened to leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal until the whole was leavened." 
Sometimes he seems to refer to an external 
organization, as where "the kingdom of 
heaven is likened to a net cast into the sea, 
taking in fishes both good and bad." Tet all 
the senses in which he uses this expression 
seem to blend into the one idea that the king- 
dom of heaven is the sway of moral and spir- 
itual truth. The precise sense in which the 
phrase is to be understood in this parable de- 
pends on the interpretation of the parable. 

25. His enemy came and towed tare* among 
the wheat. "His enemy came and sowed 
thereon darnel all over among the wheat." — 
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Folsom. "By 'tares* is probably meant a 
degenerate kind of wheat, or the darnel-grass 
growing in Palestine. In its growth and form 
it has a strong resemblance to genuine wheat; 
bat it either produces no grain! or that of a 
very inferior and hurtful kind. Probably it 
comes near to what we mean by 'chess.' It 
was extremely difficult to separate it from the 
genuine wheat on account of its similarity 
while growing." — Barnes. "Our Lord did 
not invent here a form of malice without ex- 
ample, but alluded to one which, though else- 
where unnoted in scripture, was familiar 
enough to his hearers." — Trench. 

37-43. " In these verses the explanation is 
given of the parable of the tares in the field. 
Bot men have differed quite as much in re- 
gard to the meaning of the interpretation, as 
in regard to the parable itself." — Paige. 

37. Son of man. "This tennis applied to 
Jesus about seventy times in the New Testa- 
ment. In the Evangelists it is used exclu- 
sively by himself, with the single exception 
where a person quotes what Jesus says of him- 
self. . . . Some suppose it, with considerable 
probability, to be an emphatic expression 
meaning The Man. Some call it a title of 
honor, and others a term of humility. Per- 
haps not one reason, but various motives com- 
bined, led him to adopt it." — Livermore. 

88. The field is the world. The whole 
earth. — The good seed are ike children of the 
kingdom. Those who receive and obey the 
truths proclaimed by Jesus. " It is not prop- 
erly the children of the kingdom that are 
sown, but those truths which make men 
Christians, or members of Christ's kingdom. 
It is customary in the Hebrew language to 
call those ' children ' or ' sons * of any being 
or thing who exhibit dispositions congenial 
with it." — The tare* are the children of the 
wicked one. In other words, children of the 
devil. Those whose conduct is wicked or 
devilish. 

39. The enemy that sowed them it the devil 
The Jews understood by the devil a being 
whose nature is altogether evil, and whose 
power and wisdom are hardly second to the 
power and wisdom of God. Their conception 
ot this being probably was derived from the 

ersians. We are naturally led to ask (1) Is 
there such a being? (2) Did Jesus believe in 



the existence of such a being? (3) If not, 
how are we to account for his allusions to him 
as a person? (4) If he erroneously believed in 
the existence of such a being, must not our 
confidence in him as a moral and spiritual 
teacher be less than it otherwise would be? 
The first of these questions is generally an- 
swered by liberal Christians in the negative 
They say that there is no such being as the 
devil. As to the second question they are 
divided in opinion. Some think that Jesus 
believed in a personal devil; others, that he 
did not. As to the third question, those who 
think that Jesus did not believe in a personal 
devil, account for his allusions to him on the 
theory that he accommodated his phraseology 
on such subjects to the opinions of those whom 
he addressed. They say that since it is a mat- 
ter of no practical importance whether there 
be a devil or not, Jesus wisely let the current 
opinion about it alone. As to the fourth ques- 
tion, it seems to be evident that our confidence 
in Jesus as a moral and spiritual teacher must 
be somewhat less, — that we cannot regard 
his insight into the realm of spirit quite so 
complete, — if we hold that he mistakenly 
believed in the existence of a personal devil. 
Still, it is said on the other hand that it de- 
tracts no more from the knowledge of Jesus to 
say that he was mistaken about the existence 
of the devil, than from his integrity to say 
that he frequently spoke of the devil as though 
he believed in his existence, when he knew 
that there was no such being. — The harvest is 
the end of the world. " The harvest is the 
close of the age." — Folsom. " The harvest is 
the end of present things." — Norton. The 
Greek word here rendered " world," does not 
mean the earth, nor does it mean those who 
inhabit the earth, but the " age," or "dispen- 
sation." The phrase " the end of the world " 
in the New Testament, sometimes refers, no 
doubt, to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, since that event ended what is known 
as the Jewish dispensation. Some suppose 
that it has this meaning here, but it is hard to 
see how that event brought about, or could 
have been expected to bring about, such a sepa- 
ration of the wicked from the good as is here 
predicted. Any theory, however, as to the 
time or event referred to is beset with difficul- 
ties. — And the reapers are the angels. The 
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word "angel" means "a messenger," and 
may refer to any messenger or agent employed 
by the deity. The word is by no means ap- 
plied exclusively in the scriptures to celestial 
beings. 

40-42. The language of these verses was 
suggested, no doubt, by what had already 
been said (verse 30) about the tares. As at har- 
vest-time the reapers go forth, separate the 
tares from the wheat, gather them into bun- 
dles and burn them, so at what is here called 
" the end of the world," the appointed messen- 
gers of God will go forth, separate the wicked 
from the just, and cast them into a furnace of 
fire. Of course, this language is not to be taken 
literally. The Jews, in common with other 
Oriental people, were accustomed to highly 
figurative expressions, and Jesus constantly 
used them. Nothing could be more natural 
than such language in connection with this 
parable. But that it is here indicative of fear- 
ful retribution to be inflicted on them that do 
iniquity, none will deny. 

There are at least four distinct methods 
of explaining this parable. According to 
one method, Jesus here refers to the Chris- 
tian church. He sows the good seed, — 
brings men into the church who sincerely 
believe the gospel and honor it in their 
lives. Meanwhile the devil sows tares, — 
the hypocrites in the church. They so nearly 
resemble genuine Christians, that they can 
hardly be distinguished from them, and to at- 
tempt to eradicate them from the church 
would only bring disaster upon it; so there 
will be hypocrites in it till the end of time. 
But at the consummation of all things earthly 
a separation will be made, — hypocrites will 
be consigned to hell, and true Christians re- 
ceived to heaven. 

According to another method of explaining 
this parable, Jesus is the sower of the good 
seed, the children of the kingdom are those 
who embrace his gospel, and the tares are 
the wicked. The devil is a personification of 
all that leads men into wickedness. The end 
of the world — the close of the age — was the 
close of the Jewish dispensation at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
The Roman soldiers were the angels. The 
furnace of fire was the city of Jerusalem, in 
which a vast multitude of the wicked Jews 



perished. The righteous shining forth as the 
sun were the early Christians, surviving their 
Jewish persecutors, and enjoying their faith in 
the gospel and a good degree of earthly hap- 
piness. 

According to yet another method of ex- 
planation, this parable was not spoken by 
Jesus in any such way as we now have it, 
although it is not improbable that in the 
course of his ministry he said something 
about wheat and tares. It is maintained by 
what is known as the Dutch school of criti- 
cism, that a great many of the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus were not uttered by him, 
and that not one of the four gospels assumed 
its present shape until near the close of the 
first century. Prior to that time two promi- 
nent parties had arisen in the Christian church, 
— one favorable to Peter and the other to 
Paul. These parties cherished the most in- 
tense hostility to each other. It was after 
these parties had arisen that the parable of 
the wheat and the tares was put into the form 
in which we now have it, and ascribed to 
Jesus by the party that adhered to Peter. 
The application of the parable on this the- 
ory is evident. The wheat sown by Jesus 
is the party of Peter; the tares sown by the 
devil, the party of Paul. But the pestilent 
tares must not be rooted out from the wheat 
by the hand of man. The time of harvest — 
the end of the world, is at hand. Jesus will 
come again, accompanied by a host of angels. 
He will destroy the Pauline party, and admit 
the Petrine party to reign with him. 

Still another method of explaining this para- 
ble is to say that Jesus uttered it to illustrate 
the moral government of God in the world. 
"Bad deeds and men cannot be extirpated 
now except by destroying the good with them. 
Evil does exist. It cannot be rooted out 
without rooting out also the virtues that are 
growing with it, and which often, in the early 
period of their growth, can hardly be distin- 
guished from it. Nor can bad men be de- 
stroyed at once without a fatal influence on 
the good. But by-and-by, when their deeds 
and characters have fully developed them- 
selves, in the consummation to them of their 
earthly dispensation, that is, in the end of the 
world to each of them, a separation shall be 
made in accordance with the principles of & 
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righteous retribution. In these parables Jesus 
4 gathers up ages into one season of seed-time 
and of harvest* So the end of the world, or 
the day of judgment to each individual when 
his earthly course is ended, is set forth by one 
majestic figure, in which all the generations of 
men are brought together to be separated ac- 
cording to what they have done and been." 

References. On the Parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares, see Trench's "Notes 
on the Parables" (pp. 73-90); Whittemore's 
" Notes on the Parables " (pp. 94-104); •* The 
Bible for Learners " (Vol. III. pp. 643-645); 
Morison's "Disquisitions and Notes on the 
Gospels " (pp. 240-250); and Commentaries 
on the Gospel of Matthew. See, also, a lec- 
ture on the " Day of Judgment" in Metcalfe 
" Letter and Spirit" 



The value of a parable is not to be estimated 
by the single truth which it is employed to 
set forth, however great that truth may be. 
Its accompaniment, its indirect and subtile in- 
fluences, through the imagination, the new 
meaning which it thus gives to nature or to 
life, the atmosphere of spiritual beauty, joy, or 
reverence, in which it enfolds the mind of the 
child, and by which it ministers to its spiritual 
and immortal life, are to be taken into account 
as adjuncts, apart from which the truth would 
be left comparatively without interest and with- 
out power. The Parable of the Sower, who 
went forth to sow; of the Wheat and the 
Tares ; of the Ten Virgins ; the Rich Man 
and Lazarus ; the Good Samaritan ; and the 
Prodigal Son, — are among the most impres- 
sive and influential agencies in our religious 
education. — Morison. 



Without doubt, the form of Christ's com- 
munications was in some degree determined 
by the mental peculiarities of the people among 
whom he labored ; viz., the Jews and Orien- 
tals. We may find in this one reason for his 
use of parables; and we must esteem it a 
mark of his freedom of mind and creative 
originality, that he so adapted to his own pur- 
poses a form of instruction that was especially 
current among the Jews. But yet his whole 
method of teaching would have led him, in- 
dependently of his relations to the people 
around him, to adopt this mode of communi- 
cating truth. — Neander. 



LESSON XVI. 

THE PABABLES OF THE KUSTABD- 
8EED AND THE LEAVEN. 

Matthew XIH. 31-33. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What two parables of Jesus have you 
learned about in these Lessons ? 

2. What other parable did he relate ? 
The Parable of the Mustard-Seed. 

3. Will you repeat this parable ? 

" Another parable put he forth unto them, 
Maying, The kingdom of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard-seed, which a man took, and 
sowed in his field : which indeed is the least of 
all seeds : but when it is grown, it is the great- 
est among herbs, and becometh a tree, so thai 
the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof • ' 

4. Did you ever see a grain of mustard- 
seed? 

5. Did you ever see a full-grown mus- 
tard-plant ? 

6. Is not the full-grown mustard-plant a 
large one to come from so small a seed ? 

[The teacher may remark that in Palestine 
the mustard-plant grows larger than in this 
country; also that a still larger plant re- 
sembling the mustard, grows there, and that 
this may be referred to in the parable.] 

7. What did Jesus mean to teach by the 
parable ? 

That his religion, which had a very small be- 
ginning, would come to be the great religion of 
the world. 

[The teacher may speak of the small and 
humble beginning of Christianity, and of its 
extent and influence now.] 

8. What parable did Jesus next relate ? 
The Parable of the Leaven. 

9. Did you ever see any leaven ? 

10. For what purpose is it used? 

11. Will you repeat the parable of the 
leaven? 

" Another parable spake he unto them: The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened." 

12. What do you think Jesus meant to 
tewhbythi.p !) «l,l| d y by ( 
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13. What does the apostle Paul say about 
leaven? 

44 A Utile leaven leaveneth ike whole lump" 

14. Do not little words and deeds often do a 
great deal of good ? 

15. Do not little words and deeds often do a 
great deal of harm ? 

[The teacher may illustrate how almost 
every thing great and good had a small begin- 
ning. For instance, the Children's Mission in 
Boston had its origin in the thought of a good 
man whose little daughter had said to him, 
44 Father, can't we children do something to 
help these poor little ones? "] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What parables of Jesus have been 
noticed already in these Lessons? 

2. What other parable did he utter? Matt 
xiii. 31, 32. 

3. How is this parable related in Mark iv. 
30-32? 

4. How is it related in Luke xiii. 18, 19 ? 

5. How are the slight differences in these 
reports to be accounted for? 

6. Is mustard-seed " the least of all seeds " ? 

7. What then is meant by this expression? 

8. How large does the mustard-plant grow 
in the United States ? 

9. Does it grow larger in Palestine than 
here? 

10. What can you say of a plant resembling 
mustard that grows in Palestine and other 
countries? 

11. Does either of these plants ever become 
a tree, strictly speaking ? 

12. What was the purpose of Jesus in speak- 
ing of the seed as very small, and the plant 
as very large? 

13. What does he mean in this parable by 
44 the kingdom of heaven " ? 

14. What is the parable designed to illus- 
trate? 

15. What can you say of the beginning of 
Christianity ? 

16. What can you say of its extent and in- 
fluence at the present time ? 

17. Has its growth been like that of a grain 
of mustard-seed ? 

18. What is leaven, and for what purpose 
is it used ? 



19. Will you repeat the parable of the 
leaven ? 33. 

20. Has the religion of Jesus been like 
leaven in its effects ? 

21. Does it act like leaven on the individ- 
ual character as well as on the world? 

22. Do not great results often come from 
apparently small causes ? 

23. What illustrations of this truth can you 
give? 

24. What does the apostle Paul say about 
leaven ? 1 Cor. v. 6, 7; Gal. v. 9. 

25. Do not bad words and deeds, as well as 
good ones, often have a leavening effect? 

26. What kind of leaven did Jesus caution 
his disciples against? Mark viii. 15. 

27. What may we learn from this ? 

Notes. Matt. xiii. 31. Another parable. 
The design of Jesus in this parable, and the 
one following, is. to show that his religion, 
though it had so small a beginning, would 
spread in the world and exert a mighty influ- 
ence. By " the kingdom of heaven " be 
means here what he usually does, the truths 
of the gospel, the principles he taught. 

32. Which indeed is the least of all seeds. 
The mustard-seed, though small, is by no 
means the smallest, nor is it probable, as 
some have conjectured, that it was the small- 
est known in Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
No figure of speech is more frequent among 
Oriental people than hyperbole, — that which 
expresses much more or less than the truth, — 
and none is more frequent in the Scriptures. It 
constantly occurs in the sayings of Jesus, and 
there can be no doubt that we have an in- 
stance of it here. — But when it is grown, it is 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree. 
Mustard in this country usually grows to the 
height of about three feet, but in the warm 
climate of Palestine, it grows considerably 
larger. There is also a plant resembling mus- 
tard in several respects, — though not an an- 
nual, — which one traveller found growing 
44 as tall as the horse and his rider," and an- 
other describes as large and strong enough for 
one 44 to climb, as on a fig-tree." This plant 
grows in Palestine, and is supposed by many 
to be the one referred to by Jesus. Still, it 
is not improbable that he resorted to hyper- 
bole in alluding to the plant, just as he did in 
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alluding to the seed. His object in mention- 
ing a great herb, which springs from a small 
seed, was that he might set forth in a striking 
way the powerful influence which the truths 
he proclaimed were destined to exert. " The 
growth of so large a plant from so small a 
seed was a fit emblem to denote the mighty 
results which would follow the apparently 
small causes then in operation. To the eye of 
the world, there was one man of obscure birth, 
attempting, single-handed, or with the assist- 
ance of a few others, humble in station, to es- 
tablish a new doctrine among men. The 
learned, the wise, and the powerful, were op- 
posed to him, and were striving to crush his 
doctrine. Tet from this unpromising begin- 
ning, what mighty results have already been 
witnessed! Thousands of souls have found 
rest and refreshment under the shade of this 
heavenly tree. By God's grace it shall con- 
tinue to spread abroad, until, like the stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, it shall fill 
the whole earth, and its leaves shall heal the 
nations." — Paige. 

33. Leaven. •* Yeast, which has the prop- 
erty of assimilating to its own nature the meal 
or dough in which it is contained. As in the pre- 
ceding parable, the extensive propagation of 
Christianity is imaged, so here its diffusive and 
penetrating character is portrayed. Or if lim- 
ited to the individual in its application, it inti- 
mates that Christianity was to pervade his 
whole nature and being, master every power, 
control every taste, spiritualize every feeling, 
and assimilate the whole man to the spirit of 
Christ and God." — Livermore. — Three meas- 
ures. As an illustration of the way in which 
some have tried to find significance in every 
clause of the parables, it may be mentioned that 
the three measures have been thought to be an 
allusion to the spread of the gospel through the 
three parts of the then known world ; also to 
the ultimate leavening of the whole human 
race, derived from the three sons of Noah, 
who are supposed to have settled these three 
parts of the world. Some of the Christian 
Fathers find in the three measures a pledge of 
the sanctification of spirit, soul, and body, 
— the three distinct parts of which they sup- 
posed man to be made up. But as Barnes re- 
marks, 4 * The particular amount is of no con- 
sequence to the story; nor is any thing to 



be inferred from the fact that three are men- 
tioned. The number is mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance giving interest to the parable, 
but designed to convey no spiritual instruc- 
tion. The measure mentioned here probably 
contained about a peck and a half.'* — Till 
the whole was leavened. " As the leaven would 
not cease its action till the whole mass was af- 
fected by it, so religion would not cease to 
work in the heart and in the world, until it 
has leavened the whole with its own spirit and 
power. Thus beautifully Jesus idealizes the 
most common things, and by them shadows 
forth the glorious energies of the gospel." — 
Livermore. " It is the nature of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to conform every thing to itself. 
As leaven operates on meal, and assimilates it 
to its own nature, so the gospel operates on 
the hearts of men, and transforms them into a 
moral likeness to itself. Another fact con- 
firmed by the parable under consideration is 
this, that all mankind shall at last know God 
and feel the power of his truth. ' The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.' " — Whittemore. 
The other parable declared the fact that the 
gospel would greatly spread, and that piety in 
the heart would greatly increase. This states 
the way OT]mode i in which it would be done. 
It is secret, silent, steady; pervading all the 
faculties of the soul, and all the kingdoms of 
the world, as leaven, or yeast, though hidden 
in the flour, and though deposited only in one 
place, works silently till all the mass is brought 
under its influence." — Barnes. 



In the teaching of our Saviour it is the es- 
sential meaning alone that is to be regarded. 
The form of expression may be an accident, 
resulting from temporary and local circum- 
stances, from the character of those whom he 
immediately addressed, and especially, from 
the nature of their conceptions and language. 
— Norton. 



Our Saviour often left his words to be ex- 
plained by subsequent events, or to be rightly 
apprehended as the minds of his hearers ac- 
quired power to accommodate themselves to 
the truth. — Norton. 
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LESSON XVII. 

THE PABABLES OF THE TBEA8USE, 
THE PEABL, AKD THE HET. 

Matthew XIII. 44-50. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What four parables of Jesus have you 
learned about in these Lessons ? 

2. Will you repeat another parable spoken 
by hin\ ? 

"Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth 
and seUeth all that he hath, and buyeth that 
field." 

3. What is this parable called ? 
The parable of the Hid Treasure. 

[The teacher may show that no treasure of 
gold or silver is so valuable as the truths which 
Jesus taught.] 

4. Will you repeat another of the parables 
spoken by Jesus ? 

" Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
merchant-man seeking goodly pearls: Who, 
when he had found one pearl of great price, 
went and sold all that he had, and bought it." 

5. What is this parable called ? 

The parable of the Pearl of Great Price. 

6. Do you know what pearls are, and where 
they are found ? 

[The teacher may speak of the great cost 
of pearls, and show that no pearl is so valuable 
as the knowledge of truth and the performance 
of duty.] 

7. Will you repeat another of the parables 
which Jesus uttered ? 

" Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered 
of every kind: Which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the 
good into vessels, but cast the bad away." 

8. What is this parable called ? 

The parable of the Net cast into the Sea. 

[The precise meaning of the parable of the 
net cannot be easily taught to young scholars, 
but the teacher may show that a person's 
character is likety, sooner or later, to be pretty 
fairly estimated by men, whatever pretensions 
he may make, and that God knows it alto- 
gether, and will reward or punish every one 
according to his deserts.] 



FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Will you repeat the parable of the treas- 
ure hid in a field ? Matt xiii. 44. 

2. What does " he hideth " mean in this 
verse? 

3. Was it honest in the man to conceal from 
the owner the fact that there was treasure in 
the field, and go and buy it as though it were 
not especially valuable? 

4. Is the illustration contained in the parable 
immoral, or any the less forcible on this ac- 
count ? 

5. What truth is the parable designed to 
teach? 

6. Ought we not to seek Christian truth 
with as much earnestness and care, as the man 
that found the treasure sought the field ? 

7. What parable did Jesus next utter ? 45, 
46. 

8. What are pearls ? 

9. In what part of the world are they found, 
and from what are they obtained ? 

10. What is this parable designed to teach ? 

11. Ought we not to value truth and duty 
above every thing else ? 

12. How do the parables of the treasure hid 
in a field, and the pearl of great price differ 
from each other in their design ? 

13. What parable did Jesus next utter? 
47-50. 

14. Where was he at this time ? xiii. 1-3. 

15. By what was the parable of the net 
probably suggested ? 

16. What kind of a net is here referred to ? 

17. Which of the parables already noticed 
does this one of the net closely resemble ? 

18. Is it probable that these two parables 
are designed to teach the same truth ? 

19. Do verses 48 and 49 contain a literal or 
a figurative description ? 

20. What does it seem to you that they are 
intended to describe ? 

21. What essential truth, applicable to those 
now living, is contained in this parable ? 

22. How many parables are there in the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew ? 

23. What is each of them designed to teach ? 

Notes. Matt. xiii. 44. Treasure hid in a 
field. '* The allusion is here not, probably, to a 
treasure, as of mo^, which had been artifi- 
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cially concealed, bat to some native 'precious 
mine, as of gold or silver." — Livermore. — 
He hideth. "That is, he conceals the fact 
that he has found it ; he does not tell of it 
The conduct of the man would be dishonest. 
It would be his duty to inform the owner of 
the field of the discovery. He would be really 
endeavoring to gain property belonging to 
another, at far less than its real value ; and 
the principle of real integrity would require 
him to inform the owner of his discovery. But 
Christ does not intend to vindicate his conduct 
He merely states the way in which men do 
actually manage to obtain wealth. The point 
of the parable lies in his earnestness, his 
anxiety, his care, and his actually obtaining 
it" — Barnes. — SellethaU that he hath and 
buyeth that field. "He is willing to sacrifice 
every thing else for the great prize he has in 
view. This parable shows the preciousness of 
the Gospel, and the efforts and sacrifices wor- 
thy to be made in securing it Worldly grati- 
fications, sensual indulgences, cherished 
schemes of ambition, ease, and riches, all that 
men have and love, they should be willing to 
relinquish for this inexhaustible and eternal 
treasure." — Xivermore. 

45. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
merchant-man, seeking goodly pearls. The de- 
sign of this parable is the same as that of the 
] a8 t } — to show that we must be willing to sac- 
rifice every thing else to Christian truth and 
a Christian character. ** In the one case, how- 
ever, the treasure was unexpectedly found, and 
in the other diligently sought Religion is the 
unspeakable treasure to those to whom it 
comes, comparatively without seeking, as well 
as to those who travel far, or study long, to 
gain it But to many, 'the pearl has 
ceased to be precious, because it has always 
been in our hands. The treasure is no longer 
hidden; and, without the joy of discovery, 
we do not think of the worth of possession.' " 
— Livermore. Pearls are found in a species of 
oyster ; and the most valuable are said to be 
procured in the Persian Gulf. They have 
long been an article of traffic, and highly val- 
ued, on account of their rarity and beauty. 
The comparison of wisdom, or religious truth, 
to precious stones or metals was familiar to the 
Jews. Prov. iii. 13-15. *' It makes much for 
the beauty of the parable, and the fitness of 



the image used to set forth the surpassing value 
of the kingdom of God, that we keep in mind 
the esteem in which the pearl was held in an- 
tiquity, so that there is record of almost incredi- 
ble sums having been given for siugle pearls, 
when perfect of their kind." — Trench. 

47. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net 
that was cast into the sea. It is probable that 
the desjgu of this parable is the same as that 
of the wheat and the tares, and that whatever 
that may be decided to mean, this also must be 
decided to mean. "It is worth while," says 
Trench, " to consider what manner of net it 
is, to which our Lord likens the kingdom of 
heaven. In the heading of the chapter in our 
Bibles, it is called a draw-net ; and the particu- 
lar kind is distinctly specified by the word in 
the original. It is of the largest size, suffer- 
ing nothing to escape from it ; and this, its 
all-embracing nature, is certainly not to be 
left out of sight, as an accidental or unim- 
portant circumstance, but contains, in fact, 
a prophecy of the wide reach and potent 
operation of the Gospel. The kingdom of 
heaven should henceforward be a net, not cast 
into a single stream, as hitherto, but into the 
broad sea of the whole world, and gather- 
ing or drawing together some out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation. 

"It is worthy of remark, in this place," 
says Whittemore, "that our Lord was in the 
habit of drawing his images from present ob- 
jects and circumstances. When he uttered the 
parable of the net, he was in a ship, upon the 
sea of Galilee, addressing a multitude, who 
stood on the shore; and this lake abounded 
with fish, — a circumstance that evinces the 
propriety of the parable being uttered on that 
occasion, and shows the events that called it 
up to the Saviour's mind." 
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LESSON XVIII. 

JESUS TEACHES HUMILITY. 
Matthew XVIII. 1-14. 

FOR YOUNG 8CHOLAR8. 

1. What question did the disciples of Jesus 
once ask him ? 

" Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven? 11 

2. What did they mean by the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

They meant a splendid Jeirish kingdom 
which they expected that Jesus had come to 
establish and govern, 

3. What did they mean by asking who 
would be the greatest in this kingdom V 

They meant which one of us is to be the high- 
est officer under you. 

4. What did Jesus do when they asked hirn 
this question ? 

He called a little child and set him in the 
midst of them. 

5. What did he then say to his disciples ? 

" Verily I say unto you, except ye be conver~ 
ted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdrm of heaven. 11 

6. What else did he say V 

" Whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this Utile child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 11 

7. What did Jesus mean by the kingdom 
of heaven ? 

He meant the reign of truth, goodness, and 
love in the hearts of men. 

[The teacher should try to present this 
scene vividly to the class. There are the dis- 
ciples with their earthly, Jewish notions of 
the kingdom of heaven. They have just been 
disputing who shall be greatest in this king- 



dom, and now have come to Jesus to ask him. 
To correct their erroneous ideas of the kingdom 
he has come to establish, and show them 
what different characters they must have be- 
fore they can belong to if, he calls to him a 
little child and tells them that they must be- 
come like him. Speak of the difference 
between the disciples* idea of the kingdom 
of heaven, and that of Jesus; also of the qual- 
ities that children ought to possess, — humility, 
trust, teachableness, &c. Show that we ought 
to retain through life a childlike disposition 
towards God and the truth he reveals.] 

FOR OLDKR SCHOLARS. 

1. What question did the disciples on one 
occasion put to Jesus ? Matt, xviii. 1. 

2. Where were they at this time ? Mark 
ix. 33. 

3. What dispute led them to ask this ques- 
tion V 33, 34. 

4. What did they understand by the king- 
dom of heaven V 

5. In what respect did their notions of this 
kingdom differ from those of the Jewish peo- 
ple in general ? 

6. What did they mean by asking "who is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? " 

7. What faults did they manifest by their 
dispute, and by the question they asked ? 

8. What did Jesus do when they asked him 
this question ? Matt, xviii. 2. 

9. What good qualities naturally belong to 
a child ? 

10. What did Jesus say to hi3 disciples 
when he had set the little child in their 
midst? 3. 

11. What did he mean by the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

12. What does the phrase "except ye be 
converted" mean in this instance? 

13. In what respects did Jesus mean thst 
his disciples must become like little children? 

14. What did he next say to his disciples? 4? 

15. What is humility? 
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[See stories told to illustrate humility, in 
"Sunday Stories," by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown (pp. 44-57).] 

16. Whom do you find more agreeable, 
those who are humble or those who are proud ? 

17. Have you not noticed that some of the 
greatest and best men and women are unpre- 
tending, and seem to be unconscious of their 
greatness and goodness? 

18. What did Jesus on another occasion 
make the condition of greatness among his 
followers? Matt. xx. 26, 27. 

19. What is the difference between " min- 
ister" and "servant" in these verses? 

20. What is meant in Matt, xviii. 5, by 
"one such little child " ? 

21. What does "in my name" mean in 
this verse? 

22. What important truth does Jesus teach 
in this verse ? 

23. What is the meaning of verse 6 ? 

24. What is meant by " offences " in verse 
7? 

25. Does Jesus here denounce the world 
on account of these, or lament for it? 

26. What essential truth is taught in verses 
8 and 9? 

27. What expressions in these verses are to 
be understood figuratively ? 

28. What is meant by " little ones," in 
verse 10 ? 

29. Why are they not to be despised ? 10. 

30. What did the Jews believe concerning 
guardian angels ? 

31. Does this verse render it certain that 
Jesus held and taught that every person has 
a guardian angel ? 

32. What does verse 11 mean ? 

33. What beautiful parable did Jesus re- 
late? 12,13. 

34. What lesson did he mean to teach by 
this parable ? 14. 

Notes. Matt, xviii. 1. Who is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven T We have already 
explained that Jesus understood by the king- 
dom of heaven the sway of moral and reli- 
gious truth. The disciples, however, had 
not at this time risen to so noble a conception 
of this kingdom. In common with the Jewish 
people, they understood by the kingdom of 
heaven the reign of the Messiah on earth. 
They supposed that Jesus was the long-looked- 



for Messiah, and that he would free their coun- 
try from the Roman yoke and establish a 
prosperous and peaceful kingdom, over which 
he would reign in majesty and power. Just 
before the scene here introduced, they had dis- 
puted who should be greatest, that is, who 
should be the prime-minister in the new king- 
dom. Mark ix. 34. The controversy grew 
warm, and they went to Jesus and asked him 
which one of them he designed to appoint to 
the highest place. " Their question was not," 
saj's Abbott, " What elements of character 
make true greatness; who of us is greatest ? 
but, .Who of us shall occupy the highest 
place in your coming kingdom ? It was the 
question of the ecclesiastic, not of the true 
Christian disciple." 

2. And Jesus called a little child unto him. 
To rebuke their unholy ambition, and show 
them what a change was needed in their 
thoughts and feelings, he chose the most im- 
pressive symbol of humility, teachableness, 
and trust. " A striking illustration and an 
incidental endorsement of object-teaching in 
morals." This mode of instruction was com- 
mon in the East, and several instances of it 
are to be found in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Jer. xxvii. 2; John xiii. 4; xx. 22; 
Acts xxi. 11; Rev. xviii. 21. 

3. Except ye be converted. Unless you be 
turned away from this contentious, envious, 
self-seeking spirit, you cannot even enter the 
kingdom of heaven, much less be greatest in 
it. " The word * converted ' has not here its 
usual sense; but is used with special reference 
to a change of disposition, very necessary to 
the comfort and perfectness of the disciples." 
— Paige. " Their opinions and feelings about 
the kingdom of the Messiah must be changed. 
They had supposed that he was to be a tem- 
poral prince. They expected he would reign 
as other kings did. They supposed be would 
have his great officers of state, as other mon- 
archs had, and they were ambitiously inquiring 
who should hold the highest offices. Jesus 
told them that they were wrong in their views 
and expectations. No such things would take 
place. From these notions they must be turned, 
changed, or converted, or they could have no 
part in his kingdom." — Barnes. — And be- 
come as little children. " Pointing to the child, 
ne said, * There is your model; if you do not 
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* fling away ambition,* and become like him, 
so far from having lofty stations in my king- 
dom, you cannot even become members of 
it at all. The unambitious, unenvying, and 
docile temper of childhood stood in direct con- 
trast with the worldly and aspiring spirit of 
the disciples." — Livermore. It has been said 
with truth that Jesus did not here intend to 
express any opinion about the native moral 
character of children, but simply to admonish 
his disciples that they must become in certain 
respects childlike. But it has been said with 
equal truth that, " if, as some suppose, little 
children are totally depraved, it is somewhat 
singular that, when our Lord enforced the 
necessity of becoming like them in one respect, 
in order to membership of his kingdom on 
earth, he did not caution his disciples against 
their general character, lest they should be 
utterly excluded from his kingdom." 

4. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble him- 
self as this little child. "This interprets the 
preceding verse, and points out the respect in 
which we are to become as little children; and 
it is in turn further interpreted by the addition 
in Luke ix. 48. ' He that is least among you 
all,' ». e. who is willing to be least in rank and 
dignity, * the same shall be great.* Humility 
is not thinking meanly of one's self, but being 
willing, even with great powers, to take a 
lowly office and perform seemingly menial, 
and insignificant, and not honored service. 
The first is not characteristic of childhood, the 
latter is.** —Abbott 

5. And whoso shall receive one such little 
child. That is, whoever shall love and honor 
a humble, childlike disciple of mine. — In my 
name, that is, out of consideration for me, or 
for my sake. " He before praised the humble; 
he now commends those who respect and love 
them, as showing marks of esteem to himself." 
— Livermore. — R eceiveth me. * * Observe that 
the true way to receive Christ is to receive in- 
to our hearts, for Christ's sake, those who 
nesd the hospitality of our sympathies, as the 
way to serve Christ is by serving the needy 
and snffering.** — Abbott. 

6. But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones. " But whoever shall cause one of these 
little ones that believe in me to fall away.** — 
Noyes. Whoever shall cause any lowly fol- 
lower of Jesus to fall into sin, is the meaning 



of the words. " Little ones ** does not mean 
children in this instance, but childlike disci- 
ples. — It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck. This mode of 
punishment was practised by the Greeks, 
Romans, Syrians, and possibly in some in- 
stances by the Jews. " The meaning is, it were 
better for a man to endure the most grievous 
punishment, even to the loss of life, than to 
cause a humble, devoted, guileless follower of 
Jesus to apostatize from the faith, or become 
disobedient to the law of righteousness.** — 
Paige. 

7. Wo unto the world. The language of 
lamentation, not of denunciation. — Because 
of offences. " Because of temptations.*' — 
Abbott. — For it must needs be that offences 
come. " Such is the constitution and condi- 
tion of man, that it is to be expected that 
there will be sin. Taking men as they are, 
we are to look for offences and snares. Free 
agency will be abused; but that does not ex- 
cuse the individual transgressor, for he is 
responsible for the sin he commits, the evil he 
causes to others as well as to himself.** — 
Livermore. 

8. Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee. " It is better to renounce the most cher- 
ished indulgences and sins, though it be like 
dismembering the hand or the eye, rather 
than persist in them at the risk of the most 
terrible consequences, imaged here by ever- 
lasting fire. We must deny ourselves the in- 
ferior gratifications of a sensual nature, if we 
would possess the purest pleasures of the 
spiritual life, and escape the flames of an 
accusing conscience.** — Livermore. 

10. Take heed ttuU ye despise not one of these 
little ones. " Not merely one of these children, 
but one of these little ones ; i. e. any one who 
is insignificant or unimportant. The caution 
is administered to the spirit that seeks a high 
place in the church, a caution not to look 
down with contempt upon the weak in faith, 
the poor in knowledge, or in grace, or in 
station. The word here rendered 'despise* 
is literally * to think down upon,* or as wo 
should say, * look down upon.* " — Abbott — 
In heaven their angels. The Jews, and, as 
we learn from Acts xii. 15, some of the early 
followers of Jesus, believed in guardian angels, 
i.e. that each person is watched over by a 
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celestial being. It is uncertain whether Jesus 
held this doctrine or not. This is the only 
instance in which he is reported to have said 
any thing about the matter,* and we are not 
warranted in ascribing a doctrine to him be- 
cause in one verse he seems to hold or teach 
it. It should be remembered that in many 
cases the very words that Jesus uttered have 
not come down to us, but only something like 
what he said, and it may be so in this case. 
The language of Jesus in this instance, if cor- 
rectly leported, may be figurative, and the 
meaning what Norton ascribes to him: u My 
humblest disciples enjoy the favor of God." 

11. For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost. This verse is not in the best 
Greek manuscripts, and probably does not 
belong here. It is in harmony with the con- 
text, however, and with the spirit of Jesus's 
teachings, and in Luke xix. 10, it is genuine. 
The words, if retained, may be understood 
as giving a second reason why the humble- 
minded should not be despised, the first being 
because God's angels watch over them. 

12. If a man have a hundred sheep. The 
parable in this verse and the next is given in 
a more expanded form Luke xv. 3-6. 



The parables, like all figurative language, 
derive their power from the fact that material 
things not only have certain established rela- 
tions among themselves, but also certain rela- 
tions to spiritual things, which they may help 
to illustrate and enforce. The connection is 
not one arbitrarily assumed by man, but has 
its foundation in the constitution of the uni- 
verse, and of the human mind. The analogies 
which reach from one department of thought 
to another, from things material to things in- 
tellectual or spiritual, have impressed them- 
selves on all languages, and perhaps most 
decidedly on those which have been used to 
express the highest spiritual ideas. The sim- 
plest mind catches these resemblances, and 
delights in the higher meanings which are bod- 
ied forth in the most common forms of speech. 
The image borrowed from some familiar ob- 
ject of sense, and standing as the representa- 
tive of some higher truth, fixes itself in the 
mind, and acts upon it through the imagina- 
tion, with a power which more literal terms 
<xmld not have. — Morison. 



LESSON XIX. 

JESUS TEACHES FORGIVENESS. 
Matthew XVIII. 21-35. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What question did the apostle Peter once 
ask Jesus? 

" Lordfjiow oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and /forgive him t Till stven times t " 

2. What reply did Jesus make ? 

" I say not unto thee, Until seven times: but. 
Until seventy times seven." 

3. What did he mean by this reply V 

That we should forgive another as often as 
he repents of the wrong he has done us. 

4. What parable did Jesus then relate to 
show that we ought to forgive others as often 
as they ask our forgiveness V 

The parable of the Unforgiving Servant 
6. Of whom was this man the servant? 
He was the servant of a king. 

6. How much did he owe the king? 
Ten thousand talents. 

7. What command did the king give when 
he found that the servant could not pay him? 

He commanded that the servant and his wife 
and children and all that he had should be 
sold, and payment made. 

8. What did the servant do when he heard 
of this ? 

He fell down before the king, and promised 
to pay all that he owed him if he would have 
patience with him. 

9. What did the king then do ? 
He forgave him the debt. 

10. Whom did the servant find when he had 
gone forth from the presence of the king ? 

He found one of his fellow-servants that owed 
him an hundred pence. 

11. How did he treat this servant V 

He took him by the throat and said, Pay me 
that thou owest. 

12. What did the servant that owed the 
hundred pence do? 

He ftU down at his fellow-servants feet 
and said, Have patience with me and I will pay 
thee all. 

13. Did the servant that he owed have pa- 
tience with him ? 

He dvl not ; but went and cast him into prison. 
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14. What did other servant* of the king 
now do ? 

They went and told the king how unkindly 
their fellow-servant had treated this poor debtor. 

15. What did the king say to the servant 
-whom he had forgiven so much, when he heard 
of his cruel conduct? 

" thou wicked servant ! I forgave thee 
oil that debt because thou desiredst me ! Should- 
est not thou also have had compassion on thy 
J'ellow-servant even as I had pity on thee f " 

16. What did the king then do to this wick- 
ed servant ? 

He cast him into prison until he should pay 
all that he owed him. 

17. Is not God very patient with all of us ? 

18. Do not all of us need to ask God's for- 
giveness? 

19. Ought we not then to be very patient 
with others, and ready to forgive them ? 

[Explain that the unforgiving servant here 
alluded to was not an ordinary one, but an 
officer — perhaps a collector of taxes — in one 
of the king's provinces. Speak of the immense 
sum that the servant was forgiven, and the 
email sum that he was unwilling to forgive. 
Remark on the Oriental customs alluded to in 
this parable, — the selling of a man and his 
wife and children; imprisonment for debt; 
the "tormentors." For a practical lesson 
show the need we have of forgiveness, and the 
need that we should be patient with others and 
ready to forgive them.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What question about forgiveness did 
Peter ask Jesus on one occasion? Matt, 
xviii. 21. 

2. What may have suggested this question ? 
15-17. 

3. How many times did the Jews think that 
one ought to be forgiven by his fellow-man ? 

4. What reply did Jesus make to Peter's 
question ? 22. 

5. What did he mean by saying that we 
should forgive *• until seventy times seven "? 

6. What did he say that the kingdom of 
heaven was like? 23. 

7. What did he mean in this instance by 
** the kingdom of heaven " ? 

8. How much did the king find that one of 
his servants owed him ? 24. 



9. Was this an ordinary servant, or must he 
have been an officer of some kind under the 
king? 

10. What does "ten thousand talents" 
stand for here ? 

11. What did the king order to be done 
when he found that the servant had not money 
to pay what he owed ? 25. 

12. Was such a course customary among 
Oriental peoples? 

13. Is it probable that the sale of persons 
for debt was practised in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus ? 

14. What did the servant that owed his 
king so much do when he found that he and 
his family were to be sold ? 26. 

15. What does " worshipped him " mean 
in this verse ? 

16. What effect did the servant's promise 
have on the king ? 27. 

17. What course did the servant pursue as 
soon as he had gone out from the king's pres- 
ence ? 28. 

18. What does " an hundred pence" here 
stand for? 

19. What did this fellow-servant do and 
say? 29. 

20. What did the servant to whom he owed 
the small sum do, instead of waiting patiently 
for him to pay the debt? 30. 

21. What did some of his fellow-servants 
do, when they saw how cruel and unforgiving 
he was? 31. 

22. What did the king say to the unforgiv- 
ing servant, when he had called him to him? 
32, 33. 

23. How did he feel towards him? 34. 

24. Was his anger justifiable? 

25. What did he do? 

26. Who are here meant by "tormentors," 
and why are they called by this name ? 

27. Are we to infer from verse 35 that if we 
do not forgive those who wrong us, God will 
punish us in the same way that the king did 
the unforgiving servant ? 

28. In what way is the unforgiving man 
punished ? * 

29. What essential truths are taught in this 
parable ? 

30. What parts of it are related only foT 
the purpose of making it vivid and sym- 
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Notes. Matt, xviii. 21. How oft shall 
my brother sin against roe, and J forgive him t 
This question may have been suggested to 
Peter by the instruction of Jesus concerning the 
treatment of an erring brother in verses 15-17, 
or possibly by the dispute which had arisen 
among the disciples as to which of them 
should be greatest. The Jews held that an 
offender should be forgiven three times, and 
some contended that he should be forgiven 
the fourth time. Peter inquired of bis master 
whether an offending brother might be for- 
given seven times, and thought, no doubt, 
that he had mentioned a number beyond 
which forbearance and pardon could not go. 
" With a glimmering idea that the rule should 
be enlarged, he proposed seven as the limit." 

22. Until seventy times seven. Jesus does 
not mean by this that we should forgive four 
hundred and ninety, — or as some would have 
it, seventy-seven times, and no more, — but that 
we should forgive as long and as often as there 
is need or' opportunity of doing so, — as often 
as the offender sincerely repents 1 His mean- 
ing is, forgiveness should be granted not only 
three or four times as the Jews think, not only 
seven times as your question implies, but just 
so long as it is in penitence asked. " It is the 
duty of an offender to express sorrow and ask 
forgiveness; when he does this, however fre- 
quently he may have transgressed before, 
forgiveness cannot be refused, consistently 
with the command of our Lord, or the general 
spirit of his gospel." 

23. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
likened. ** That is, the duty of forgiving and 
the consequences of withholding forgiveness, 
under that system of government which shall 
exist in the kingdom established by me, shall 
be similar to what I will now relate concerning 
a certain king and his subjects. The narra- 
tion may have been founded on facts, or not; 
either is justifiable in a parable, and the effect 
and meaning the same in either case." — Paige. 
" Because any comparison of the divine king- 
dom with the human kingdom is and must be 
imperfect, this parable must not be pressed in 
details, as has been done by some commenta- 
tors."— Abbott — Servants. " The Greek sig- 
nifies primarily slaves; but not so here, for the 
debtor was to be sold into slavery to pay the 
debt In an Oriental despotism the subordi- 



nates of a king are in fact, though not in form, 
his slaves, their property and life being sub- 
ject to his will. By the servant mentioned 
in the next verse Christ depicts, I judge, the 
chief of some province, who has defaulted in 
his accounts." — Abbott. 

24. Ten thousand talents. Talents were of 
silver, and of gold. The silver talent is usually 
reckoned at about fifteen hundred dollars; the 
gold one at about two hundred and forty thou- 
sand. If the silver talent is here meant, the 
amount of the debt was about fifteen millions of 
dollars; if the gold one, about two thousand 
four hundred millions. But this is a matter 
of no importance, since Jesus only desired to 
convey the idea that an immense sum was 
due. 

25. His lord commanded him to be sold. 
" Apparently the debtor could be sold for 
debt under Jewish law, and perhaps his fam- 
ily with him (Lev. xxv. 39-41). Under the 
denunciation of the practice by the later proph- 
ets, this selling of debtors disappeared from 
Judea. The imagery of the parable is prob- 
ably taken from Oriental despotisms, where 
the rights of the individual are utterly ignored. 
It cannot be spiritually applied." — Abbott 

26. Worshipped him. Did him reverence. 
The customary homage in the East of an infe- 
rior to a superior is meant. 

28. An hundred pence. The coin here allu- 
ded to is the Roman denarius, usually estima- 
ted at about fifteen cents; so that the amount 
due was about fifteen dollars, an insignificant 
sum in contrast with ten thousand talents. 
" The contrast intended between our sins 
against God, and our neighbors' sins against us 
is clear." — Took him by the throat: " His own 
violence appears the more odious, as it is set 
by the side of the lenient treatment he had 
received from his infinitely larger creditor." — 
Livermore. — Pay me that thou owest. " Ob- 
serve here the haughty mode of expression 
which is so exactly in character with the reck- 
less and cruel servant. He does not mention 
the trifling sum of one hundred pence, which 
would lessen his consequence and rebuke his 
pride, but shows his insolence while he con- 
ceals the smallness of his claims, as some do 
the poverty of their ideas, by a grand, impe- 
rious, and generalizing form of speech. If the 
sum due to him had been ten thousand talents, 
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he could not have made a more lofty and 
sounding demand." — Morison. 

30. And he would not: but went and cast him 
into prison. The custom of imprisonment for 
debt prevailed among the Romans, and in 
Eastern countries generally. The servant, al- 
though he had received mercy, was not willing 
to show mercy. " The one besought for ten 
thousand talents, the other for one hundred 
pence; the one his fellow-servant, the other 
his lord ; the one received entire forgiveness, 
the other asked for delay, and not so much 
as this did he give him." — Chrysostom. 

31. So when his fellow-servants. " This is a 
mere circumstance thrown into the story for 
the sake of keeping, or making a consistent 
narrative. It cannot be intended to teach 
that other Christians should go and tell God 
what a brother has done ; for God well knows 
all the actions of his children, and does not 
need us, surely, to inform him of what is 
done. It is abusing the Bible, and departing 
from the design of parables, to press every 
circumstance, and to endeavor to extract from 
it some spiritual meaning: Our Saviour in 
this parable designed most clearly to exhibit 
only one great truth, — the duty of forgiv- 
ing our brethren, and the great evil of not 
forgiving a brother when he offends. The 
circumstances of the parable are intended 
only to make the story consistent with itself, 
and thus impress the general truth more fully 
on the mind." — Barnes. 

33. Shouldest not thou also have had compas- 
sion on thy yellow-servant t "Having been 
forgiven, it was his duty also to forgive. 
While he acknowledged the mercy of his lord, 
it was his duty to imitate it in his treatment 
of his fellow-servant By neglecting to per- 
form his duty, and by an act of inhumanity, 
he had himself become guilty, and liable 
to punishment." — Paige. "The sin with 
which he is charged is, not that needing 
mercy he refused to show it, but that having 
received mercy he remains unmerciful still." 
— Trench. 

84. The tormentors. "The executioners 
of the law."— Norton. "The inflicters of 
punishment." — Noyes. " The torturers." — 
Folsom. " The picture is interpreted by the 
usages of the East, where torture is used 
even at the present day, to compel debtors to 



confess to acquisitions which they are sus- 
pected of hiding. In both Greece and Rome 
torture was used as a punishment and as a 
means of compelling confession, but appar- 
ent!}' not in prosecutions for debt." — Abbott. 
— Till he should pay all that was due unto him. 
It is claimed by some that since so large an 
amount never could be paid, the imprisonment 
must be perpetual, and that this goes to prove 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
Others claim that the word "until" implies 
that a limit is fixed, and that there is such a 
thing as deliverance after death. But we 
have no right to draw either of these infer- 
ences from one of the adjuncts of a parable. 
" The details of a parable need not be inter- 
preted very minutely." 

35. So likewise shall my heavenly Father. 
" So also will my heavenly Father do to you, 
if ye forgive not every one his brother from 
your hearts." — Noyes. " We are not to sup- 
pose that Jesus meant that the conduct of the 
Divine Being towards the unforgiving was in 
all respects like that of the lord who thrust his 
servant into prison, and delivered him to the 
tormentors; that is, we are not from this to 
attribute any cruelty to God. For first, noth- 
ing is more foreign to his nature, and second, 
nothing is more foreign to the nature of Christ, 
the author of the parable; and third, this 
would be charging upon God the very conduct 
which was so highly disapproved in the un- 
forgiving servant The great sin charged on 
him was that he refused to forgive, and treated 
his debtor with cruelty; and from this to 
charge the same conduct on God, would be to 
subvert the very design of the parable, which 
was to inculcate the virtue of tenderness from 
the divine example." — Whittemore. " The 
following seem to be the particulars of the gen- 
eral truth which Jesus meant to teach : 1. That 
our sins are great. 2. That God freely forgives 
them. 3. That the offences committed against 
us by our brethren are comparatively small. 
4. That we should therefore most freely forgive 
them. b. That if we do not, God will be justly 
angry with us and punish us." — Barnes. 

References. — Trench's "Notes on the 
Parables " (pp.124-137 ) ; Whittemore's " Notes 
on the Parables" (pp. 133-138); "The Bible 
for Learners" (Vol. III. pp. 161-163); Com- 
mentaries on Matthew. 
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LESSON XX. 

JESUS AND THE YOUNG. 
Matthew XIX. 13-26. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. Who were brought to Jesus on one oc- 
casion ? 

Little children, 

2. For what purpose were they brought to 
him? 

" That he should put his hands on (hem and 
pray." 

3. How did the disciples treat those who 
brought the children to Jesus? 

They rebuked them. 

4. What did Jesus say? 

44 Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me : for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

5. What did he then do ? 

" He took them up in his arms, and put his 
hands upon them, and blessed them." 

[Speak of Jesus' love for children, and of 
the obligation children are under to love his 
character, imitate his example, obey his pre- 
cepts, and labor for the spread of the truth he 
taught.] 

6. What did a young man who came to 
Jesus ask him? 

" Good Master, what good thing shall 1 do 
th&t I may have eternal life t " 

7. How did Jesus first answer this question ? 
" Why callest thou me good t there is none 

good but one, that is, God: but if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments." 

8. What commandments did Jesus name, 
that the young man must keep ? 

14 Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shall not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Honor thy father 
and thy mother: and, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself." 

9. What did the young man then say to 
Jesus ? 

** All these things have I kept from my youth 
up : what lack I yet t " * 

10. What did Jesus reply? 

44 If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven : and come and follow 



11. What did the young man do when he 
heard this ? 

He went away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions. 

[Show what is meant by "eternal life;" 
that it is as necessary for us to keep the com- 
mandments as it was for the young man ; that 
the fault of the young man was not in having 
riches, but in setting his heart upon them, 
making an idol of them; and that nothing 
earthly must be made the object of our great- 
est love. J 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. For what purpose were little children 
once brought to Jesus? Matt xix. 13. 

2. Can you give any reason why the dis- 
ciples rebuked those who brought the chil- 
dren to Jesus? 

3. What effect did this act of the disciples 
have on Jesus ? Mark x. 14. 

4. What did he say ? Matt. xix. 14. 

5. What does the expression '* of such is 
the kingdom of heaven " mean ? 

6. What did he say of those who should not 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child? Mark x. 15. 

7. How did he show his love for the chil- 
dren ? Mark 16. 

8. What did a young man who came to 
Jesus ask him ? Matt xix. 16. 

9. What does u eternal life" usually mean 
in the New Testament ? 

10. Was this young man's idea of eternal life 
as pure and noble as that of Jesus? 

11. What reply did Jesus first make to the 
young man ? 16. 

12. What is thought by many to be the cor- 
rect reading here ? 

13. How do the corresponding passages in 
Mark and Luke read? Mark x. 18; Luke 
xviii 19. 

14. May we not suppose then, that Jesus said, 
14 there is none good but one, that is, God" ? 

15. If so, what did he mean ? 

16. What commandments did Jesus say 
must be kept by the young man if he would 
" enter into life " ? 

17. What can you say of the origin of these 
commandments ? 

18. Which of the ten commandments are 
not named heipe| tized by GoOgk 
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19. Which commandment named here is 
only a summing np of the second table of the 
law? 

20. What claim did the young man make 
concerning the commandments named by 
Jesus ? 20. 

21. What besides outward conformity is 
necessary, if we would truly keep the com- 
mandments? \ 

22. Why will hearty observance of them 
enable us to '* enter into life " V 

23. What is the greatest hindrance to 
hearty observance of them ? 

24 Is it probable that the young m«n did 
more than externally conform to them ? 

25. What answer did Jesus give to his 
question, What lack I yet V 21. 

26. What purpose did this request serve ? 

27. Did the young man stand the test to 
which he was put ? 22. 

28. Why did Jesus demand of him that he 
should give up his riches rather than some 
other earthly good ? 

29. What did Jesus say to his disciples in 
this connection ? 23, 24. 

30. What does verse 24 mean when literally 
interpreted? 

31. Is it to be understood literally? 

32. What else did Jesus say on this occa- 
sion about riches? Mark x. 24. 

33. Which is more dangerous to the moral 
and religious life, — the possession of riches, 
or ik trust in riches " ? 

84. Is not the spiritual welfare of a poor 
man who regards riches as the highest good 
more endangered than that of a rich man who 
makes the right use of his property ? 

35. What are some of the moral dangers of 
the rich? 

36. What are some of the moral dangers of 
the poor ? 

37. What was the prayer of Agur ? Prov. 
xxx. 7-9. 

38. Which is better, to pray that we may 
have neither poverty nor riches, or to pray 
that whether we may be poor or rich we may 
have the right spirit ? 

Notes. Matt. xix. 13. There were brought 
unto him little children. It is said to have 
been the custom of Jewish parents to take their 
children to the leaders of the synagogues 



for blessing. It is probable that the children 
were taken to Jesus for his blessing in imita- 
tion of this custom. — That he should put his 
hands on them and pray. This act implied con- 
secration to God, and was customary among 
the Jews. — And the disciples rebuked them. 
It is difficult to see why they should have re- 
buked so beautiful an act. Some have 
have thought that it was because they regarded 
them too youny, others because they thought 
that they would be troublesome to Jesus, and 
others, because they were impatient of the in- 
terruption which bringing them caused. Mark 
says that Jesus was " much displeased " with 
this conduct of the disciples. 

14. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. As 
though he had said : The subjects of the king- 
dom of truth and righteousness which I have 
come to establish must be as simple, trusting, 
and teachable, as little children. 

15. And he laid his hands on them and de- 
parted thence. u And he took them up in his 
arms, put his hands on them, and blessed 
them." Mark x. 16. 

16. And behold, one came. This was a young 
ruler; probably the ruler of a synagogue. — 
And said unto him, Good Master. Probably he 
used the word "good" merely as a formal 
title, without attaching to it any moral signifi- 
cance. It was the custom to address religious 
teachers in this way. — What good thing shall 
T dot Probably he had heard Jesus preach 
some of the great truths of his religion, 
and had come to feel his own deficiency 
in the light of this preaching, yet could 
not tell where it was. — That I may have 
eternal life? Jesus often spoke of " eternal 
life," and we may suppose that the young man 
had, on some occasion, heard him allude to it 
By this expression Jesus meant a spiritual life, 
a life in harmony with truth and goodness, — 
a life begun now, and to be continued for ever. 
It would be hard to say what the young man 
meant by it, but it is not probable that he had 
risen to Jesus' grand and beautiful conception. 

17. Why callest thou me good t there is none 
good but one, that is, God. ** Why dost thou 
ask me concerning what is good ? There is 
but one who is good." — Noyes. It is highly 
probable that Dr. Noyes has here translated 
the true reading in Matthew's Gospel; but 
equally probable that Mark (x. 18) and Luke 
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(xviii. 19) give the correct report of Jeans* 
words on this occasion, and their report corre- 
sponds almost exactly with the reading in 
Matthew which the King James translators 
followed. We may conclude then, that Jesus 
said to the young man, " Why callest thou me 
pood ? There is none good but God." Doubt- 
less he meant by this, that he was not good in 
at least one sense in which God is good, — 
that God alone is absolutely and perfectly 
good. — If thou wilt enter into life, ktep the 
commandments. The eternal life which the 
young man had just asked what he should do 
to gain is what Jesus refers to. To keep the 
commandments sincerely and truly would 
give eternal life. 

. 20. All these have I kept from my youth up. 
The best authorities omit the words '* from my 
youth up." Doubtless he had outwardly com- 
plied with the second table of the law, but had 
no sympathy after all with God's requirements. 
— What lack I yet t According to Mark (x. 
12), Jesus said to him, "One thing thou lack- 
est." There cannot well be a doubt that the 
young man felt that somehow he was deficient ; 
still Mark may report correctly the conversa- 
tion that took place. 

21. Go and seil all that thou hast. "No 
more was required of him in selling all that he 
had, than of the other persons whom Jesus 
had called to be his attendants and apostles, ex- 
cept that his estate was larger." — Livermore. 

23. A rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. According to Mark, he 
said also, " how hard it is for them that trust 
in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! " 
It is trust in riches, regarding them as the 
highest good, setting them above truth, duty, 
and God, not the possession and proper use of 
them, that renders the man incapable of enjoy- 
ing heavenly things. One may have great 
riches, yet not trust in them ; he may have 
nothing, yet regard the acquisition of property 
as the chief end of man. 

24. It is easier for a camel to go through* the 
eye of a needle. A literal interpretation of this 
verse would mean, " It is impossible for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God." But to 
interpret it literally would be to do it great in- 
justice, for evidently it is meant to be under- 
stood as hyperbolical; t. e. as an expression 
in" which more than the truth is stated. 



LESSON XXI. 

THE LABORERS IK THE VINEYARD. 
Matthew XIX. 2 7 -XX. 16. 

FOB TOUNO 8CHOLAR8. 

1. What did the apostle Peter once say to 
Jesus ? i 

" Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed 
thee ; what shall we have therefore t " 

2. What parable did Jesus relate to show 
that the disciples would have no greater re- 
ward than others ? 

The Parable of the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard. 

3. What did the master of the vineyard do 
early one morning ? 

Me went out to hire laborers to work in his 
vineyard. 

4. What did he agree to pay them for their 
day's work V 

He agreed to pay them a penny. 

[The teacher may explain that what is bere 
called " a penny " was the Roman denarius, 
equal to about fifteen cents, -and that this was 
the usual pay for a day's work at that time.] 

5. What did the master of the vineyard do 
at about the third hour of the day ? 

He went into the market-place and saw others 
standing idle. 

6. What did he say to them ? 

" Go ye also into my vineyard ; and whatso- 
ever is right, I will give you." 

7. What did he say to laborers that he found 
standing in the market-place at the sixth, and 
at the ninth hour ? 

He said that if they would go and work in his 
vineyard, he would pay them what wets right. 

[Explain to the class how the Jewish day 
was divided, and what is meant in the Bible 
by the third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh hours.] 

8. What did he say to some that he found 
standing idle in the market-place at the 
eleventh hour? 

" Why stand ye here all the day idle f " 

9. What answer did they give to this ques- 
tion V 

41 Because no man hath hired us." 

10. What did he then say to them ? 

*' G*>ye also into the vineyard; and whafso~ 
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11. When evening was come, and he had 
called the laborers together, how much did he 
give to those who had worked but one hour ? 

He gave each one of them a penny. 

12. How much did he give to those who had 
worked all day ? 

He gave each one of them a penny, also. 

13. What did they say when they had re- 
ceived it ? 

" These last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day." 

14. What did he answer one of them ? 

44 Friend, I do thee no wrong : didst not thou 
agree with me for a penny f " 

15. Had the laborers who worked all day 
a right to complain so long as they received 
what the master of the vineyard agreed to pay 
them ? 

16. Was it not a generous act on the part 
of the master of the vineyard to give those who 
could not get work in the morning a full day's 
pay for what they did ? 

17. Was the fault then with the master of 
the vineyard or with the laborers who com- 
plained ? 

With the laborers who complained, for they 
were envious, while he was generous. 

[Impress on the class the truth that God 
is gracious, and that he smiles with favor on 
all who do as well as they can. Speak of the 
wickedness of envy, and the unhappiness it 
causes those who cherish it.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What did Peter say to Jesus after he had 
remarked how hard it was for those who 
trusted in riches to become his disciples? 
Matt. xix. 27. 

2. Does not Peter's question imply that he 
thought the twelve apostles entitled to a 
greater reward than others? 

3. What reward did Jesus promise his disci- 
ples? 28. 

4. How do you interpret this promise? 

5. What did he say that every one who 
made great sacrifices for his sake should re- 
ceive ? 29. 

6. What does verse 30 mean ? 

7. How is Jesus' reply to Peter's question 
reported in Mark x. 28-31 ? 



8. To what did Jesus then compare the 
kingdom of heaven ? Matt. xx. 1. 

9. What did the master of the vineyard 
agree to pay the laborers for their day's 
work? 2. 

10. What coin is here meant by a *' penny, " 
and about how many cents was it equal to ? 

11. Did laborers in that age usually receive 
a larger sum per day ? 

12. What did the master of the vineyard do 
about the third hour ? 3. 

13. How was the Jewish day divided, and 
when was the third hour ? 

14. What did the master of the vineyard 
say to those that he found idle in the market- 
place at that hour ? 4. 

15. What did he say to those that he found 
there at the sixth, and the ninth hour? 5. 

16. What did he ask those that he found 
there at the eleventh hour? 6. 

17. What reply did they make ? 7. 

18. What did he then say ? 7. 

19. What did he say to his steward at 
evening? 8: 

20. What did they receive who were hired 
about the eleventh hour ? 9. 

21. What expectation did this raise in the 
laborers who had worked all day ? 10. 

22. What did they say when only a penny 
apiece was given them ? 11, 12. 

23. What did the master of the vineyard 
reply to one of them ? 13-15. 

24. What traits of character do you find in 
the laborers that complained of the treatment 
they received ? 

25. What traits do you find in the master of 
the vineyard ? 

26. What did Jesus design to teach by this 
parable ? 

27. What practical lessons may be learned 
from it ? 

Notes. Matt. xix. 27. Behold, we have 
forsaken all and followed thee ; what shall we 
have therefore t Jesus had just promised the 
young man treasure in heaven, if he forsook 
all and followed him. This led Peter to ask 
what reward the twelve disciples should have 
who had given up every thing for the Master's 
cause. 

28. Verily J say unto you, that ye which have 
followed**. "Truly gQHJgfei, that in 
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the renovation, when the Son of man sitteth on 
the throne of his glory, ye who have followed 
me shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel/' — Noyes. Here 
Jesus may be understood as saying in con- 
formity to his idea of his kingdom as the sway 
of truth and love in human hearts, When I 
shall rule the world by the gospel which I 
proclaim, then yon, the first to receive that 
gospel, and the first to help spread it, shall 
rule with me. " The regeneration " refers to 
the new age which was dawning, the Chris- 
tian dispensation. — " The throne of his 
glory" on which the Son of man was to 
sit, and the "twelve thrones" from which 
the twelve apostles were to judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel, are symbolical of the moral 
influence which Jesus and hia apostles would 
exert in the world. 

29. And tvery one that hath forsaken. Not 
merely the twelve would be rewarded, but every 
one who like the twelve should give up earthly 
good for spiritual truth. See corresponding 
passage in Mark x. 29, 30. — Shall receive an 
hundred-fold. •* This promise cannot possibly 
have been literally understood, for that would 
involve a multiplying of mothers, an impossi- 
bility, and would take away all Mgniticance 
from the important qualifying clause 'with 
persecutions ' (Mark x. 30), since the loss of 
houses and lands and earthly friends consti- 
tutes the very essence of persecution. Nor is 
it possible to suppose that Christ means that 
in the new heaven and the new earth these 
shall be multiplied, for Mark expressly says, 
* now in this time.' " — Abbott. 

30. But many that are first shall be last. Not 
you apostles alone shall be rewarded, or have 
the chief reward. Far from it. "Many first 
shall be last, and last first." Here we have 
the text of the following parable, — the prin- 
ciple which this parable is designed to illus- 
trate. 

xx. 1. For the kingdom of heaven. " The 
dealings of God under the Christian dispen- 
sation, may be likened, said Jesus, to the 
treatment of his laborers by the owner of a 
vineyard. . . . Peter had inquired respecting 
the rewards of disci pleship. The Saviour re- 
plies, that the apostles would attain the high- 
est honors, next to himself, and that all other 
disciples would receive abundant rewards, 



both in this life, and in that which is to come. 
But, he adds, do not suppose that the earlier 
converts under the gospel dispensation will on 
that account be any more meritorious, or better 
rewarded, than those who, being called later, 
manifest an equal fidelity and zeal." — Liver- 
more. 

2. A penny a day. The Roman denarius, 
equal to about fifteen cents, is the coin here 
referred to. This was the usual compensation 
of laborers at the time. 

3. About the third hour. The Jewish day 
began at sunrise and ended at sunset. It 
was divided into twelve equal parts, the first 
of which was called the first hour, the second, 
the second hour, and so on. Of course these 
hours had not precisely the same length that 
hours have with us, except when the sun rose 
at six in the morning and set at six in the 
evening. Still it is sufficiently accurate to 
say that the third hour ended at nine o'clock, 
the sixth at twelve, the ninth at three, and the 
eleventh at five. 

15. Is thine eye evil because J am good? 
Are you envious and jealous because I am 
gracious and liberal V The Jews often alluded 
to envy under the figure of " an evil eye." 

16. So the lust shall be first, and the first 
last. The text announced at the beginning 
of the parable is repeated at its close. — F*rr 
many be called, but few chosen. '* For the 
invited are many, but the elected are few." 
— Norton. This last clause is wanting in some 
ot the best manuscripts, and may be regarded 
as the addition of some copyist, since it is evi- 
dently out of place here. 

References. Trench's " Notes on the Par- 
ables" (pp. 138-153); Whittemore's Notes on 
the Parables (pp. 260-268); "The Bible tor 
Learners" (vol. iii. pp. 295-2981; M orison's 
44 Disquisitions and Notes on the Gospels" 
(pp. 345-356); Commentaries on Matthew; 
Translations of the Gospels. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
LESSON XXII. 

THE PABABLE OF THE TWO SONS. 
Matthew XXI. 23-32. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did Jesus relate to the 
chief priests and elders ? 

The parable of the Two Bon*. 

2. Where did Jesus relate this parable? 
In the temple. 

3. What do you know about the temple ? 

4. What did a man who had two sons say 
to the first of them? 

44 Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.** 

5. What did the son answer ? 
"1 will not." 

6. What did he afterward do? 

u After toard he repented, and went.** 

7. What did the father tell the second son 
to do? 

He told him to go and work in hie vineyard. 

8. What did this son reply? 
Be replied that he would go. 

9. Did he do as he promised? 
He did not. 

10. What did Jesus ask the chief priests and 
elders? 

He asked them which of then two sont did 
the will of his father. 

11. What did they reply ? 
44 Thefrst." 

12. Did the first of these sons do the will of 
his father perfectly ? 

13. What would have been perfect obedience 
to his father? 

14. Why was the conduct of the first son 
better than that of the second? 

15. What did Jesus say to the chief priests 
and elders when they replied that the first of 
these sons did the will of his father? 



44 Verily I say unto you, That the publicans 
and harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you.** 

16. Do you know what he meant by this? 

[The teacher may explain who the chief 
priests and elders were ; that by publicans and 
harlots are meant very wicked persons ; that 
these became better than the chief priests and 
elders because they repented, while the chief 
priests and elders did not. Impress on the 
class the practical truths suggested by the 
parable.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Who came to Jesus on one occasion as 
he was teaching in the temple ? Matt xxi. 
23. 

2. Who were "the chief priests and the 
elders"? 

3. What question did they ask Jesus? 23. 

4. What did he reply? 24,25. 

5. How did the chief priests and elders rea- 
son with themselves when this question was 
asked them? 25,26. 

6. What reply did they finally make to 
Jesus' question ? 27. 

7. What did he then say to them ? 27. 

8. What custom did he follow in pursuing 
this course with the chief priests and elders? 

9. Why did he pursue this course? 

10. What parable did he then relate? 28- 
30. 

11. Wherein was the conduct of the first 
son imperfect? 

12. What defects do you find in the conduct 
of the second son? 

13. What is commendable in the conduct of 
the first son? 

14. What did Jesus ask the chief priests 
and elders concerning these two sons ? 31. 

15. What answer did they give ? 81. 

16. What did Jesus then say to them ? 31, 

82. 

17. What class of persons is represented 
hen by " the publicans i 
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18. What is meant here by going " into the 
kingdom of God " 7 

19. Why would some of the vilest sinners 
enter his kingdom sooner than the priests and 
elders? 

20. What practical lessons may be learned 
from this parable ? 

Notes. Matt xxi. 28. And token hi was 
come into the temple. The scene described 
in this and the following verses took place 
very near the end of Jesus' ministry. He had 
entered Jerusalem on Monday of the Paschal 
week. At night he returned to Bethany, 
about two miles distant Tuesday morning 
he came back to the city and entered into the 
temple and taught It being the week of 
the Passover, the city and temple were crowded 
with people from all parts of Palestine. — The 
chief priests and elder* of the people came to 
him as he was teaching. These were members 
of the Sanhedrim, and perhaps were delegated 
by that body to go to Jesus and question his 
authority. — By what authority doest thou 
these things t "There is significance in the 
vagueness of the language, these things. They 
were unwilling to specify the cleansing of the 
temple, and so seem publicly to justify its pol- 
lution." —Abbott. 

24. J will also ask you one thing. " Our Lord 
did not wish to elude the question, or merely 
to confound his adversaries, and disappoint 
them by not explicitly declaring himself to be 
{he Messiah, as they expected. His motives 
were higher. According -to the customs of 
the Jewish doctors, and even Grecian dispu- 
tants, if any one proposed a captious question 
to another, the other had a right to ask one in 
return, and not to answer the question ad- 
dressed to him until his own had received a 
reply. The question of Jesus showed with 
what consummate wisdom he could involve 
them in their own snare. He took the wise 
in their own craftiness." — Livermore. 

27. We cannot teU. Literally, •* we do not 
know." — Neither tell I you. " An answer, not 
to their outward words, * We know not,' but 
to their inward thoughts, * We will not tell.' " 
— Alford. *' According to their own rules, as 
they had failed to answer his question, he was 
under no obligation to answer theirs, and they 
had toe much shrewdness to insist on a reply, 



or to ask him why he withheld it 6uch an 
inquiry would have led to a more open and 
direct exposure of their hypocrisy and iniquity. 
But though Jesus gave them no direct answer, 
in the following parables he sufficiently indi- 
cated the authority by which he acted." — 
Paige. 

28. A certain man had two sons. "Our 
Lord had put back with another question the 
question with which his adversaries had hoped 
either to silence him, if he should decline to 
answer, or to obtain matter of accusation 
against him, if he should give the answer 
which they expected ; and now he becomes 
himself the assailing party, and commences 
that series of parables, in which, as in a glass 
held up before them, they might see them- 
selves, the impurity of their hearts, their neg- 
lect of the charge laid upon them, their eon- 
tempt of the privileges afforded them, the 
aggravated guilt of that outrage against him- 
self which they were already meditating in 
their hearts, yet even these, wearing as they 
do so severe and threatening an aspect, are not 
words of defiance, but of earnest, tender- 
est love, — spoken, if it were yet possible, to 
turn them from their purpose, to save them 
from the fearful sin they were about to commit, 
to win them also for the kingdom of God. 
The first, that of the Two Sons, goes not so 
deeply into the matter as the two that follow, 
and is rather retrospective, while those others 
are prophetie also." — Trench. 

31. They say untohim, The Jlrst. The first of 
these two sons cannot be said to have done 
the will of his father perfectly, yet be finally 
did it He afterward repented, and went 
How much better it would have been, if he 
had gone at once, so that there would have 
been no need of repentance. — The publicans 
and harlots. By these terms are meant the 
vilest sinners, those whose lives are openly 
vicious. Tbey are put in contrast with the 
chief priests and elders who professed the 
greatest regard for religion. " They say unto 
him, The first Even so, is the reply { the very 
publicans and harlots, who were at first dis- 
obedient to God, but afterwards believed in 
John and repented at his preaching, shall eater 
the kingdom of God sooner than you, who, 
with all your professions neither beKeved in him 
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believe when you had seen bim in the wey of 
righteousness." — Morisoa. * These two sons 
represent, not the Gentiles end the Jews, as 
interpreted by some of the earlier reommen- 
tators; nor the publicans and Pharisees, as 
usually interpreted by later commentatom, 
but those publicans who regretted their open 
and flagrant sinfulness and commenced a life 
of obedience, and those Pharisees who en- 
deavored to coyer a life of real disobedience 
by a pretence of compliance with law. The 
first son indicates only publicans who, like 
Jdatthew and Zaccheus, forsook their sins to 
follow Christ. The second son does not indi- 
cate Pharisees who, like Nicodemus, Joseph 
of Arimethea, and Paul, forsook their sins to 
follow him. In its modern application the 
parable teaches, not that there is more hope 
for a flagrant sinner than for a virtuous man, 
but that the flagrant sinner who forsakes his 
sins enters the kingdom of heaven before the 
orthodox and moral man who clings to his 
sins. The first son is commended, not because 
of the daring wickedness of his reply, but 
because he regretted it, and showed his regret 
by his action. On the other hand, the second 
son is pot commended for his answer, but in 
spite of it, and because having promised obedi- 
ence, he refused to render it. The lesson of the 
parable is that of Matt. vU. 21-27." — Abbott. 



Iy order to understand the parables cor- 
rectly, we must endeavor to seize upon the 
single truth which the parabolic dress is de- 
signed to illustrate, and refer all the rest to 
this. The separate features, which serve to 
give roundness and distinctness to the picture 
of the lower fact, may aid us in obtaining a 
more many-sided view of the one truth, — the 
higher sphere corresponding to the lower, in 
more respects than one. But we must never 
seek the perfection of the parables of Christ 
in giving significance, apart from the proper 
point of comparison, to the parts of the narra- 
tive which were merely intended to complete 
it ; for this, by diverting the mind from the 
one truth to a variety ef particulars, can only 
embarrass, instead of assisting it, and must 
thus frustrate the very aim of the parable it- 
self. Such a procedure would open a wide 
field for arbitrary interpretation, and could 
not mil to lead the hearer astray. — Neandc*. 



LESSON XXIII. 

THE PABABLE 07 THE WICKED HTO- 
BAlfDMEH. 

Matthew XXI. 33-44. 

■OB TOUMG SCHOLARS, 

1. What parable did you learn about in the 
last Lesson ? 

2. What parable did Jesus next relate ? 
The parable of the Wicked Busbandmen. 

3. What did a certain householder do? 

Be "planted a vineyard, and hedged it round 
about) and digged a wine-press in it, and built a 
tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into afar country." 

4. What did he do when the time of fruit 
drew near? 

He sent his servant* to the husbandmen that 
they might receive that part of the fruit which 
had been promised him. 

6. What did the husbandmen do to the 
servants ? 

They "beat one and stoned another and 
killed another." 

6. What did they do to other servants that 
were sent to them ? 

They treated them in the same cruel manner. 

7. What did the householder then do ? 

" Be sent unto them his son, saying, They 
will reverence my son." 

8. What did the husbandmen say among 
themselves when they saw the son? 

*' This is the heir; come, let us kilt him, and 
let us seize on his inheritance." 

9. What did they then do to the son of 
the householder? 

" They caught him, and cast him out of the 
vineyard, and slew him." 

10. What did Jeans ask those who heard 
this parable ? 

Be ashed what the householder would do to 
these husbandmen. 

11. What reply did those who heard the 
parable make ? 

* * Be will miserably destroy those wicked men, 
and will let out his vineyard unto other hus- 
bandmen, which shaU render him the fruit* in 
their seasons." 

12. De you know what Jesus meant to teach 
by this parable ? 
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[The teacher may speak of the vineyards of 
Palestine; of the wine-press, the hedge, the 
tower, the householder, and the husbandmen. 
Explain what is represented in the parable by 
the householder, the vineyard, the husband- 
men, the servants, the son, and the fruits.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable was considered in the last 
Lesson? 

2. What does Jesus in the next parable rep- 
resent a certain householder, or master of a 
family, as doing? Matt. xxi. 33. 

3. What is a vineyard ? 

4. Were grapes extensively cultivated in 
Palestine ? 

5. How were wine-presses usually con- 
structed? 

6. What account can you give of the towers, 
and for what purpose were they used ? 

7. What did the householder do when the 
time of fruit drew near? 34. 

8. What did the husbandmen do to the ser- 
vants that were first sent to them ? 35. 

9. What did they do to servants that after- 
wards were sent to them ? 36. 

10. Whom did the householder at last send 
to the husbandmen ? 37. 

11. What did the husbandmen say when 
they saw the son? 38. 

12. How did they treat him? 39. 

13. What question did Jesus here ask ? 40. 

14. Who replied to this question according 
to Matt. xxi. 41, and what did they say? 

15. Who replied to it according to Mark 
xii. 9 and Luke xx. 16, and what did he say ? 

16. What further did Jesus say? 42-44. 

17. What stone is referred to as " the head 
of the corner" in verse 42 ? 

18. What does the whole verse mean? 

19. What does verse 44 mean ? 

20. In this parable who is represented by 
the householder? 

21. What does the vineyard represent? 

22. Who are meant by the husbandmen? 

23. Who are meant by the servants ? 

24. Who is meant by the son? 

25. What is meant by the destruction of the 
husbandmen, and the letting out of the vine- 
yard to others ? 

26. What practical lessons may be learned 
from this parable ? 



Notes. Matt. xxi. 33. Hear another par, 
able. In the parable of the Two Sons — verses 
28-32 — Jesus began to point out to his ad* 
versarie8 something of their wickedness. In 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen he 
makes their iniquity appear still plainer, and 
predicts the fearful retribution that will over- 
take them in consequence. This parable 
probably is founded on that in the fifth chap- 
ter of Isaiah. — A certain householder. The 
head or master of a family. — Planted a vine- 
yard. Vineyards were very common in Pal- 
estine, and illustrations are frequently drawn 
from them in the Bible. Allusions to them 
would be readily understood by all. — And 
hedged it round about. Vineyards sometimes 
were enclosed by fences of wood or stone, but 
usually by thick hedges full of thorns. — And 
digged a wine-prets in it. " Digged a place 
for the wine-fat/' Mark xii. 1. The wine- 
press consisted of two receptacles, — an upper 
one five or six feet square into which the 
grapes were thrown and trodden by four or 
five men to press out the juice, and a lower 
one which was a trough or cistern dug in the 
earth to receive the juice as it flowed from the 
grapes in the receptacle above. — And built a 
tower. Vineyards were liable to depredations 
from animals, especially foxes, and men ; hence 
towers were built to afford the keepers suitable 
places for observation, although they often 
served other purposes, and sometimes were 
ornamental as well as useful. Prof. Hackett 
in his ** Illustrations of Scripture,** says of 
such towers, " They caught my attention first 
as I was approaching Bethlehem from the 
south-east. They appeared in almost every 
field within sight from that direction. They 
were circular in shape, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and being built of stones, looked, at a 
distance, like a little forest of obelisks. I was 
perplexed for some time to decide what they 
were ; my travelling companions were equally 
at fault. Suddenly, in a lucky moment, the 
words crossed my mind,— ' A certain man 
planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, 
and built a tower, and let it out to husband- 
men, and went into a far country.' This 

recollection eleared up the mystery 

These towers are said to be sometimes square 
in form as well as round, and as high as forty 
or fifty feet Those which I examined had a 
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small door near the ground, and a level space 
on top, where a man could sit and command a 
view of the plantation. I afterward saw a great 
many of these structured near Hebron, where 
the vine still flourishes in its ancient home. . . . 
Some of the towers were so built as to serve as 
booses ; and daring the vintage it is said that 
the inhab'tants of Hebron take up their abode 
in them in such numbers as to leave the town 
almost deserted." — Went into afar country. 
44 The original simply is 'went away,' or, 
' went abroad, 1 without specifying whether far 
or near. Jt would be absurd to seek a particu- 
lar moral correspondence to every circumstance 
in the parable. The hedge, the wine-vat, the 
tower, are ornamental," — Lhrermore. 

34. And when the time qffruU drew near. 
u By the Mosaic law the fruit of the trees was 
sot to be eaten for five years after planting. 
This reasonable provision, though baaed on 
religious grounds, gave the tree opportunity 
for maturing before use. But the analogy is 
not to be pressed; all time is the time of fruit 
with the individual and with the nation. God 
continually seeks for fruit" — Abbott — Thai 
they might receive the fruits of it. It was 
the custom to give a portion of the produce 
for rent The owner of the vineyard now 
sent some of his servants to get his share of 
the crop. 

41. He will miserably destroy those wicked 
men. "He will badly destroy those bad 
men."— Folsom. " Miserable fellows 1 mis- 
erably will he destroy them." —Abbott In 
the original there is a play upon words — a 
paronomasia, as it is technically called — 
which does not appear in the King James trans- 
lation. '* They answered according as they 
knew men would act, and would act justly in 
doing it He would take away their privi- 
leges and confer them on others. This was 
the answer which Jesus wished. The case 
was so clear that they could not answer other- 
wise. He wished to show them the justice of 
taking away their national privileges, and 
punishing them in the destruction of their 
city and nation. Had he stated this at first 
they would not have heard him. He, how- 
ever, by a parable, led them along to state 
themselves the very troth which he wished to 
communicate, and they had then nothing to 
answer. They did not, however, yet see the 



bearing of what they had admitted." — 
Barnes. It is not certain, however, that the 
Pharisees were led thus to condemn them* 
selves, for according to Mark and Luke, Jesus 
replied to his own question in this way. In 
either case the parable conveyed the lesson 
he meant it should. 

42. The stone which the builders rejected. 
The meaning of this verse is that, though the 

greater part of the Jews had neglected and 
despised Jesus, though they would not ac- 
knowledge his claims as a religious teacher, 
yet he was destined to become the foundation 
of true religion — its very corner stone." — 
The head of the corner. It is generally sup- 
posed that this " refers not to the highest point 
or coping of the wall, but to the corner stone 
laid at.the foundation, binding together the two 
walls ; on it the whole superstructure in a 
measure rests. There are four corner-stones, 
but in large buildings one is generally laid 
with ceremony, as the first step in the true 
structure of the edifice." 

43. The kingdom of God shaU be taken from 
you. Here we have the application of the 
parable, the great truth which it was de- 
signed to teach. It is evident that in this par- 
able God is represented by the householder, 
the world by the vineyard, the Jews by the 
husbandmen, the prophets and other wise 
teachers of the Jews by the servants, Jesus by 
the son, and the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the destruction of the husbandmen. Mor- 
ison well remarks "That the great law of 
retribution which is illustrated by it, and ap- 
plied to the Jewish nation, is so set forth as to 
be a warning to all those who live unfaithful 
to their religious privileges." 

44. Whosoever shall faU on this stone shall 
be broken. " Whosoever should take offence 
at the honorable station assigned to Jesus 
would suffer harm. He would exclude him- 
self from the joys of faith, and from the 
peculiar blessings of the kingdom, and in their 
case an additional evil was to be dreaded ; 
for the stone would fall on them, grinding 
them to dust The judgment of God was to 
be executed on them for their ungodliness ; 
not merely for their neglect of duty, but for 
their actual high-handed wickedness. They 
should not only be deprived of their priv- 
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LESSON XXIV. 

THE PABABLE OF THE MABBIAGE 
FEAST. 

Matthew XXXI. 1-14. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did you learn about in the 
last I^esson ? 

2. What parable did Jesus next relate ? 
The parable of the Marriage Feast. 

3. What did a king do when he had made 
a marriage feast for his son? 

u He sent forth his servants to call them that 
were hidden to the wedding." 

4. How did the people that were bidden to 
the wedding behave ? 

u They would not come." 

5. What did the king then do? 

He sent forth other servants to tell them that 
were bidden to the wedding that every thing was 
ready for them. 

6. How did they that were bidden now treat 
the king's invitation ? 

" They made light of it, and went their 
ways, one to his farm, and another to his 
merchandise." 

7. What did some of them do ? 

They killed the servants that the king had 
sent to them. 

8. What did the king do when he heard of 
this ? 

" He sent forth his armies and destroyed 
those murderers, and burned up their city." 

9. What did he then say to some of his 
servants ? 

" The wedding is ready, but they which were 
bidden were not worthy. Go ye therefore into 
the highways, and as many as ye shall find bid 
to the marriage." 

10. What did these servants do? 

They went out into the highways, and invited 
everybody that they saw to come to the wedding. 

11. When the king came in to see his 
guests, whom did he find among them ? 

A man that had not on a wedding garment. 

12. What did the king say to him ? 
"Friend, how earnest thou in hither, not 

having a wedding garment?" 

13. What did the man reply ? 

He made no reply, but was speechless. 



14. Why had not this man who had been 
called in from the street a good excuse for not 
having on a wedding garment ? 

Because kings used to furnish proper gar' 
mentsfor those that they invited to their feasts, 
and this man might have had one if he chose to 
put it on. 

15. Was it not then very disrespectful in 
him to go in to the feast without putting on 
such a garment? 

16. What did the king tell his servants to 
do with this man ? 

" Bind him hand and foot, and take him 
away, and cast him into outer darkness." 

[Speak to the class of the marriage customs 
of Palestine. Explain who is represented by 
the king; who by those that were first bidden 
to the wedding; who by those afterwards 
bidden; who by the man not having on a 
wedding garment] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable was considered in the last 
Lesson? 

2. Where was that parable related ? 

3. How did Jesus continue to address those 
gathered around him ? Matt. xxii. 1. 

4. How did he begin the parable of the 
marriage feast? 2. 

5. What is meant in this instance by u the 
kingdom of heaven ? " 

6. Whom did the king send forth to call all 
that were bidden to the wedding ? 3. 

7. What did he do when they refused to 
come ? 4. 

8. What did those that had been invited do 
when servants were sent to them from the king 
a second time? 5. 

9. What did ** the remnant " of them do ? 
6. 

10. What does " remnant " mean ? 

11. How did the king feel when he heard 
that some of his servants had been put to 
death? 7. 

12. What did he do? 

13. What did he then say to other servants ? 
8. 

14. What did he bid them do ? 9. 

• 15. What did those servants do ? 10. 

16. When the king came in to see the 
guests, what did he find one of them lacked ? 
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17. What did he say to this man ? 12. 

18. What di<l this man reply ? 13. 

19. What did the king then say to his ser- 
vants? 13. 

20. How coald this man, or any of the 
guests, called in as they were from the high- 
ways, be expected to have on a wedding gar- 
ment ? 

21. In this parable who is meant by the 
king? 

22. What does the marriage feast stand 
for? 

23. Who are meant by those who were first 
bidden to the feast ? 

24. Who are meant by those who were after- 
wards bidden ? 

25. Who is meant by the man without a 
wedding garment? 

26. What practical lessons does this parable 
suggest ? 

Notes. Matt. xxii. 2. The kingdom of 
heaven. By "the kingdom of heaven" is 
here meant the Gospel dispensation. '* This 
parable refers undoubtedly to the rejection of 
the Jew 8, and to the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gospel with all its privileges was offered 
to the Jewish people; but through their wick- 
edness and pride they rejected it, and all its 
blessings were offered to the Gentiles and ac- 
cepted. This is the general truth. Many 
circumstances are thrown in to fill out the 
narrative which cannot be particularly ex- 
plained." — Barnes. — A marriage for his ton. 
A marriage feast, rather. Among the rich 
these feasts usually were very splendid, and 
continued for a week. 

3. To call them that were bidden. It was 
the custom to invite the guests some time 
before the wedding, and then to give them a 
second invitation when the day of the wed- 
ding came. There is an illusion here to this 
custom. 

7. Destroyed those murderers* "That is, 
those who had murdered his servants. The 
application of this verse to the destruction of 
the Jews and their city by the Roman armies 
is so manifest, that I believe no commentator 
of any reputation disputes the fact." — Paige. 
The Roman armies were God's armies in the 
tense that all messengers and agents that 
execute God's purposes are his. 



9. Highways. "Rather, crossings of the 
streets, thoroughfares. It was customary 
with the rich men among the Jews, to invite 
all destitute strangers and travellers to their 
feasts. Jesus refers in this part of the parable 
to the preaching of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles." — Li verm ore. 

11. A man which had not on a wedding gar- 
men*. " The meaning of our Saviour was, 
that among his professed followers there would 
be some who, neglecting to comply with the 
requisitions of his religion, would be unworthy 
of a place in his kingdom." — Norton. 

12. Friend. This word does not necessarily 
imply friendship between the two parties. It 
was sometimes used then as now as a term of 
courteous salutation. — How earnest thou in 
hither j not having a wedding garment t Al- 
though this man had been suddenly called in 
to the feast from the street, the king could 
with reason ask this question, for it was the 
custom of Eastern kings to furnish suitable 
garments to their guests. " We know enough 
of the undoubted customs of the East," says 
Trench, "to make it extremely probable that 
presents of dresses were often distributed 
among the guests at a marriage festival, es- 
pecially one like the present, celebrated with 
great pomp and magnificence; so that our 
Lord's hearers, to whom those customs must 
have been familiar, would have unconsciously 
supplied the gap in the narration, and taken 
for granted such a gift going before, especially 
when they found so severe a penalty inflicted 
upon his guest, for a want which otherwise he 
could not well have avoided. We kno w in the 
first place, that it was part of the state and mag- 
nificence of kings and wealthy persons in the 
East, to have great store of costly dresses laid 
up, as at the present day a great portion of 
their wealth is very commonly invested in 
numerous changes of costly apparel. Keeping 
this in mind, we need not suppose that the 
number of guests, however great, would have 
created any embarrassment We know, more- 
over, that costly dresses were often given as 
honorable presents, marks of especial favor; 
that they were then, as now, the most cus- 
tomary gifts; — and marriage festivals and 
other occasions of festal rejoicing were natu- 
rally those upon which gifts were distributed 
with the largest hand. If the gift took the 
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orm of cogtly raiment, it would reasonably be 
expected that it should be worn at once, as 
part of the purpose of the distribution would 
else be lost, which was to testify openly the 
magnificence and liberality of the giver, and 
also to add to the splendor, and glory of the 
festal time, — not to say that the rejection of a 
gift, or the appearance of a slight put upon it 
is ever naturally esteemed as a slight and 
contempt not of that gift only, but also of the 
giver." That the distribution of garments to 
the guests is supposed in the parable is favored 
by the fact that the man had nothing to 
reply, •— was " speechless," that his punish- 
ment was so severe, and that the other guests, 
who like himself had been called in suddenly 
from the highways) appear to have been 
appropriately clad. 

13. Bind him hand ami fort. " These minor 
particulars in the parable are not of course to 
be literally interpreted and applied." "It 
must be remembered that all, even the wicked 
are called* yet there are conditions to be ful- 
filled, and that without the wedding garment, 
4 the internal adornment of the soul ' in right- 
eousness, the very guests at the table will be 
cast out from the lighted festal room into the 
outer darkness of the night, where in shame 
and grief, there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth." —Morison* 

14. For many art called, but few are chosen. 
44 All who come are not improved. There are 
many called guests, but few chosen or choice 
ones. Multitudes are invited to become Chris- 
tians, but how few are really possessors as well 
as professors of the Christian life, hearty doers 
as well as hearers of the word of God." — 
Livermore. 

It is evident that in this parable, God is 
represented by the king ; the Gospel — the good 
news proclaimed by Jesus — by the rcarriage 
feast; the Jews, to whom the Gospel was first 
preached, by those first invited to the feast; 
and the Gentiles, to whom the Gospel was 
afterwards preached, by those called m from the 
highways. By the man not having on a wed- 
ding garment, we suppose to be meant those 
who profess to be Christians, but who are not so 
in reality. When the gospel was first preached, 
there were those who professed to receive it, 
but did not gain the faith and obedience it re- 
quires, and so it has been in every age since. 



LESSON XXV. 

THE PABABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 
Matthew XXV. 1-13. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did yon learn about in the 
last Lesson ? 

2. What parable did Jesus next relate ? 
The parable of the Ten Virgin*. 

8. To what did Jesus compare the kingdom 
of heaven ? 

He compared it to " ten virgins which took 
their lamps and went forth to meet the bride- 
groom." 

[An account must be given of marriage cus- 
toms among the Jews in order to render this 
parable intelligible. Describe the kind of 
lamps here alluded to.] 

4. How many of the ten virgins were wise, 
and how many foolish V 

44 Five of them were wise, and five were 
foolish. n 

5. What is said of them that were foolish ? 
44 They that were foolish took their lamps and 

took no oil with them." 

6. What is said of them that were wise ? 

44 But the wise took oil in their vessels with 
their lamps." 

7. What did they all do while the bride- 
groom tarried '? 

44 While the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept." 

8. What cry was made at midnight ? 
"And at midnight there was a cry made, 

Behold the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to 
meet him." 

». What did all the virgins then do ? 

44 Then all these virgins arose and trimmed 
their lamps." 

10. What did the fcetish say unto the wise? 
44 Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gene 

out." 

11. What did the wise answer them ? 

44 Not so ; lest there be not enough for us and 
you: but go ye rather to them that sell,andbuy 
for yourselves," 

12. What happened while they went * 
buy? 

44 The bridegroom came ; and they that weve 
with him went m to the marriage: and the deer 
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13. What did the other virgins say when 
they came ? 

** Lord, Lord, open unto us." 

14. What did he answer them ? 

*' Verily I say unto you, I know you not." 

15. To whom did Jesus relate this parable ? 
To his disciples. 

16. What did he mean to teach them by it ? 

That they should always watch over them- 
selves so as not to lose any good that was in 
them, or yield to any temptation. 

[The teacher should show that we all need 
to be watchful lest we lose our good thoughts 
and feelings, and give way to bad ones. 
Speak of the value of watchfulness as a 
preparation for all that is before us.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Where was Jesus at the time he related 
the parable of the Ten Virgins ? Matt. xxiv. 
3. 

2. What admonition had he just given his 
disciples ? 42. 

3. What does Jesus usually mean by " the 
kingdom of heaven." 

4. What does he mean by this expression in 
Matt. xxv. 1. 

5. What then is the meaning of this verse ? 

6. What account can you give of marriage 
customs among the Jews ? 

7. In this parable what did the ten virgins 
do? 1. 

8. In what important respect did they 
differ V 2. 

9. How did they that were foolish show 
their folly ? 3. 

10. How did they that were wise show their 
wisdom ? 4. 

11. What kind of lamps are alluded to 
here? 

12. What did the virgins all do while the 
bridegroom tarried ? 5. 

13. What cry was made at midnight ? 6. 

14. What did they all then do ? 7. 

15. What did the foolish say to the wise? 
8. 

16. What did the wise reply? 9. 

17. What came to pass while the foolish 
went to buy oil? 10. 

18. What entreaty did the foolish make 
when they came and found that the door was 
shut? 



19. Whom did they call u lord " ? 

20. What reply was made to their en- 
treaty? 12. 

21. What application did Jesus make of 
this parable? 13. 

22. Against what ought all of us to be on 
our guard ? 

23. How will Christian watchfulness help 
prepare us for life, death, and eternity. 

Notes. Matt xxv. 1. Then shall the 
kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins. 
In Matt. xxiv. 42-51, Jesus admonishes his 
disciples to watch over themselves, that they 
may be prepared for his coming whenever 
that event shall take place. In Matt xxv. 
1-13, we have a continuation of the same sub- 
ject, in the parable of the Ten Virgins. The 
meaning of the first verse we suppose to be, 
When the son of man shall come, it will be 
as it was with ten virgins, of whom I am about 
to relate a parable — Which took their lamps. 
" The Jewish lamp was a shallow vessel filled 
with oil. In the marriage procession such 
lamps were placed on sticks, and thus con- 
verted into torches. In separate vessels, oil 
was carried with which to replenish the 
lamps." — And went forth to meet the bride- 
groom. To understand this parable some 
acquaintance with marriage ceremonies, as 
they formerly existed among the Jews, is 
necessary. The betrothal was itself a much 
more solemn act than with us, and was often 
accompanied by a public ceremonial. Usually 
a period of twelve months intervened between 
the betrothal and the wedding ceremony, 
during which time the bride-elect continued to 
live with her friends, and all communications 
between herself and the bridegroom were car- 
ried on through the medium of a " friend of 
the bridegroom." No religious ceremonies 
appear to have been performed at the wedding, 
but it is thought that a formal ratification of 
the betrothal took place, with an oath. The 
essential feature in the wedding ceremony con- 
sisted in taking the bride to her future hus- 
band's home. When the evening of the 
wedding-day arrived, the bridegroom, attired 
in wedding apparel, of which a peculiar nup- 
tial head-dress was characteristic, set out, at a 
fixed hour, accompanied with his companions, 
known as ** children of the bride-chamber/' 
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to bring the bride to her new home. This 
marriage procession was, and still is, the essen- 
tial feature in the Eastern wedding. The bride, 
attired in her bridal costume, awaited the 
arrival of the bridegroom. With her maids 
she joined the procession, which then marched 
back through the streets to the appointed 
place, where a feast was prepared for the com- 
pany. Music, torches, and every demonstra- 
tion of joy accompanied the train. As the 
procession neared the bridegroom's house, it 
was joined by other friends of the bride and 
groom, swelling its tumult and accompanying 
it to its destination. When this was reached, 
the procession entered, including the invited 
guests; the door was then closed, and no one 
arriving subsequently was permitted to enter. 
The marriage contract was then signed, and 
the party sat down to the feast. At the close 
of the meal came the nuptial benediction, pro- 
nounced according to a prescribed form by 
the bridegroom himself. The accompanying 
festivities, however, lasted for days, sometimes 
for a fortnight For scripture illustrations of 
marriage ceremonies, see Gen. xxiv., Judges 
xiv., Ruth iv., and John n. 1-10. — Con- 
densed from Abbott' 8 Commentary. 

2-12. The preceding note renders nearly 
every thing in these verses plain. In this par- 
able, as in others, no importance should be 
attached to details. The numbers tea and five, 
for instance, have no special significance. It 
should he noticed, however, that the foolish as 
well as the wise represent followers of Jesus, the 
difference being that the foolish were impru- 
dent, while the wise provided for every con- 
tingency. Consider the solemn import of the 
words, " And the door was shut" How many 
doors of opportunity have been for ever closed 
against each one of us ! 

13. Watch, therefore, for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour. Here we have the moral 
lesson of the parable, and it is as applicable to 
us as it was to the twelve apostles. " If the 
disciples of Jesus were to be prepared for his 
coming, whether his spiritual manifestation 
in their hearts, or his external coming at the 
subve sion of the Jewish church and state, 
so ought we of these latter times to be like- 
wise watching and waiting unto prayer for 
his moral triumph in our souls, the growth of 
his kingdom among men, and the approach oi 



that last solemn event which will be a coming 
of him to our spirits individually." 

The following note from Livermore's Com- 
mentary will help to an understanding of this 
and the next two par bles. "The following 
chapter [Matt, xxv.} contains three parables, 
familiarly known as the Virgins, the Talents, 
and the Judgment Various interpretations 
of this passage have been proposed by different 
commentators. Some have referred the whole 
to the coming of Christ at the destruction of 
Jerusalem; others to a day of general judg- 
ment; while a third class unites both of these 
views and considers the words of Jesus as con- 
taining two senses ; a primary one, relating to 
his coming at the establishment of his religion 
on the ruins of Judaism ; and a secondary one, 
his coming to judgment in a future state; yet 
others believe the parables of the virgins and 
the talents relate to the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem, but the representation of the judgment 
as limited in its application to another life. 
.... But we would inquire whether there 
has not been an unreasonable and injurious 
prominence given to the question of time in 
the interpretation of this chapter. Are not 
the words of our Lord rather designed to de- 
scribe the establishment of his kingdom in a 
general sense ? A kingdom which would be 
set up more manifestly, indeed, at the fall of 
the holy city and the Mosaic system, but which 
was already enthroning itself in the hearts 
of his disciples, which would spread Irom them 
throughout the world, and last without end 
here and hereafter. . . . To his spiritual glance, 
Time was but an accident and a circumstance, 
Death but a night between to-day and to- 
morrow, a door between this apartment and 
that of the Father's mansion. He saw his 
kingdom coming in the hearts of men, search- 
ing, and trying, and judging them, erecting 
the standard of eternal rectitude, and now and 
for ever, in all worlds and ages, connecting tin 
and misery, goodness and happiness together 
in bonds never to be broken.*' 

References. — On Lessons XXII.-XXVL, 
see Trench's ** Notes on the Parables; n Whit- 
temore's " Notes on the Parables ; " *• The Bible 
for Learners 1 ' (Vol. III.); Commentaries on 
Matthew, especially those by Morison, Liver- 
more, and Abbott; Translations of the Gospels. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 
Matthew XXV. 14-30. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did you learn about in the 
lost Lesion ? 

% What parable did Jesus next relate? 

The parable of the Talents. 

8. What did a man about to go into a far 
country do ? 

Recalled hit servants unto him and delivered 
•Mifo them hit goods, 

4. How did he distribute his property among 
them? 

" Unto one he gave Jive talents, to another 
two, and to another one ; to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability." 

[Explain what a "talent" was; atso that 
rich men sometimes intrusted their property 
to others in the way here described.] 

5. What did he that had received the five 
talents do? 

He went and traded with them and made five 
talents more. 

6. What did the man that had received two 
talents do? 

" He also gained other two." 

7. What did the man that had received one 
talent do? 

He went and digged in the earth and hid the 
taient which his master had intrusted to him. 

8. After a long time, what did the master of 
these servants do? 

He came and reckoned with them. 
0. What did he that had received five talents 
say to his master ? 
Behold, I have gained five talents more, 

10. What did his master say to him ? 

" Well done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things." 

11. What did he that had received two 
talents say to his master? 

" Behold, I have gained two other talents." 

12. What did his master say to him ? 

44 Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been ftithful over a ftw things, J will 
make thee ruler over many things? * 

13. What did he that had received one 
talent toy to hU master? 



" 1 was afraid, and went and hid thy talent 
in the earth; lo, there thou hast that is 
thine." 

14. What did his master say to him ? 
" Thou wicked and slothful servant." 

15. To whom did he command that this 
wicked servant's talent should be given? 

To the servant that had ten talents. 

16. What did he command to be done with 
this wicked servant? 

That he should be turned out into the dark- 
ness. 

17. Do you know what Jesus meant to 
teach by this parable ? 

{The teacher should explain the meaning of 
the parable and dwell on the importance and 
the reward of fidelity, and the fearful conse- 
quences that follow the neglect of talents and 
opportunities.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. On what custom of rich men in the East 
is the parable of the Talents founded ? 

2. How did a man about to go into a far 
country distribute his property among his 
servants ? Matt. xxv. 15. 

8. What was the value of the silver talent, 
and what of the gold talent ? 

4. In what sense do we generally use the 
word? 

5. What did the servant intrusted with five 
talents do ? 16* 

6. What did the servant intrusted with two 
talents do? 17. 

7. What did the servant intrusted with one 
talent do? 18. 

8. What di J the master of these servants at 
length do? 19. 

8. What did he that had received five 
talents say to his master as he brought to him 
five talents more ? 20. 

10. In what words did his master eommend 
him? 21. 

11. What did he that had received two 
talents say to his master as he brought to him 
two talents more ? 22. 

12. What did his master reply ? 23. 

13. What did the servant that had received 
one talent say as he brought it to his master ? 
24,25. 

14. What did his master say to him ? 4fty 



27. 
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15. What does " usury " mean in verse 27 ? 

16. In what sense is this word generally 
used with us? 

17. What command did the master give 
concerning the talent which had been mis- 
used? 28. 

18. Does verse 28 lay down an arbitrary 
rule, or one that almost inevitably follows from 
the nature of things? 

19. To what further punishment was this 
unprofitable servant doomed ? 80. 

20. What practical lessons may we learn 
from this parable ? 

Notes. Mattxxv. 14. Far the kingdom of 
heaven is as a man travelling into a far 
country. Noyes renders this verse, "For it 
will be as when a man going abroad called his 
own servants and intrusted to them his prop* 
erty." In the King James translation, the 
words "the kingdom of heaven is*' are 
printed in italics, which denotes that they 
were supplied by the translators. There is no 
doubt that "it is," or "the coming of the Son 
of Man is " should have been supplied instead. 
The difference, however, is not material, since 
"the kingdom of heaven" may be under- 
stood in the same sense here as in verse 1. — 
And delivered unto them his goods. It was not 
uncommon for men of large property to make 
some of their chief servants their agents, and 
to intrust them with the management of their 
business, as in this case. 

15. Unto one he gave Jive talents. We have 
already remarked in Lesson XIX. that talents 
were of silver, and of gold; that the silver 
talent is usually considered to have been 
worth about fifteen hundred dollars, and the 
gold, about two hundred and forty thousand. 
The meaning here is simply a large sum of 
money. 

18. Went and digged in the earth and hid 
his Lord's money. " The useless efforts made 
by the heedless and idle often cost as much 
pains as would the well-directed labors of in- 
dustry and business." — Livermore. 

21. / will make thee ruler over many things. 
" I will give you a higher trust" — Norton. 
41 That is, I will promote a faithful servant to 
a wider sphere of activity and influence ; not 
absolve him from all obligation to further ex- 
ertion, as some imagine." — Paige. 



24-27. "The spiritual significance of this 
servant's report, and his Lord's answer, ap- 
pears to me to be this ; one of the most com- 
mon causes of spiritual inactivity and indolence 
is a morbid fear of making mistakes, of losing 
the one talent in trading instead of increasing 
it; of doing harm rather than good by work. 
And this is founded on a false conception of 
God as a hard master, who calls us to rigorous 
account for the results of our work, whereas 
he calls us to account only for the pur- 
poses that animate us." — Abbott — Usury. 
Interest. The word usury formerly denoted 
any legal interest, but it now denotes only ille- 
gal, or extortionate, interest 

29. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given. Here we have the statement of a prin- 
ciple which we see illustrated constantly. The 
rich, the learned, the renowned, those who are 
physically, intellectually, or morally strong, 
are in good condition to gain more of what 
they already have. The rule holds good in 
the religious life. If we gained a victory over 
some spiritual foe yesterday, we are stronger 
for it to-day, and in better condition to over- 
come another. Each day's progress in good- 
ness and truth enables us to make greater pro- 
gress in goodness and truth. On the other 
hand, if we were overcome yesterday by some 
spiritual foe, we are morally weaker for it to- 
day, and more likely to be overcome again. 
Every wrong act prepares us to act worse. 

80. Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness. The other servants were invited to 
enter into the joy of their Lord; that is, to 
join with him in a feast prepared for the occa- 
sion. This one, on the contrary, is represented 
as cast out of the brilliantly lighted house into 
the darkness. 

The chief lesson of this parable is the duty 
of fidelity to what is intrusted to us. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
LESSON XXVII. 

JESUS AT THE PUBUCAH'8 FEAST. 

Mark II. 14-29. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

I. With whom did Jesus one day sit down 
to a feast? 

With many publicans and sinners. 
2 Do you know what kind of men publicans 
were? 

3. What is it to be a sinner? 

4. What did the scribes and Pharisees say 
to Jesus* disciples when they saw him eating 
with publicans and sinners? 

" How is it that he eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners t " 

5. What can you tell about the scribes ? 

6. What can you tell about the Pharisees? 

7. What did Jesus say when he heard this 
question of the scribes and Pharisees ? 

" They that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are lick : I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. 11 

8. Do you know what Jesus meant by these 
words ? 

9. Do not all of us have to mingle with the 
wicked sometimes ? 

10. What ought our conduct to be when we 
mingle wi h 'hem? 

II. What did Jesus say in the Sermon on 
the Mount about letting our light shine be- 
fore men? 

" Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven" 

[The teacher should explain who the scribes 
and Pharisees were; who are meant by pub- 
licans and sinners, and why Jesus ate and 
drank with them. The proper conduct of 
children toward those whom they know to 
be wicked should be alluded to.] 



FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Whom did Jesus see one day sitting at 
the receipt of custom? Mark ii. 14. 

2. What is meant by " the receipt of cus- 
tom " ? 

3. Near what city was Jesus at this time? 
ii. 1. 

4. What account can you give of this city? 

5. What were the tax collectors of Pales- 
tine called? 

6. What can you say of the character of 
these men? 

7. How were the}* regarded by the Jews? 

8. What did Jesus say to Levi? 14. 

9. What did he mean by "Follow me " ? 

10. What did Levi do? 

11. Who was this Levi and what can. you 
say of him ? Matt. ix. 9 ; x. 2, 3. 

12. Can you mention any other persons who 
are called by more than one name in the 
Bible? 

13. Is it p-obable that Jesus never had. 
seen Levi until the day he called him ? 

14. What did Levi prepare in his house ? 
Luke v. 29. 

15. Who sat at this feast as well as Jesus 
and his disciples ? Mark ii. 15. 

16. Who are meant here by "sinners" ? 

17. When the scribes and Pharisees saw- 
Jesus eating with publicans and sinners what 
did they say to his disciples ? 16. 

18. What did Jesus say when he heard thi* 
question ? 17. 

19. What did he man by this ? 

20. To what extent and for what purposes is 
it right for us to mingle with, those whose 
character we know to be bad ? 

21. What did the disciples of John and of 
the Pharisees do? 18. 

22. What John is referred to here ? 

23. Where is it probable that he was at this 
time ? 

24. What did the disciples of John and o£ 
the Pharisees ask Jesus ? 18. 
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95. How did Jesus first answer them ? 19, 
90. 

26. Who are meant by " children of the 
bride-chamber " ? 

27. What do you understand Jesus' answer 
to mean? 

28. How did Jesus next answer them V 21. 

29. What is meant here by " hew " cloth ? 

30. Why would a patch of this kind of 
cloth sewed upon an old garment make the 
rent worse ? 

31. How is this verse an answer to the 
question in verse 18 ? 

32. What further answer did Jesus make? 
22. 

33. What kind of bottles were in use in 
Jesus' time? 

34. Why would new wine burst old bottles 
of this kind ? 

35. What application has Jesus' answer to 
the subject of fasting ? 

Notes. Mark ii. 14. And as he passed by. 
Jesus was at this time near Capernaum, a 
small city on the western shore of the sea of 
Galilee. Although he was brought up at 
Nazareth, his home after he began his public 
ministry was at Cap rnaum — He saw Levi 
the son of Alpheus. In the first Gospel this 
person is called Matthew, in the second and 
third, Levi. Among the Jews it was not un- 
common for one to be given a new name in 
consequence of soma great change in his life. 
Thus Abram was called Abraham, Jacob, Is- 
rael, Simon, Peter, and Saul, Paul. Thus, it 
is probable, Levi, when he became a disciple 
of Jesus, was called Matthew, which, like 
Theodore, and Dorotheus, means u the gift of 
God." — Sitting at the receipt of custom. At 
the custom-house. " The taxes levied by the 
Roman government on the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine may be roughly divided into two classes : 
internal taxes and tolls. The former included 
all taxes levied on persons and property di- 
rectly ; the latter, all customs levied on goods 
in transit ; and answered to our modern cus- 
toms dues. They are distinguished in Ro- 
mans xiii. 7, as tribute and custom. The 
customs were levied on all goods imported for 
trade, though not ordinarily on such as were 
imported for the purchaser's personal use ; 
they were levied at harbors, piers, and gates 



of cities ; they amounted to a sum varying at 
different times from one-eighth to one-fortieth 
of the value of the goods ; any attempt at 
concealment was punished by the confiscation 
of the articles." — Abbott. Levi, or Matthew, 
was a publican, a collector of the taxes im- 
posed by the Roman government, and en- 
gaged in this business when Jesus called him. 
— Follow me. This was an invitation to Levi to 
become his disciple. We need not infer that 
Jesus never had seen Levi before, or that he 
knew nothing of him except that he belonged 
to the most despised class of men. It is 
highly probable that Jesus often had seen him 
and conversed with him, that he had studied 
his character and found it to contain the right 
elements for an apostle. It is equally proba- 
ble that Levi had become prepared to accept 
Jesus' call by frequently hearing him and 
meditating on bis words. 

15. And it came to pass that as Jesus sat at 
meat in his house. "His house" refers to 
Levi's house, not Jesus'. " And Levi made 
him a great feast in his own house." Luke v. 
29. " And it happened that he was reclining 
at table in his house, and many publicans and 
sinners were reclining with Jesus and his dis- 
ciples.' ' — Noy es. — Publicans. " These were 
inferior officers employed as collectors of the 
Roman taxes, which were of a character to 
make any collector sufficiently odious. . . . 
The provinces were farmed out by the Roman 
government to wealthy individuals, or joiut- 
stock companies, who paid large sums for the 
privilege of collecting the taxes. They in 
turn let these provinces in smaller districts to 
sub-contractors, who employed in the collec- 
tion of the taxes the lowest and worst class of 
the native population, since no other would 
assume a task so hateful. They were required 
to pay over to their superiors the exorbitant 
sum fixed by the law, and depended for their 
profit on what they could make by fraud and 
extortion. They overcharged, brought false 
charges of smuggling to extort hu^h-money, 
seized upon property in case of dispute,and held 
it until their levy was paid, forbade the fanner 
to reap his standing crops until they had wrung 
from him all that his penury could produce. 
They were universally feared, hated, and de- 
spised throughout the empire, but nowhere 
more than in Palestine. The Jews not only 
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accounted alt payment of tribute to a foreign 
and heathen government as a national degra- 
dation, but also the servitude which compelled 
such payment as a condition dishonoring to 
God ; hence the publicans were in their eyes 
not only odious as tax-collectors, but yet more 
hateful as traitors to their nation and apos- 
tates from their religious faith. The Talmud 
classes them with thieves and assassins, and 
regards their repentance as impossible. No 
money known to have come from them was 
received for religious uses. ... It was out 
of the lower class of these publicans that 
Matthew was called ; and from them and their 
natural associates the guests were composed 
who attended the feast which Matthew gave." 
— Abbott. — And sinners. A sinner, strictly 
speaking, is one who wilfully does what is 
wrong, a voluntary wrong doer, but the 
scribes aud Pharisees were accustomed to call 
those sinners who disregarded the ceremonies 
of the Jewish religion. 

17. They that are whole have no need of the 
physician, " Literally, * They that are strong.' 
• . . Those of whom he speaks were, we 
know, suffering from the worst form of spiritual 
disease, but in their own estimation they were 
without spot or taint, and as such, therefore, 
he speaks to them. On their own showing 
they ought not to object to his carrying on that 
work where there was most need of it." — 
Plumptre. 

18 And the disciple* of John, and of the 
Pharisees, used to fast. Were fasting, rather. 
John the Baptist is here referred to. It is 
probable that he was at this time a prisoner in 
the fortress of Machaerus. He retained the 
Jewish custom of fasting, and his disciples, as 
well as those of the Pharisees, were astonished 
that Jesus tailed to enforce this custom on his 
followers. 

19. Can the children of the bride-chamber 
fast while the bridegroom is with them t " The 
children of the bride- chamber " were com- 
panions of the bridegroom, answering to our 
groomsmen. The meaning of Jesus evidently 
is this : Fasting indicates sorrow. It would 
be as absurd for my disciples to fast while I 
am with them, as for the companions of the 
bridegroom to fast while the marriage-feast is 
taking place But when I am taken from 
them their sadness will prompt them to fast. 



This is Jesus' first answer ; another follows in 
verse 21. 

21. No man also stweth a piece of new cloth 
on an old garment. By ** new " cloth is here 
meant that which is undressed, or unbilled. 
A patch of such cloth set on an old garment 
would shrink as soon as wet, and thus tear 
the old cloth and make a worse rent than that 
which had been repaired. Noyes renders this 
verse, — "No one seweth a patch of undressed 
cloth on an old garment, for the new piece 
teareth away from the old garment and a 
worse rent is made." The application of the 
verse is this: Fasting and many other cere- 
monial observances are consistent with the 
Jewish religion, but not with that which I am 
come to establish; to engraft all the cere- 
monies of Judaism on a more spiritual re- 
ligion, would be like putting a new patch on 
an old garment. 

22. And no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles. " And no one putteth new wine into 
old skins; for the new wine will burst the 
skins, and the wine is lost and the skins." — 
Noyes. The bottles used in the time of Jesus 
were made of the skins of beasts, such as 
sheep, goats, and oxen. They were nearly 
the shape and size of the animal from which 
they were taken. These skins, or bottles, 
when new, would bear the expansion which 
new wine requires in the process of fermen- 
tation, but when old would burst as soon as 
the wine began to work. The application of 
the verse is this: The new religion which I 
proclaim cannot find adequate expression in 
the old, worn-out ceremonies of Judaism. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS' LIFE. 

The life of Jesus of Nazareth is the fullest 
revelation that we have of man and of God, 
the two highest existences that we know. No 
words can tell the worth of that life to the 
world, or how important it is that he who has 
been put at such a distance from us by false 
theologies and philosophies that his very ex* 
istence has become unreal, should be seen as 
he is, — the central light of human history, 
illustrating the deepest laws of living, illumin- 
ating the human understanding, and nourish- 
ing the sacred life that is in us with food from 
heaven. — Fume ss. zed by L •*•■. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

JE8U8 AHD THE SABBATH. 
Mark II. 23-28. 

FOB YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What came to pass one Sabbath when 
Jesus and his disciples were going through 
fields of corn? 

** His disciples began as they went, to pluck 
the tars of torn." 

[ The teacher should explain that this was 
not our Indian corn, but wheat or barley, 
and that the disciples picked some of tbe 
he: ds of grain, and rubbed out the kernels in 
their hands and ate them.] 

2 Had the disciples a right to do this? 

They had, for the Jewish I iw allowed it. 

[Read to the class, Deut. xxiii 24, 25.] 

3. What do you think of a law that allows 
one to eat grapes in his neighbor's vineyard, 
and grain in his neighbor's field ? 

4. What did the Pharisees say to Jesus 
when they saw his disciples pluck the heads 
of grain ? 

" Why do they on the Sabbath that which is 
not lawful f" 

5. What do you know about the Pharisees? 
6 Why did they think it was not lawful for 

the disciples to do this on the Sabbath ? 

Because to pluck the heads of grain and rub 
out the kernels in their hands was to work, and 
they held that it was not lawful to do any work 
on the Sabbath. 
. 7. What did Jesus ask them ? 

He asked them if they had never read how 
J) ivid when he was hungry went into the house 
of God and ate the shew-bread, which it was 
not lawful for any but the priests to eat. 

[The teacher may relate how David when 
fleeing from Saul went into the Tabernacle and 
received from the priest shew- bread to eat (1 
Sara. xxi.). Explain what Jesus m?ant by 
this allusion to David.] 

8. What did Jesus also say to the Phari- 
sees? 

" The Sibbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath." 

9. Do you know what he meant by this ? 

• He meant that it was for man's good to have 
one day in seven se apart for rest and worship, 
and so this had been done. 



[The teacher should speak of the good that 
comes from a weekly day of rest, change, 
worship, and moral and religious instruction, 
and of the proper way of keeping Sunday.] 

FOR OLDER 8CHOLARS. 

1. What did the disciples of Jesus do one 
Sabbath as they were going through fields of 
corn ? Mark ii. 23. 

2. How is this related in Luke vi. 1? 

3. What is here meant by *' corn " ? 

4. What time of year does grain become 
ripe in Palestine ? 

5. By what law had the disciples a right to 
pluck grain in another's field ? Deut. xxiii 

24, 25. 

6. What is your opinion of this law ? 

7. What did the Pharisees say to Jesus 
when they saw his disciples pluck the heads 
of grain? 24. 

8. Why did they hold it to be unlawful to 
do this on the Sabbath ? 

9. Will you repeat the fourth command- 
ment? Ex. xx. 8-11. 

10. Was this commandment designed to 
prohibit such work on tbe S bbath as the 
Pharisees saw tbe disciples doing ? 

11. What did Jesus ask the Pharisees? 

25, 26. 

12. Who was David ? 

13. What is meant here by the " house of 
God"? 

14. Where was the Tabernacle at the time 
David took refuge in it ? 1 Sam. xxi. 1. 

15. From whom was David fleeing ? 1 
Sam. xxi. 10. 

16. What account can you give of the shew- 
bread ? 

17. How do you explain the fact that while 
the First Book of Samuel says that Ahime- 
lech was priest when David ate the shew- 
bread, the Gospel of Mark says that it was in 
the days of Abiathar the priest ? 

18. What did Jesus design to show from 
this incident in the life of David ? 

19. What else did he ask the Pharisees on 
this occasion ? Matt. xii. 5. 

20. What did he design to show by this 
question ? 

21. What else did he say to the Pharisees? 
Mark ii. 27. 

22. What did he mean by this ? 
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23. What farther did he sty about doing 
good on the Sabbath ? Matt xii. 11, 12. 

24. What does the word " sabbath " mean ? 

25. What day of the week do the Jews ob- 
eerve as the Sabbath ? 

26. What day of the week do the Christians 
observe? 

27. How did the Christians come to observe 
a different day from the Jews? 

28. What are some of the advantages of a 
weekly day of rest ? 

29. What are some of the advantages of 
having one day in seven set apart for public 
'worship, and instruction in morality and re- 
ligion ? 

30. What would be the effect of making 
all days alike ? 

81. What is it proper to do and what is it 
improper to do on Sunday ? — in other words, 
how ought Sunday to be observed? 

Notes. Mark ii. 23. And his disciples be- 
gan> as they wen/, to pluck the ears of corn. 
The corn here alluded to was not our Indian- 
corn, or maize, but grain, probably wheat or 
barley. The disciples plucked some of the 
heads of grain and rubbed out the kernels in 
their hands, and ate them. Luke (vi. 1) says 
that this " came to pass on the second Sabbath 
after the first," which probably means, on the 
second Sabbath after the Passover. In Pales- 
tine the barley harvest is in April, the wheat 
harvest iu May. If u the second Sabbath after 
the first" was the second after the Passover, 
it was some day between the last of March 
and the last of April, and grain would then be 
either ripe, or sufficiently matured to be rubbed 
out and eaten. 

24. Why do they on the Sabbath day that 
which is not lawful? The Jewish law allowed 
a man to eat his fill of grapes in his neighbor's 
vineyard, but not to put any into a vessel; aad 
to pluck with his hands heads of grain in his 
neighbor's fields, bat not to put his sickle into 
it. (Deut.zxiu.24,25.) The objection of the 
Pharisees was not that the disciples plucked 
the grain, but that they did it on the Sabbath 
day. " The rabbinical rules forbade any ap- 
proximation to labor on the Sabbath. One 
might not walk upon the grass because it 
would be bruised, which would be a kind of 
threshing; aor catch a ilea, which would be. 



a kind of hunting; nor wear nailed shoes* 
which would be a sort of burden; nor, if he 
fed his chickens, suffer any corn to lie upon 
the ground, lest a kernel should germinate* 
which .would be a kind of sowing. And a 
special rule forbade to pluck the ears of corn, 
because that would be a kind of reiping." 
— Abbott. It is needless to say that the Mo* 
saic law forbidding any work to be done on 
the Sabbath, did not contemplate any such 
punctiliousness. 

25. Have ye never read what David did, 
when he had need? Jesus first answers their 
objection bv pointing to the example of David. 
He, when fleeing from Saul's wrath, went into 
the Tabernacle, then at Nob, and, being hunr 
gry, begged Ahimelech, the high-priest, to 
give him food. The priest, having nothing 
but the shew-bread to give him, cheerfully 
gave him that, although the law permitted 
none but the priests to eat of it " The ques- 
tion was an appeal to the Pharisees on the 
ground where they thought themselves strong- 
est. For them it was an argument a fortiori. 
Would they accuse David of sacrilege and 
Sabbath-breaking because he, in a case of ur- 
gent need, set at nought the twofold law of 
ordinances ? If they shrank from that, was it 
not inconsistent to condemn the disciples of 
Jesus, a greater than David, for a far lighter 
transgression V " — Plumptre. 

26. The house of God. This usually means 
the temple, but in this instance, the tabernacle, 
for the temple had not been built at the time 
referred to. — In the days of Abiathar, the highr 
priest. At the time David went into the taber- 
nacle, and ate the shew-bread, not Abiathar, 
but Ahimelech, his father, was high-priest. In 
1 Sam. xxi. 1-3, Ahimelech is mentioned as 
holding the office at this time. Some explain 
away this discrepancy- by saying that this 
event was, doubtless, in the days of Abiathar, 
although he had not come into office, and his 
name may have been mentioned rather than 
that of Ahimelech, as being more famous; 
others, by saying that Abiathar may have 
ministered with his father in the high-priest- 
hood, and perhaps personally gave David the 
shew-bread. It is far more probable, how- 
ever, that the discrepancy is owing to inad- 
vertence or lack of memory on the part of 
the writer of the second Gospel.— r 4*4 did 
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tat the $hew-brtad. "The shew-bread, or 
1 bread of oblation/ consisted of twelve 
loaves, in two rows of six each, which were 
offered every Sabbath day (Ex. xxv. 30 ; xl. 
S3 ; Lev. xxiv. 5-9), the loaves of the pre- 
vious week being then removed, and reserved 
for the exclusive use of the priests. The 
necessity of the case, however, was in this 
instance, allowed to override the ceremonial 
ord nance, and our Lord teaches men through 
that single instance to see the general princi- 
ple that when positive commands and necessi- 
ties involving the life or well-being of man 
come into collision, the latter, not the former, 
must prevail. The fact that it was on the 
Sabbath day that David had asked for the 
shew-bread is not stated in the history, but it 
is a necessary inference from the ceremonial 
laws with reference to it." — Plumptre. We 
learn from Matt. xii. 5, that Jesus also asked 
the Pharisees " Have ye never read in the law 
how that on the Sabbath days the priests in 
the Temple profane the Sabbath and are 
blameless ? " On the Sabbath the priests had 
to slay, prepare, and offer up animals in facri- 
-fice. For them there was no cessation from labor 
on the Sabbath, any more than for a minister 
or physician in our times, yet they did not ren- 
der themselves guilty by their labors on that 
day, because in their case the greater duty of 
temple service set aside the law of Sabbath 
rest. 

27. The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. " It was made for his 
benefit, not for his injury; for his comfort, not 
for his affliction. As a day of rest, it affords 
relief from toil, and furnishes opportunity for 
the over-tasked energies of the body to become 
recruited. As a day of meditation and religious 
•worship, it calls off the attention from worldly 
cares and anxieties, at stated intervals, and 
invites consideration of spiritual truths. . . . 
The Sabbath exerts a happy influence on 
man ; but man produces no effect on the Sab- 
bath. Man was Jirtt created ; the Sabbat h was 
afterwards instituted for his benefit. It was 
never designed that man should be bound 
hand and foot for the sake of the Sabbath. 
But his -good, his good on the whole, his 
- highest good, is what was designed by the in- 
stitution ; -and, therefore, whenever its insti- 
tutions interfere with that good, they maybe 



disregarded. See Matt, xii 10-12." — Paige, 
The word Sabbath means rest, and the Jews 
attached chief significance to the Sabbath day 
as one of cessation from labor. They observed, 
and still observe, the seventh day, or Satur- 
day, as the Sabbath. The early Christiana ob- 
served the seventh day. as the Sabbath, as 
well as the Jews, and the first day, or Sun- 
day, in commemoration of the resurrection 
of Christ. For a considerable period both 
Saturday and Sunday were to them Sab- 
baths, or holy days. But in course of time 
they ceased to observe Saturday, and Sun- 
day — the Lord's day, as they called it — 
became to them what it is to us, — the one day 
of the week for rest, public worship, and re- 
ligious instruction. 



E^senttal truths may be clearly and effect- 
ually, sometimes most effectually, conveyed 
in the language of error. It is true, that one 
writing, at the present day, on any subject of 
morals or religion, who may suppose himself 
to be addressing intelligent and well-informed 
readers, is bound, as far as possible, to avoid 
such language, where it may occasion any 
mistake as to his meaning. It is his duty to 
express himself with unequivocal distinctness. 
Bat such language, in regard to many topics, 
constituted the popular, or rather the only, 
language of the Jews ; and our Saviour was 
placed in circumstances altogether different 
from those of a philosopher of our own times. 
That he might not distract the attention of his 
hearers from the great truths which it was the 
purpose of his mission to make known, that 
he might not uselessly alarm their prejudices 
and rouse their passions, he sometimes adopted 
their common language, though founded on 
error. We are not, hence, to consider him as 
sanctioning their errors; such language, as 
used by him, is to be understood as we always 
understand the language of error when used 
by one whom we believe fully to comprehend 
tbe truth, and to have no purpose but to ex- 
press it. We view it as an adaptation of his 
thoughts to the conceptions of those whom he 
addresses; or as the presentation of ideas es- 
sentially correct, in the only forms in which 
they have been embodied in language, though 
those forms may contain an alloy of error. — 
Norton. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

JESUS AND THE CUSTOMS OF HIS DAT. 
Mark VII. 1-13. 

POR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What did scribes and Pharisees that came 
from Jerusalem do when they saw some of 
Jesus* disciples eat with unwashed hands ? 

'• They found fault." 

2. Why did they find fault ? 

Because it was a custom of the Jews to wash 
their hands before eating, and they thought that 
Jesus and his disciples ought to do as the Jews 
did. 

3. Did the Jews wash their hands before eat- 
ing because they were dirty, or because it was 
a Jewish custom to do so, whether they were 
dirty or not. 

They washed them because it was a Jewish 
custom to do so. 

[The teacher should explain the Jewish cus- 
tom of washing the hands, dishes, and various 
household utensils and articles of furniture, 
and that these ceremonies were practised, not 
so much against actual, as imaginary, or cere- 
monial, uncleanness.] 

4. What words, found in the prophecy of 
Isaiah, did Jesus say applied to the Jews? 

" This people honoreth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me." 

5. What is it to honor God with our lips ? 

6. Is such honor acceptable to him when our 
hearts are far from him ? 

7. What else did Jesus say to the scribes 
and Pharisees at this time ? 

u Ye reject the commandment of God, that 
ye may keep your own tradition." 

8. What commandment did he say God had 
given through Moses ? 

" Honor thy father and thy mother." 

9. By what tradition did he say they vio- 
lated this command. 

By setting apart their property as a gift to 
God, so that their parents might not have the 
benefit of it, yet getting the benefit of it them- 
selves, 

[The teacher should explain this custom to 
the class.] 

10. Was not Jesus right in condemning 
those who did such things? 



[The teacher may speak of the duty of clean- 
liness ; of the folly and wickedness of making 
ceremonies the chief thing in religion, and of 
denouncing people who do not observe all the 
customs that we do; of the moral courage 
shown by Jesus in condemning the hypocrisy 
of the scribes and Pharisees, and of the need 
there was of such a teacher.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Who came to Jesus from Jerusalem on 
one occasion ? Mark vii. 1. 

2. Where is it probable that Jesus was at 
this time ? 

3. What did the Pharisees and scribes do 
when they saw some of his disciples eat with 
unwashed hands? 2. 

4. What was the custom of the Pharisees 
and other Jews in this resp a ct? 3. 

5. Whence did they derive this custom ? 

6. What account can you give of the Jew- 
ish elders ? 

7. What is said in verse 4 of the Jewish 
custom of washing ? 

8. What is meant by " tables " in this verc e ? 

9. For what purpose was all this washing ? 

10. To what extent is washing commend- 
able ? 

11. Why is cleanliness a duty? 

12. What can you say of the harm that 
arises from excessive formality, especially in 
religion ? 

13. What did the Pharisees and scribes ask 
Jesus ? 5. 

14. What did he first answer them? 6, 7. 

15. Who was Esaias, and where are the 
words here quoted by Jesus to be found? 
Isa. xxix. 13. 

16. Could any words have been more appli- 
cable to the Jews of Jesus 1 day ? 

17. What remark did he make to show that 
these words were applicable to them ? 8. 

18. What further did he say to them in 
verse 9? 

19. What is the meaning here of " full 
well"? 

20. What illustration did he give of the 
truth stated in this verse ? 10-13. 

21. Will you give Noyes's translation of 
these verses? 

22. Will you state what the custom was 
which Jesus here denounces ? 
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23. What do you think of such a custom ? 

24. What characteristics of the scribes and 
Pharisees appear on this occasion ? # 

25. What traits in the character of Jesus 
are seen? 

26. Is it not evident that such a teacher 
was needed at this time? 

Notes. Mark vii. 1. Then came together 
unto him the Pharisees, and certain of the 
scribes, which came from Jerusalem. It has 
been conjectured that these scribes and Phar- 
isees were a kind of investigating committee 
sent where Jesus was by the Sanhedrim that 
they might report to that body what be was 
saying and doing. It is probable that Jesus 
was at this time at Capernaum. 

2. And when they saw some of his disciples. 
This may mean some of the twelve apostles, 
or some of the other believers in Jesus, for 
such there were at this time. — Eat with de- 
fied, that is to say, with unwashen, hands, they 
found fault. Defiled hands were not in the 
eyes of the Fcribes and Pharisees, dirty hands, 
but hands which had not been washed before 
eating, as the Jewish tradition required. They 
were hands ceremonially unclean rather than 
actually so. Fault was found with the dis- 
ciples, not because they were uncleanly in 
their habits, but because they disregarded 
some of the old Jewish customs. " What the 
Pharisees insisted on," says Plumptre, " was 
not cleanliness as such, on sanitary or social 
grounds, but the avoidance of ceremonial pol- 
lution. They shrank not from dirt, but from 
defilement If they had been in the market, 
they might have come in contact with the 
heathen or the publican. If they ate or drank 
out of a metal or earthenware cup, the last 
lip that touched it might have been that of a 
heathen. If they reclined on a couch, a 
heathen might have reclined before them, and 
therefore these too needed purification. The 
pride which led them to stand aloof from the 
rest of mankind showed itself in this, as in 
all their other traditions. Indifference to 
their rules in peasants and fishermen, as such, 
— as belonging to the crowd whom they 
scorned as the * brute people of the earth,' — 
they could afford to tolerate. What shocked 
them was to see the disciples of one who 
claimed to be a Prophet or Babbi indulging in 
A«ft indifference,'* 



3. Holding fast the traction of the elder*. 
"By 'elders' are here meant the religious 
teachers of the Jews, both those then living 
and those of former times. The ' traditions * 
were the unwritten law. It was alleged that 
when God gave the written law to Moaes, 
he gave him also a verbal explanation of it. 
This explanation was communicated by Mosea 
to Aaron and his sons, and by them to his 
successors, and so from generation to genera- 
tion, even to the time of our Lord. These 
traditions, so called, having been collected by 
certain Jewish teachers, now compose what 
is denominated the Talmud. Of the esti- 
mation in which these traditions were held by 
the Jews, some idea may be formed from the 
following passages quoted by Lightfoot from 
their writings. * The words of the scribes are 
lovely above the words of the law; for the 
words of the law are weighty and light ; bat 
the words of the scribes are all weighty/ 
4 The words of the elders are weightier than 
the words of the prophets.' " — Paige. "In 
fact, their * words * were traditions derived from 
their ancestors, and exalted above Scripture, 
as at a later day the traditions of the church 
were exalted above Scripture by the Church 
of Rome." — Abbott 

4. " And on coming from the market, they 
do not eat till they have washed themselves ; 
and they have many such traditionary obser- 
vances, as the washing of cups, pots, brazen 
vessels, and the benches for the table." — 
Norton. The Greek word rendered u tables " 
in the common version fa wanting in some 
manuscripts, but probably genuine. It would 
be better rendered beds or couches. It means 
the low wide benches which were placed near 
the tables for the guests to recline upon at 
meals, — for it should be remembered that the 
Jews reclined at the table instead of sitting. 
These benches had to be sprinkled before 
every meal lest a heathen might have lain on 
them. 

5. Why walk not thy disciples according to 
the tradition of the elders? Here we have the 
common question of eeclesiasticism in all 
ages, which makes the traditions of the 
church, not the law of God, the standard of 
life. The Mosaic law required ceremonial 
washings: (1) of certain sacred persons, as 
the priests at their consecration, and habitually 
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before sacrificing; (2) of all the people on 
certain special occasions, as the leper on being 
pronounced clean of his leprosy ; (3) as a tes- 
timony to innocence. Analogous to the first 
of these is the modern practice by the priests 
in the Romish and Greek churches of washing 
the hands immediately before celebrating 
mass ; analogous to the second is the use of 
holy water by all the worshippers. The Mo- 
hammedan still washes five times a day that 
he may approach God acceptably in prayer. 
It is evident that the Jewish requirements 
were partly sanitary; but they were partly 
ceremonial. The Pharisees converted the 
Mosaic ablutions into an elaborate and bur- 
densome ritual. They never entered their 
houses without washing, lest they should 
have unknowingly contracted defilement in 
the streets; and as the hands were held to 
communicate uncleanness to the food, they 
never ate without a previous ceremonial wash- 
ing of the bands. This was required to be 
done in a prescribed manner, by plunging 
them three times up to the wrists, in running 
water, which was fresh, and had done no 
work. Whether water . was ceremonially 
fresh which had been kept so by the inter- 
mixture of vinegar or lemon-juice, whether it 
had done no work if in it fish had been bred 
or egg* boiled, — these were serious theologi- 
cal problems. — Condensed from Abbott's 
Commentary. 

9. Well hath Einias prophesied of you hyp- 
ocrites. Esaias is the Greek word for Isaiah. 
The prophecy here quoted is found in Isa. 
xxix. 13. 

9. Full well. You do finely in setting aside 
God's law that you may keep man's tradition ! 
The language is sarcastic. 

10-13. Noyes translates these verses, " For 
Moses said * Honor thy father and thy mother;' 
and, ' He that curseth father or mother, let 
him surely d e.' But ye say, If a man say to 
his father or mother, whatever thou mightest 
receive in aid from me is Corban, that is, a 
gift to God [he is not bound by the command. 
Thus] ye suffer him no longer to do any thing 
for his father or his mother, making void the 
word of God by your tradition which ye have 
handed down; and many such things ye do." 
14 It was customary among the Jews to cut 
themselves off from the obligation of certain 



acts by consecrating their property to God as 
a gift so far as those specific acts were con- 
cerned. Their property might be used for 
any thing else, but not for those particular 
acts. For example, if a man wished to free 
himself from the obligation to support his 
parents, he might set aside his whole propeity 
as a gift to God, so far as any advantage 
might accrue to them from it, and according to 
the tradition of the elders, be would then have 
no right to use any part of it for the benefit of 
his parents, though he might use it for any 
other purpose. Thus they set at naught the 
law of God by their quibbling traditions, and 
justified by their traditions those who did not 
honor their father or their mother." — Mor- 



Thr general spirit and meaning of our Sa- 
viour's teaching, as recorded in the Gospels, 
is free from all uncertainty. But, in the words 
ascribed to him, we sometimes meet with diffi- 
culties, not affecting the clearness with which 
those truths were taught, but preventing us 
fr<»m readily or certainly ascertaining the pre- 
cise purport and bearing of wha*t he said in 
relation to topics incidentally reported. Among 
the various causes by which this uncertainty is 
produced, there is one perfectly obvious and 
indisputable, though it has been less regarded, 
perhaps, than any other. It is, that his words 
are not always given with perfect accuracj' by 
the different historians of his ministry. We 
need not recur to any reasoning to show that 
this fact is in the highest degree probable. 
The cases in which the evangelism unques- 
tionably intended to report the same words of 
Jesus, but in which they differ from each 
other in their reports, render it certain. It fol- 
lows, that there must be passages, where, to 
determine the exact meaning that was ex- 
pressed by our Saviour, we cannot take the 
precise words of some one of the evangelists 
as an infallible guide. When we meet with a 
difficulty that cannot otherwise be fully solved, 
the consideration that the reporter may have 
varied the expression used by Jesus, should 
enter into our explanation. — Norton. 



Rabbi Akiba, being imprisoned, and hav- 
ing water scarcely sufficient to sustain life 
given him, preferred dying of thirst to eating 
without washing hjjJang.Q, 
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LESSON XXX. 

THE HEART THE 80TTBGE OF 8DT. 
Mark Til. 14-23. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. Why did the scribes and Pharisees on 
one occasion find fault with some of Jesus' 
di-ciples? 

Because the disciples ate with unwashed 
hands. 

2. Why did they find fault with them for 
this ? 

Because the scribes and Pharisees always 
washed their hands before eating, whether they 
needed it or not 

3. Do you know why they were so careful 
to do this? 

[The teacher may repeat what was ex- 
plained in the last Lesson, that it was not to 
guard against real, but imaginary, unclean- 
ness that this was done.] 

4. For what did Jesus condemn the scribes 
and Pharisees, at this time ? 

For holding that tlieir traditions were to be 
observed rather than God's commandments. 

5. What did he then say to the people that 
he had called together? 

He said that it was not what people ate that 
dejiled them, but what they said and did. 

6. Why did he say that what people say 
and do defiles them ? 

Because these things come from the heart. 

7. Will you name some of the th'ngs that 
Jesus said come from the heart ? 

Evil thoughts, murders, thefts, deceit, and 
pride. 

8. What else did he say of these things ? 

" All these things come from within and de- 
file the man. 11 

9. Do you know what is meant by saying 
that wickedness comes from the heart? 

10. What is said in the Book of Proverbs 
about keeping the heart? 

"Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life. 11 

[The teacher should speak of watchfulness, 
perseverance, prayer, and attention to good 
instruction and good examples as means of 
keeping the heart and saving us from wrong 

doing.! 



FOR OLDBR SCHOLARS. 

1. Why did the scribes and Pharisees thai 
came from Jerusalem find fault with some of 
Jesus' disciples? Mark vii. 1, 2. 

2. Why were the scribes and Pharisees so 
careful to wash their hands before eating ? 

3. What else were they careful to wash, for 
the same reason ? 4. 

4. Which did they care more to keep, God's 
commandments or man's traditions? 

5. What example did Jesus give to show 
this? 10-18. 

«. When he had called the people unto him 
what did he say to them ? 14, 15. 

7. What did his disciples then ask him? 
17. 

8. What does " parable" mean in this 
verse? 

9. Why were the disciples unable to under- 
stand the meaning of what Jesus bad just 
said to the people ? 

10. What did he say to them ? 18, 19. 

11. By what is the statement that nothing 
that a man eats can defile him to be qualified ? 

12. What did Jesus say further on this sub- 
ject? 20-23. 

13. What is here meant by " an evil eye " ? 

14. What effect did Jesus say on another 
occasion is produced by an evil eye? Matt, 
vi. 23. 

15. Why does envy produce this effect? 

16. What is blasphemy? 

17. Why is it a great sin ? 

18. What is meant in verse 22 by M pride " ? 

19. What is the meaning here of " foolish- 
ness " ? 

20. Is the organ of the body called the 
heart in reality the seat of any of our thoughts 
or feelings ? 

21. What then is meant by the common 
saying that wickedness proceeds from the 
heart? 

22. What did Jesus say about the heart as 
the source of good and of evil ? Matt xii. 35. 

23. What is said in the Book of Proverbs 
about the influence of the thoughts of the 
heart on character? Prov. xxiii. 7. 

24. In what words does the same book ex- 
hort men to keep the heart with diligence ? 
Prov. iv. 23. 

25. What is said in the same book of him 
that hardeueth his heart? Prov. xxviii. 14. 
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26. What is it to harden the heart ? 

27. By what means can the heart be made 
better? 

28. If no means are employed to improve 
the heart, will it remain as it is? 

Notes. Mark vii. 14. And when he had 
called all the people unto him. The intimate 
connection of this Lesson with the last should 
be kept in mind. The scribes and Pharisees 
having turned away from Jesus he calls the peo- 
ple to him. '* The act," says PI umpire, »* was 
more startling and suggestive than appears on 
the surface. He did not appeal to the author- 
ity of great names or of a higher tribunal. 
He removed the case as it were to another 
court, which his opponents did not recognize, 
and turned from the disputes and traditions of 
the schools to the unperverted conscience of 
the common people." 

15. " This verse is to be interpreted by the 
subject-matter and by verses 18 and 19. 
Nothing that is and remains external to man, 
and enters only into his body, not into his 
heart to become a part of bis character, can 
defile. The Pharisees feared defilement from 
their food; it is of this defilement that our 
Lord speaks. Compare Matt xv. 11, 'Not 
that which goeth into the mouth,* But under- 
lying this is t he deeper truth, thnt nothing which 
is external to character can defile the soul, so 
long as it remains external, does not become 
incorporated in the character. ,, — Abbott 

17. Hit disciples asked him. "The sequence 
of events appears to have been as follows. 
The Pharisees drew back as in holy horror at 
the boldness with which the new teacher set 
himself not only above their traditions, but 
above laws which they looked on as divine 
and therefore permanent (Matt. xv. 12). The 
multitude heard in silence a teaching so unlike 
that with which they had been familiar from 
their youth. Even the disciples were half 
perplexed at the teaching itself, half afraid of 
what might be its immediate consequences." 
— Plum ptre. — Concerning the parable. * * Par- 
able " here means an obscure or difficult say- 
ing. According to Matthew, Peter spoke for 
the twelve on this occasion. 

18. Are ye so without understanding also t 
Can you not discover the meaning of what 
has just been said? 



19. Goeth out into the draught. Mi Draught' 
is used here in its old English meaning, as 
equivalent to 'drain/ 'sewer,' 'cesspool.' 
The principle implie 1 is that a process purely 
physical from fir t to last cannot in itself bring 
moral defilement It was possible, of course, 
that the appetites connected with that process 
might bring the taint of moral evil, that wine 
or strong drink might stimulate evil passions ; 
but then these appetites were there before the 
food, and they took their place among the 
things that come out of the heart, and not 
into it" — Plumptre. — Purging all meats. 
"'Cleansing all the food.' Whatever food 
the body needs it assimilates, <• nd whatever it 
needs is not unclean nor defiling. Whatever 
it does not need, it, by a natural process, re- 
jects from the system. Thus nature provides 
for its own purification, and the laws of health 
are the only laws of cleanness and unclean- 
ness whi h the Christian need recognize." — 
Abbott. 

20-23. "Observe in these verses, (1) that 
the defilement which Christ recognizes is one 
of the soul, and consists, therefore, of some- 
thing in the heart, not foreign to it; (2) that 
all the vices here catalogued and described as 
evil thoughts, the evil even of adultery, mur- 
der, and theft, lie primarily and chiefly in the 
thought, only secondarily in the outward act 
and its visible effects; (3) that Christ refutes 
the idea, sometimes expressed, that if there is 
evil in a man he had better let it out in ex- 
pression, rather than keep it in; our Lord 
declares that the coming out itself defiles." — 
Abbott — A n evil eye. An eye that looks 
askance on the good of others, envy. — 
Blasphemy. This word usually means an 
indignity offered to God, or contempt for 
divine things, but sometimes railing nnd re- 
viling words addressed to men. — Pride, 
Haughtiness, arrogance. — Foolishness. This 
means here, not lack of intellect, but that 
moral folly which chooses bad ends and bad 
means to gain them. Livermore remarks on 
these verses that they are " a profound eluci- 
dation of the nature and origin of sin. It is 
the individual's own act It consists in the 
motives of the heart, which from its little cen- 
tre, moves the world, casting up from its 
silent recesses all that stirs and desolates the 
theatre of human life." 
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THE MANNER OF JESU& 

He was the model for all the world, and for 
all time, of wisdom simple and profound, and 
of an unprecedented consideration for others. 
He said what the moment offered him the 
opportunity of saying, and that so admirably 
that nothing was left unsaid, and yet so simply 
and naturally that what be said seems now 
a matter of course. Nothing could occur to 
him however suddenly and adversedly, that 
he did not 60turn it to bis service, that nature 
and providence appear to have been in col- 
lusion with him, plotting to aggrandize him. 
He overlooked nothing. He turned every 
thing to his account, the wild flowers and the 
birds of the air, every thing down to the small 
grain of mustard seed and to homely domestic 
employments, the making of bread, secure his 
purposes. In such familar communions, by 
the way, as he was with inanimate nature, can 
it be supposed that he was insensible to human 
sympathy ? And he ended with changing the 
hateful and barbarous instrument of his debt, 
into the graceful and cherished symbol of the 
holiest love and hope. 

It is wonderfully interesting to observe, 
that the whole appearance and manner of 
Jesus were so expressive of the deepest feel- 
ing for his 'ellow-men, and so entirely must 
he have had the air of one who had no bur- 
den of his own to distract him, that the 
people flocked to him in great multitudes. 
Sometimes so eager were they, that some 
were in danger of being crushed to death, 
trampled under foot; at another time, the 
house in which he was known to be was so 
beset that there was no getting near the door; 
again, there was such coming and going, that 
he and his disciples had no time so much as 
to eat; or the people followed him with such 
pertinacity, that they themselves were ready 
to faint from hunger and fatigue. Without 
doubt the extraordinary interest he inspired 
was due in part to the idea, spread far and 
wide among the people, that he would prove 
to be the Messiah, although there was nothing 
in his personal appearance to justify the ex- 
pectation, and he was constantly shocking 
their prejudices. Then again, the relief that 
he afforded to the suffering, and in such mar- 
vellous ways, by a brief word of his lips and 



touch of his hand, had much to do in creating 
the excitement which he caused. But, after 
all, the manner of doing a thing has a very 
large, if not the largest, share in determining 
its effect. The greatest act may be spoiled 
by the way in which it is done, and the home- 
liest office of kindness may be discharged 
with a grace that shall hint of heaven. It is 
not in the form or in the word, but in the 
spirit that lies the power; and the grtat per- 
sonal power of Jesus cannot, I conceive, be 
fully accounted for without bringing dis- 
tinctly into view what it seldom occurs to us 
to think of, as it is scarcely alluded to in the 
Gospels, and if it were alluded to, was not a 
thing that admitted of being readily de cribed; 
his personal presence, in a word, his manner, 
all that we read in the records in regard to it 
is, that his teaching was marked by a singu- 
lar air of authority. No, this was not a thing 
to be described. It was felt too deeply. It 
penetrated to that depth in the hearts of men 
whence no words come, whither no words 
can reach. It was the strong humanity ex- 
pressed in the whole air of him, and unob- 
structed by any thought of himself, that drew 
the crowd around him, or at least fixed them 
in the attitude of breathless attention. Many 
a heart, I doubt not, was made to thrill and 
glow by the intonations of his voice attuned 
to divine sincerity, or by the passing expres- 
sion of his countenance beaming with the 
truth, which is the presence and power of the 
Highest In fine, it was his manner that 
rendered perfect the expression of his human- 
ity, and gave men assurance of his thorough 
sincerity; and the peculiar charm of his hu- 
manity is, that it bloomed out in the fulness 
of beauty, not in the sunlight of joy, but 
under the deep gloom of an early, lonely, and 
cruel death, ever present to him as the one 
special thing which he was bound to suffer. — 
Fumes*. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 



LESSON XXXI. 

JESUS AT THE PHABISEE'S HOUSE. 
Luke VH. 86-60. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What invitation did a Pharisee named 
Simon once give Jesus? 

He gave him an invitation to dine with him. 

2. What do you know about the Pharisees? 

3. What did a woman who was a sinner do 
when she knew that Jesus was in Simon's 
house? 

She "brought an alabaster-box of oint- 
ment, and stood at his feet behind him, weep- 
ing, and began to wash his feet with tears, 
and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. 11 

4. What did Simon say within himself when 
he saw that Jesus allowed the woman to anoint 
his feet? 

44 This man, if he were a prophet, would have 
known who, and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth him: for she is a sinner.* 1 

5. What did Jesus say to Simon when he 
saw that he was displeased? 

" Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. 11 

6. What did Simon reply? 
44 Master, say on. 11 

7. What story did Jesus then relate about a 
creditor who had two debtors? 

"There was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, 
and the other fifty. And when they had nothing 
to pay, he frankly forgave them both. 11 

8. What did Jesus ask Simon concerning 
these two debtors ? 

44 Tell me, therefore, which of them will love 
him most t " 



9. What did Simon answer? 

" /suppose that he to whom he forgave most. 11 

10. What did Jesus then say to Simon, to 
remind him that the woman's love was 
stronger than his? 

44 / entered into thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. Thou gavest me no hiss : but 
this woman, since the time J came in, hath not 
ceased to kiss my feet. Mine head with oil 
thou didst not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. 11 

11. Do you understand why this woman 
felt more grateful to Jesus than Simon did ? 

12. What did Jesus say to this woman ? 

44 Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace. 11 
[The teacher should explain the customs of 
the Jews mentioned or implied in this Lesson. 
Notice the difference between the Pharisee 
and the woman in their conduct toward Je- 
sus, and what made the difference. Notice 
further that Jesus did not shun the haughty 
Pharisee nor the degraded woman, but ex- 
tended his love and help to both of them.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What did a Pharisee on one occasion in- 
vite Jesus to do? Luke vH. 36. 

2. What was this Pharisee's name ? 40. 

3. Is it known in what city Jesus was at 
this time ? 

4. In what part of Palestine is it probable 
that he was? 

5. What motives do you suppose led this 
Pharisee to invite Jesus to dine with him? 

6. What did a woman who had been a din- 
ner do when she knew that Jesus was at 
Simon's house ? 37, 38. 

7. Did the Jews sit at the table to eat as we 
do? 

8. What did Simon say within himself 
when he saw that Jesus allowed this woman 
to anoint his feet ? 39. ^ 

- 
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9. How do you account for the fact that a 
woman for whom Simon had such aversion, 
was permitted to enter his house? 

10. What did Jesus say to Simon when he 
saw that he disapproved of his course in allow- 
ing this woman to touch him ? 40. 

U. What did Simon answer? 

12. What parable did Jesus then relate? 
41, 42. 

13. What did he ask Simon concerning 
the two debtors? 

14. What answer did Simon give t 

15. What contrast did Jesus present between 
the attention paid him by Simon, and that paid 
him by the woman? 44-46. 

16. Was it customary among the Jews to 
offer a guest water for his feet when he entered 
the house? 

17. What rendered this act of civility more 
appropriate than it would be with us? 

18. Was anointing the head with oil a mark 
of respect which the Jews were accustomed to 
show their guests? 

19. What further did Jesus say to Simon? 
47. 

20. Is it probable that this woman had seen 
and heard Jesus, and resolved to reform, be- 
fore this event at Simon's house? 

21. Are we to understand from Jesus* words 
that he then forgave her sins on account of 
the love she had for him, or that her sins had 
previously been forgiven on account of her 
faith and repentance, and that the love she 
bad for him was evidence that she had been 
forgiven? 

22. Why was her love for Jesus greater 
than Simon's? 

23. What assurance did Jesus give the 
woman? 48. 

24. What did the other guests say within 
themselves? 49. 

25. Is it probable that Jesus did forgive 
sins on this occasion as their question implies ? 

26. What further did Jesus say to the wo- 
man? 50. 

27. What similar story is found in Matt. 
xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9; and John xii. 
1-8? 

28. In what respects does the story of the 
other three evangelists differ from that of 
Luke, and in what respects does it resemble 
it? 



Notes. Luke vii. 86. And one of the 
Pharisees desired him that he would eat with 
him. The name of the Pharisee was Simon 
(verse 40). Nothing is known of him except 
what is related in this connection. The place 
was some city in GaHlee, probably Capernaum 
or Nain. The time is not definitely known, 
but it is evident that it was before the ani- 
mosity of the Pharisees toward Jesus had be- 
come intense. "It has been supposed that 
this invitation was givemrith a hostile inten- 
tion, but this Pharisee's own reflection (verse 
39) shows his moral state. He was hesitating 
between the holy impression which Jeans made 
upon him, and the antipathy which his caste 
felt against him. Jesus speaks to him in a 
tone so friendly and familiar, that it is dif- 
ficult to suppose him animated by malevolent 
feelings. Further, verse 42 proves unan- 
swerably that be had received some spiritual 
benefit from Jesus, and that he felt a certain 
amount of gratitude toward him ; and verse 
47 says expressly that he loved Jesus, although 
feebly." — Godet. 

37-38. " And lo ! a woman who was in the 
city, a sinner, learning that he was at table in 
the Pharisee* s house, brought an alabaster 
bottle of ointment, and standing behind at his 
feet, weeping, began to wet his feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the bair of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment." — Noyes. The traditions 
which identify this woman with Mary Mag- 
dalene are utterly groundless. Nothing is 
known of her except what is here related. 
Doubt less she had already listened to Jesus 1 
words and noticed how different were his tone 
and manner toward the sinful from those of 
all other teachers whom she had heard. She 
was moved to faith, penitence, and love, and 
manifested her love in the manner described 
in these verses. "As it was the custom when 
at table to recline upon a couch, the feet 
being directed backwards, and without their 
sandals, there was nothing to prevent this 
woman from coming up to Jesus and anoint- 
ing his feet; but just when she was preparing 
to pay him this homage, she burst into tears 
at the remembrance of her fault. Her tears 
streamed down upon the Saviour's feet, ami 
having no cloth to wipe them, she promptly 
loosed her hair and with that supplied its 
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place. In order duly to appreciate this act, 
we most remember that among the Jews it was 
one of the greatest humiliations for a woman 
to he seen in public with her hair down." — 
Godet It is not strange that she entered the 
bouse uninvited, for in the free life of the East 
it is not uncommon for uninvited guests to be 
in the room, though not at the table, when a 
feast is going on, An Eastern traveller quoted 
hy Trench says: " At a dinner at the Consul's 
house at Damietta we were much interested in 
observing a custom of the country. In the 
room where we were received, besides the 
divan on which we sat, there were seats all 
round the walls. Many came in and took 
their places on those side-seats uninvited and 
yet unchallenged. They spoke to those at 
table on business or the news of the day, and 
our host spoke freely to them. This made 
us understand the scene in Simon's house at 
Bethany, where Jesus sat at supper, and Mary 
came in and anointed his feet with ointment ; 
and also the scene in the Pharisee's house, 
where the woman who was a sinner came in un- 
invited and yet not forbidden, and washed bis 
feet with her tears. We afterward saw this 
custom at Jerusalem, and there it was still more 
fitted to illustrate these incidents. We were 
sitting round Mr. Nicolay son's table, when 
first one and then another stranger opened the 
door and came in, taking their seat by the 
wall. They leaned forward and spoke to those 
at table/* 

39. This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known who, and what manner of woman 
this is. ' * Simon, the Pharisee, looked on with 
icy dislike and disapproval. The irresistible 
appeal to pity of that despairing and broken- 
hearted mourner did not move him. It was 
not enough for him that Jesus had but suffered 
the unhappy creature to kiss and anoint his 
feet, without speaking to her as yet one word 
of encouragement. Had he been a prophet 
he ought to have known what kind of a woman 
she was; and had he known, he ought to have 
repulsed her with contempt and indignation, 
as Simon would himself have done. . . . 
The Pharisee did not utter these thoughts 
aloud, but his frigid demeanor, and the con- 
temptuous expression of countenance which 
he did not take the trouble to disguise, showed 
all that was passing in his heart 1 ' — Farrar* 



" The dilemma in the Pharisee's mind was 
this: if Christ were an inspired man, he would 
have read the character of this woman; if he 
were a holy man, he would not have suffered 
her homage. Of the inspiration that reads 
penitence in the heart, of the holiness that 
accepts sorrow for sin and a promise of repen- 
tance, he had no conception." — Abbott 

44. Thou gavett me no water for my feet. 
The Jews were accustomed to offer their guests 
water for their feet. This would seem to be a 
strange courtesy with us, but with the Jews it 
was highly appropriate, for they did not wear 
shoes and stockings as we do, but sandals, and 
the feet in consequence needed frequent wash- 
ing. " It can hardly be doubted that Simon 
had been deficient, if not in the courtesies 
ordinarily paid to a guest, at least in those 
due to a distinguished prophet Water for 
the feet (Gen. xviii. 4; Judges xix. 21), the 
kiss of peace (Gen. xlv. 15; Ex. xviii. 7), and 
anointing the head with ointment (Ps. xxiii 
5), were marks of attention ordinarily paid in 
the East The contrasts are very noticeable 
between the. neglect of Simon and the homage 
of the woman. No water — tears, the most 
precious of all water; no kiss of greeting — 
kisses for the feet; no oil for the head — pre- 
cious ointment for the feet. The Pharisee 
was decorous but cold ; the woman, under the 
inspiration of an ardent love, broke over the 
ordinary social restraints. The one omitted 
even the customary expressions of reverence; 
the other, by her peculiar use of them, em- 
phasized the reverence and love of her heart" 
— Abbott 

47. Her sins,' which are many, are forgiven. 
"Her many sins have been forgiven." — 
Noyes. The idea designed to be conveyed in 
this verse is not that Jesus then forgave her 
sins on account of the love for him which she 
showed in kissing and anointing his feet, but 
that God had already forgiven them because 
she had repented, and that her love was evi- 
dence of this. She had heard Jesus preach, 
and his words had touched her heart and led 
her to faith, penitence, and reformation. Love 
for his holy character and religion had been 
kindled within her, and she went to Simon's 
house and gave expression to her love in the 
manner described. — For she loved much. 
u Or, therefore she loved much. Her love 
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was the effect, not the cause, of her for- 
giveness. The order of the process was — 
faith, penitence, forgiveness, and then love.'* 
— Livermore. 

48. Thy sins are forgiven. " The tense is 
the perfect, not the present, and indicates not 
a forgiveness then first proffered, but already 
in past time perfected. His language is- Thy 
sins have been forgiven. Christ did not then 
forgive ; he declared a forgiveness, before ex- 
tended to her."— Abbott 

49. Who is this that forgiveth sins also t 
These words imply that the guests present 
who heard Jesus* words understood that he 
exercised the power of forgiving the woman's 
sins; but we have seen that this is not to be 
inferred from the words ascribed to Jesus by 
the evangelists. The discrepancy may be ac- 
counted for in several ways, but perhaps the 
most obvious way is by saying that even an 
evangelist is liable to mistake when he at- 
tempts to report what people "say within 
themselves," — ». e. what they think. 

44 This story, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful in all the Gospels, bears upon its face 
unmistakable signs of truth, not only in its 
indications of the characters and actions of all 
concerned, but still more in the depth and re- 
finement of the spiritual truth contained in 
the words of Jesus on the connection between 
forgiveness and love, yet we cannot doubt that 
certain unessential details, such as the alabas- 
ter flask of ointment, and the name of the host, 
have slipped in from some other source; for 
we read elsewhere of a certain woman, other- 
wise unknown to us, anointing Jesus in the 
house of a man named Simon; and it is evi- 
dent from the context that, at that time, no 
such mark of honor had ever been paid to him 
before. But this does not at all affect the 
only point of real importance. Whatever did 
or did not happen on this occasion, the essen- 
tial truth of the picture cannot be doubted. 
It reproduces with striking fidelity the attitude 
which Jesus took towards sinners." — Bible 
for Learners. 

References. Trench's * 4 Notes on the 
Parables" (pp. 239-250); Whittemore's 
44 Notes on the Parables" (pp. 124-132); 
44 The Bible for Learners " (Vol. III. pp. 205- 
208); Farrar's t4 Life of Christ" (Chap. xxi.). 
Commentaries and Translations. 



LESSON XXXII. 

THE PAYABLE OF THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN. 
I*uk« X. 95-37. 

FOR TOtJHG SCHOLARS. 

1. What question did a lawyer once ask 
Jesus ? 

44 Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
Kfet 11 

2. What did Jesus ask the lawyer in reply ? 
44 What is written in the law t How reddest 

thou I 11 

3. What did the lawyer answer ? 

u Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with aU 
thy heart, and with aU thy soul, and with aU 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself." 

4. What did Jesus then say to him ? 
"Thou hast answered right: this do, and 

thou shalt live. 19 

5. What did the lawyer then ask? 
44 And who is my neighbor f " 

6. What parable did Jesus then relate ? " 
The parable of the Good Samaritan. 

7. What did he say happened to a certain 
man that went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho ? 

He "fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 11 

8. What did a certain priest do when he 
came down that way, and saw him lying in 
that condition ? 

44 He passed by on the other side. 11 

9. What did a Leyite, when he was at the 
place, do ? 

Be 44 came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. 11 

10. What did a certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, do ? 

He " came where he was : and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 11 

11. What did he do the next day when he 
departed ? 

44 He took out two pence, and gave them to 
the host, and said unto him, Take care of him: 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when 1 come 
again, I will repay thee, 19 
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12. What did Jesus ask the lawyer when he 
bad related this parable ? 

44 Which now of these three thinkest thou was 
neighbor unto him that/ell among the thieves t " 

13. What did the lawyer answer ? 
" He that showed mercy on him." 

14. What did Jesus then say to him? 
" Go, and do thou likewise." 

15. Do you understand from this parable 
who was regarded by Jesus as our neighbor? 

[The teacher may explain who the priests, 
Levites, and Samaritans were ; also, that the 
sum which the Samaritan gave to the host for 
the benefit of the wounded man was not so small 
as it sounds, and that he was willing to give all 
that was needed. Notice that it was not one 
of those whom the Jews thought the best, but 
one of those whom they thought the worst 
that was so kind to the suffering man. Show 
how we all belong to one great family.] 

FOB OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What did a certain lawyer once ask 
Jesus? Luke x. 25. 

2. What motive had he in asking this 
question ? 

3. How did Jesus reply to it? 26. 

4. How did the lawyer answer Jesus* 
question ? 27. 

5. From what did he quote these words? 
Deut. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18. 

6. What did Jesus say to his reply ? 28. 

7. What did the lawyer then ask him ? 29. 
8* Why did he ask this question ? 

. 9. How did Jesus begin the parable by 
-which he sought to illustrate to the lawyer who 
one's neighbor is ? 80. 

10. In what direction was Jericho from 
Jerusalem ? 
_ 11. How far was it from Jerusalem ? 

12. Were robberies common on the road 
between the two places? 

13. Who first saw the man in this pitiable 
condition by the wayside ? 31. 

. 14. What were the duties of the priests ? 

15. What was generally the character of 
these men? 

16. What did the priest who saw the man 
lying wounded by the wayside do ? 

17. Who next saw the man in this condi- 
tion? 32. 

18. What were the duties of the Levites ? 



19. How did this Levite treat the man by 
the wayside ? 

20. Who else, as he was journeying, saw 
the man? 33. 

21. What account can you give of the 
Samaritans ? 

22. What did the Samaritan in the parable 
do when he saw the man that had fallen 
among thieves? 33, 34. 

23. How did he provide for him the next 
day? 35. 

24. How much was " two pence " ? 

25. Was the sum he gave the host an insig- 
nificant one for those times? 

26. What question did Jesus ask the lawyer 
after he had related this parable ? 36. 

27. What did the lawyer reply ? 37. 

28. Why did he not say " The Samaritan " ? 

29. What did Jesus then say to him? 

30. What practical lessons may be learned 
from this parable ? 

Notes. Luke x. 25. A certain lawyer. 
By ** lawyer " is here meant a kind of scribe, 
whose duty it was to expound the Jewish 
law. His office was that of the theologian 
of our times, rather than that of the lawyer. 
— Tempted him. Or put him to the proof,— 
tried him. It is not probable that the lawyer 
had any hostile intentions, such as a desire to 
entangle him. It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose with Alfbrd, that he approached Jesus in 
" a self-righteous spirit, which wanted to see 
what this teacher could inform him, who knew 
so much already. 1 ' " The spirit of the inquirer 
appears to have been neither, malicious nor 
docile, but self-confident** — What shaU Id* 
to inherit eternal li/et It is probable that he 
meant by (< eternal life" the privileges which 
belong to the Messiah's reign, — the kingdom 
of God en earth. 

,26. WhatiswrkHninthelawt Jesus does 
not lay down for him any new rule of conduct 
does not, suggest to him any new act to be done, 
but refers him to that law which he himself 
recognizes as authoritative, and which he pro- 
fessed to understand and explain. u Christ's 
principle of action in such cases is te throw 
the inquirer back upon his own moral sense, 
to require him to measure himself, not by any 
new standard of righteousness, with which he 
is unfamiliar, hut with that which his own 
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conscience already recognizes. Each soul mast 
be convicted by its own moral sense, not by 
that of another. So Christ refers this lawyer to 
his own understanding of the law." — Abbott. 

29. Who is my neighbor t The Jews gen- 
erally recognized as neighbor any one of their 
own race, but not of other races. Perhaps 
this lawyer was in doubt on the point, or it 
may be that he only wished to know what 
Jesus thought about the matter. Jesus answers 
his question by relating the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, — one of the most impressive 
of all his parables. •* So far from being em- 
barrassed by the lawyer's question, Jesus 
easily converts it into an occasion of teaching 
a noble lesson of humanity." 

30. A certain man. The narrative implies 
that the man was a Jew. — Went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Jericho was situated 
about fifteen miles north-east of Jerusalem, 
and about eight miles west of the river Jordan. 
The man is said to have gone down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, because the latter place was 
many hundred feet lower than the former, 
being about six hundred feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea; perhaps, also, be- 
cause Jerusalem was the metropolis of Pales- 
tine, and regarded as up in relation to all other 
places in it. The road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho 4t is a narrow, dreary mountain pass, 
notoriously dangerous then, and equally dan- 
gerous still. A considerable guard is always 
necessary in traversing this piece of road. In 
ancient times it was called the 'Path of 
Blood.' " One who has travelled this dreary 
route says, "Here the unfeeling act of passing 
by a fellow-creature in distress, as the priest 
and Levite are said to have done, strikes one 
with horror, as an act almost more than in- 
human. And here, too, the compassion of the 
good Samaritan is doubly virtuous, from the 
purity of the motive which must have led to it, 
in a spot where no eyes were fixed on him to 
draw forth the performance of any duty, and 
from the courage which was necessary to admit 
of a man's exposing himself, by such delay, 
to the risk of a similar fate to that from 
which he was endeavoring to rescue a fellow- 
creature.' • 

81,32. A certain priest, — A Levite. "Great 
numbers of priests and Levites resided at Jeri- 
cho, and they were often called to take part in 



their turn in the temple service. To strengthen 
his illustration, Jesus represents those persons 
whose office should have disposed them to 
benevolence, as passing by their wretched 
countryman without yielding assistance.*' — 
Livermore. " Mercy was commanded by the 
law, even to a beast, and consideration to a 
neighbor (Ex. xxiii. 4, 5 ; Deut xxii. 1—4) ; in 
disregarding the claims of mercy, the priest 
and Levite violated the law. Yet, excuses 
were not wanting — there was danger in de- 
lay from the same or other robbers; it was not 
the priest's business; he was perhaps hasten- 
ing to the temple service, or from it to reach 
Jericho before nightfall; he was unfamiliar 
with wounds, and inapt in caring for them ; the 
man was very likely too far gone to be recov- 
ered ; and the priest would then have a useless 
burden on his hands."— Abbott. The peculiar 
duty of the priests was to offer sacrifice in the 
temple, to bum incense, &c. The peculiar 
duty of the Levites was to assist the priests. 

33. But a certain Samaritan. The Samari- 
tans inhabited the middle portion of Pales- 
tine, that is, the part between Galilee on the 
north and Judea on the south. They were 
at first composed of a few of the ten tribes of 
Israel and a mixture of foreigners. When the 
ten tribes were carried into captivity, the King 
of Assyria, whose armies captured them, sent 
emigrants from various nations to inhabit the 
country. These people at first worshipped the 
idols of the nations they had left, but being 
troubled with lions, they inferred that the 
deity of the country to which they had come 
was offended, and at their entreaty the King 
of Assyria sent them an Israelitish priest, to 
instruct them in the Israelitish religion. They 
received his instructions in part, but also ad- 
hered in part to their idolatrous rites and cus- 
toms. Thus, the Samaritan religion became 
a mixture of Judaism and idolatry. The Jews, 
that is, the descendants of the tribe of Judah, 
always have refused intercourse with the 
Samaritans, and regarded them with the bit- 
terest hatred. " Christ contrasts the Samari- 
tan with the priest and Levite, not to honor 
Samaria, nor to do despite to priests and 
Levites, but to teach that the most despised 
outcast who fulfills the law of love is better 
than the most honored minister of religion who 
i disregards it'bigitized by 
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34. And went to him and bound up his 
wound*. "Incidentally Christ teaches what 
•are the manifestations, and what the constit- 
uent elements of a genuine charity. The 
Samaritan has compassion, a feeling for and 
with, the sufferer ; his feeling leads him not 
to escape the sight of suffering, but to succor 
the sufferer; he does this not through another, 
but by a personal and disagreeable service; 
at a real self-sacrifice, too, he sets the wound- 
ed man on his own beast and walks himself; 
he enlists others; and he contributes money 
as well as service and service as well as 
money." — Abbott. 

35. He took out twopence. This was not so 
insignificant a sum as might be supposed. 
Two pence, that is, two Roman denarii, was 
two days' pay for a laboring man, and though 
nominally equal to only about thirty cents, 
was virtually equivalent to about three dol- 
lars. Besides, the Good Samaritan cheerfully 
promised to pay whatever more might be 
necessary for the wounded man's keeping. 

37. He that showed mercy on him. His 
hatred against the Samaritans was so great 
that he could not bring himself to say " The 
Samaritan," so he answered by this circumlocu- 
tion. — Go, and do thou likewise. " There 
seems to me a significance in this command 
to go. The lawyer is not to stay questioning 
about the theory of religion ; he is to go out 
and practise it wherever human need calls for 
human help. To all captious critics the direc- 
tion of the Lord is to go and do." — Abbott 

"The parable of the Good Samaritan is 
certainly one of the most beautiful, considered 
from au Aesthetic point of view. The an- 
tithesis of the Samaritan on the one hand, 
of the Jew, the priest, and the Levite on the 
other; the extended description of his work 
of love in its full and entire compass ; the 
perfect completion of the picture by the trait 
at the end, — all this contributes to exalt the 
graphic vigor of the portraiture. No wonder 
that this parable has become one of the most 
popular, and that it has been seriously inquired 
whether here also an occurrence from actual 
life may not have been related, of which the 
Saviour in some way or other had obtained 
knowledge." — Lange. 

" The primary lesson of this parable is so 
plain that it cannot be missed. Whoever is 



in need- is my neighbor. True love knows 
nothing of sectarian or national or race dis- 
tinctions. Like the love of God, it shines on 
the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 
Christ rebukes the spirit of pride which de- 
spises the Samaritan, and cherishes only the 
Jew, the more effectively because indirectly. 
The second lesson has been oftener overlooked. 
The spirit of genuine philanthropy is a 
Christian spirit, wherever found. It is recog- 
nized by Christ in the Samaritan as well as 
in the Jew, in the Gentile Cornelius as well 
as in the Orthodox Dorcas. It has often 
happened in the history of the Church that 
its priest and its Levite have been over-busy 
with, the affairs of ecclesiasticism, and have 
left the care of the afflicted or the oppressed 
to the despised and the heretical. In every 
such case the church has cast Christ out of its 
communion. The heretic, who exercises self- 
denying charity, is more Christian than the 
ministers of the temple who refuse." — 
Abbott. 

" This is one of the most affecting, and at 
the same time one of the most important and 
instructive parables ever recorded. It incul- 
cates the great truth that all men are brethren, 
being children of a common Father; that 
difference of religious and political opinions 
should never destroy the sentiment of mutual 
kindness and affection; that the most abject 
child of humanity is entitled to our good 
offices, when in distress ; that we are sinful if 
we withhold what others need and we can 
impart without inconvenience; that we per- 
form our duty only when we faithfully and 
cheerfully treat our distressed fellow-men as 
brethren, however much we may disapprove 
their opinions and practices. Would that all 
the professed followers of Jesus could be per- 
suaded to cultivate the spirit embodied in 
this parable, and exemplify it in their con- 
duct." — Paige. 

References. Trench's "Notes on the 
Parables" (pp. 251-284); Whittemore's 
"Notes on the Parables" (pp. 139-146); 
Frothingham's " Stories from the Lips of the 
Teacher" (pp. 112-129); "The Bible for 
Learners" (pp. 298-300); Farrar's "Life of 
Christ" (Chap, xliv.); Commentaries and 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

A WASHING AGAdST C0VET0TT8HE88. 
Imke XIL 13-21. 

FOR YOUKG I 



I. What warning did Jesus once give his 
hearers while he was teaching? 

" Beware of covetousness : for a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. 11 

2* What is covetousness? 

It is a strong desire to get money or other 
property. 

3. What did Jesus say that a certain rich 
man thought within himself when his ground 
brought forth plentifully ? 

" What shall J do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits t " 

4. What did he say that he would do ? 

" He said, This will I do: I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater; and there will J 
bestow all my fruits and my goods. 11 

6. What did he say that he would then say 
to himself ? 

" Thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. 11 

6. What did God say unto him when he 
had laid all these nice plans? 

"Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee : then where shall those things 
be which thou hast provided? 11 

7. What did Jesus say, in ending this par- 
able? 

" So is he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God. 11 

8. Do you think of any evils that come 
from loving money more than any thing else? 

9. What ought we to love and strive for 
more than money ? 

10. What good things can you name which 
money cannot buy? 

II. What good things can you name which 
can be had without money ? 

12. What are some of the uses of money? 

[The teacher should explain to the class the 
difficult expressions in the verses of this Les- 
son ; also speak of the use and abuse of money, 
and enforce the truth that true wealth does 
not consist in its possession.] 



FOB OLDBB SCHOLARS. 

1. What request did one of Jesus* hearers 
make, once when he was teaching? Luke 
xii. 13. 

2. What is an " inheritance " ? 

3. What was the Jewish law of inheritance ? 

4. What probably led this man to solicit 
Jesus* interference in the matter? 

6. What did Jesus say to him ? 14. 

6. Why did he refuse to act as judge in 
the case? 

7. What warning did he give against covet- 
ousness? 15. 

8. What is the meaning of " a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth " ? 

9. What did a rich man, whose ground 
brought forth plentifully, think within him- 
self? 17. 

10. What did he say that he would do ? 18. 

11. What did he say that he would say to 
his soul? 19. 

12. What do you understand by the word 
"soul"? 

13. What did God say to him while he was 
contemplating all this ? 20. 

14. Does the expression, "this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee,*' mean that his 
life would be taken by miraculous interpo- 
sition? 

15. In what sense is "fool " used here? 

16. Would not this man's plan of life have 
been foolish if he had been certain of many 
years on earth ? 

17. Why was it especially foolish, consid- 
ering the uncertainty of life? 

18. How did Jesus conclude this parable? 
21. 

19. Why is it wrong to spend life in laying 
up treasure for self ? 

20. What is it to be "rich toward God" ? 

21. What is the true way to live? 

22. What aids are there to living in the 
true way? 

Notes. Luke xii. 13. Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. 
" A man in the crowd profits by a moment of 
silence to submit a matter to Jesus which lies 
heavily on his heart, and which, probably, 
brought him into the Lord's presence. Ac- 
cording to the civil law of the Jews, the eldest 
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brother received a double portion of the in- 
heritance, burdened with the obligation of 
supporting his mother and unmarried sisters. 
As to the younger members, it would appear 
from the parable of the Prodigal Son that the 
single share of the property which accrued to 
them -was sometimes paid in money. This 
man -was perhaps one of those younger mem- 
bers -who was not satisfied with the sum allot- 
ted to him, or who, after having spent it, still 
claimed, under some pretext or other, a part 
of the patrimony. As on other similar occa- 
sions, Jesus absolutely refuses to go out of his 
purely spiritual domain, or to do any thing 
-which might give him the appearance of 
-wishing to put himself in the place of the 
powers that be." — Godet. 

14. Who made me a judge or a divider over 
you? Neither God nor men. It is not my 
business to settle questions of this kind. 

15. " And he said to them, Take beed and 
beware of all covetousness : for even when 
one hath great abundance, his life doth not 
depend upon his possessions." — Noyes. " The 
cause of all covetousness is a deteriorated moral 
sense, which regards possession as more than 
character, having as more than being. For a 
comparison of the two kinds of wealth, that of 
property and that of character, see 1 Tim. vi. 
9-11. The commonness of this disease among 
men is indicated by the question so often 
asked, What is he worth ? as though man's 
worth were measured by the value of the 
purse." — Abbott 

16. And he spake a parable unto them. 
*' We shall better understand this parable by 
noticing the precise point it was designed to 
illustrate ; namely, that life and happiness do 
not depend on the possession of riches. It 
shows the folly of covetousness indirectly, but 
not directly. The admonition was * beware of 
covetousness; ' the reason on which it was 
founded was, * for a man's life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth ; * and the parable is evidently in- 
tended to illustrate this reason, not the admon- 
ition ; for it does not appear that the man in the 
parable was covetous, or that his possessions 
were the fruit of covetousness, but he had such 
possessions as others coveted, — the fruit of his 
own fields which produced plentifully; and 
these possessions availed him nothing, because 



he did not live to enjoy them. This is the 
true point of the parable. Though he had 
more than he could well take care of, it did 
not prolong his life; and this is a universal 
truth. For this reason men should avoid 
covetousness, or a violent passion for riches." 
— Paige. ** Our Lord in this parable sets before 
us one arrived at the very height of worldly 
prosperity, and that by no unfair means. It 
was by God's blessing that he became thus 
rich, which might have been a real blessing, 
if he had known how to use it" — Alford. 

17. What shall I dot Riches as well as 
poverty are a source of perplexity and anxiety. 
It did not occur to this rich man that his riches 
afforded him an opportunity to help his poor 
brethren, or as St Ambrose puts it : ** Thou 
hast barns,— the bosoms of the needy, the 
houses of the widows, the mouths of orphans 
and of infants." — / have no room where to 
bestow my fruits. The Greek word here trans- 
lated by "fruits" is applied to all the produce 
of the earth. The English word fruits was 
formerly used in this sense, but crops is now 
used instead. " Bestow " is here used in the 
sense of collect or deposit 

18. / will pull down my barns. The word 
" barns " here means garners or granaries, — 
places for the storage of crops. The ancients 
usually made these under ground to render 
what was stored in them more secure from 
thieves and vermin. 

19. 7 will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years. •' Having now, 
at last, as he imagines, secured himself 
against every thing that could disturb his 
felicity, he determines to rest from his labors, 
to enjoy that ease and quiet from which 
hitherto the anxious acquisition of wealth had 
hindered him; like the rich man in another 
parable, to fare sumptuously every day. His 
plans of felicity, it may be observed, rise no 
higher than to this satisfying of the flesh, 
so that there is irony as melancholy as it is 
profound, in making him address this speech, 
not to his body, but to his soul, — to that soul 
which, though thus capable of being dragged 
down into the basest service of the flesh, im- 
bodied and imbruted, was also capable of being 
informed by the Divine Spirit, and of knowing 
and loving and glorifying God." — Trench. 

20. But God said unto him. " Not by any 
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special revelation, but by the mortal disease 
which attacked him. The language is simply 
a dramatic form of expression, indicating the 
communication to him in the ordinary way of 
approaching death." — Abbott — Thou fool. 
Thoughtless one ! The Greek word is a differ- 
ent one from that used in Matt. v. 22, and does 
not imply bitterness or contempt. It has been 
remarked that there were three elements of 
folly in this man's life; first, that he hoarded 
instead of using; second, that be did not take 
into account the uncertainty of life; and third, 
that "he expected to satisfy that which is im- 
mortal with mortal things, that which was 
made in the divine image with the food of 
beasts." 

21. Sa is he. " That is, he is just such a 
fool, — is sure to come at last to a like result." 
— That }ayeth up treasure for himself and is 
not rich toward God. "Or, does not enrich 
himself toward God — for the two clauses 
of the verse are parallel, and in the second, 
not merely a state or condition, that of being 
rich, but as in the first, an effort and endeavor, 
the making one's self rich, though in a manner 
altogether different, is assumed. Self and God 
are here contemplated as the two poles between 
which the soul is placed, for one or other of 
which it must determine, and thus make that 
one the end of all its aims and efforts. If for 
the first, then the man * layeth up treasure for 
himself/ and what the end of this is, we have 
seen. His very enriching himself outwardly, 
while that is made the object of his being, is 
an impoverishing of himself inwardly, that 
is, toward God ; for there is a draining off to 
worldly objects of those affections which are 
given him that they might find their satisfy- 
ing object in God. The Scripture ever con- 
siders the heart as that which constitutes 
a man truly rich or poor. He that has 
, no love of God, no large spiritual affec- 
tions, no sympathies with, his brethren, is, in 
fact, wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked. ... On the other hand, he 
only is truly rich who is rich toward God 
— who is rich in God — who has made the 
eternal and unchangeable the object of his 
desires and his efforts. He in God possesses 
all things, though in this world he were a 
beggar, and for him to die will not be to 
quit, but to go to, his riches." — Trench. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

THB PARABLE OF THE FIG-TKKE. 
Luke xlii. 1-9. 

FOR YOUNG 8CHOLAB8. 

1. Of what cruel deed was Jesus told, once 
when he was teaching? 

He was told that Pilate commanded some 
Galileans to be put to death by the sword at the 
very time when they were offering sacrifices in 
the temple % so that their blood flowed down, 
and mingled with that of the animals they 
were sacrificing. 

2. Who are meant by Galileans? 
Inhabitants of Galilee. 

3. Who was Pilate ? 

He was governor ofJudea at the time Jesus 
taught. 

4. What did Jesus say of these Galileans 
that were slain in the temple? 

Tliat their cruel death did not show that they 
were greater sinners than others. 

5. What calamity did Jesus mention that 
had taken place in Jerusalem ? 

A tower had fallen down and billed eighteen 
persons. 

6. What did he say of those that perished 
by this accident ? 

That the way in which they were killed did 
not show that they were greater sinners than 
others. 

7. What did the Jews think that great 
calamities like these showed? 

That the persons who suffered by them were 
guilty of great sins. 

8. When a person suffers in some way, as 
by sickness, accident, or the loss of money, 
have we a right to say that it is because he 
has sinned ? 

Usually we have not. 

9. What else did Jesus say on this occasion ? 
"Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 

perish.** 

10. What did he mean by this ? 

That the whole Jewish people would be <fo- 
slroyed unless they lived better lives. 

11. What parable did he then relate ? 
The parable of the Barren Fig-Tree. 

12. What did a man that had a fig-tree 
planted in his vineyard do ? 

"He came and sought fruit thereon and 
found none. 1 * 
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13. What did he say to the man who had 
the care of the vineyard ? 

44 JSehold, these three years I come seeking 
fruit on this jig-tret, and find none : cut it 
down ; why cumbereth it the ground t " 

14. What did he that had the care of the 
vineyard answer ? 

44 Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall 
dig about it, and dung it: and if it bear fruit, 
welt : and if not, then after that thou shalt cut 
it down." 

15. Do yon see how this parable applies to 
the Jewish people ? 

16. Do you" know what calamity befell them 
about forty years after these words were 
spoken ? 

[The teacher may mention instances in which 
suffering is, and others in which it is not, evi- 
dence of guilt. Show how the parable of the 
Barren Fig-Tree was applicable to the Jewish 
people; also, what meaning it has for us. Im- 
press on the class the great truth that a fearful 
penalty is incurred by wrong-doing, and that 
the greatest care should be taken always to do 
right.] 

FOR OU>EB SCHOLARS. 

1. Of what cruel act done by Pilate was 
Jesus told? Luke xiii. 1. 

2. Who was Pilate ? 

8. Who were the Galileans ? 

4. Where were they, and what were they 
doing at the time they were put to death ? 

5. What did Jesus say when he heard of 
their fate? 2,3. 

6. - What do you suppose those who told him 
thought about the matter ? 

7. What other instance of the destruction 
of human life did Jesus name ? 4. 

8. What did he say about the guilt of those 
who perished in this instance? 5. 

&. Is the teaching of Jesus on this point in 
harmony with the opinion that prevailed 
among the Jews ? 

10. What did the friends of Job say of him 
when they saw what great afflictions God had 
brought upon him ? Job xv., xviii., xxii. 

11. What kind of a man was Job ? Job i. 1. 

12. Is not suffering, in some instances, pun- 
ishment for guilt? 

13. Are there not many instances in which 
it is not punishment for guilt ? 

14. Will you name some instances in which 



it may be regarded as punishment for guilt, 
and some in which it cannot be so regarded ? 

15. Is it not, in most instances, rash to con- 
clude that suffering is the penalty for volun- 
tary wrong-doing? 

16. To whom was verse 5 designed to apply? 

17. To what extent is it applicable to 
persons living to-day? 

18. What parable did Jesus then relate? 
6-9. 

19. What connection is there between the 
parable and the utterances preceding it? 

20. Who are represented in this parable by 
the fig-tree ? 

21. What kind of fruit had the Jewish 
people failed to produce ? 

22. Did the Jews improve their opportuni- 
ties to reform by being longer spared ? 

23. What practical lessons may be gathered 
from this parable ? 

Notes. Luke xiii. 1. The Galileans whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifiees. 
This incident is not mentioned in secular his- 
tory, but this is not strange, since disturbances 
in Palestine were of frequent occurrence, and 
the slaughter of a few Galileans would not be 
thought an event sufficiently important to be 
noticed by the historian. We are to infer that 
it took place in the temple at Jerusalem, since 
that was the place where the Jews offered sac- 
rifices ; besides, the* jurisdiction of Pilate did 
not extend to Galilee. By the mingling of 
their blood with their sacrifices, we are to un- 
derstand that in their slaughter in the temple, 
their blood, by accident, rather than design, 
became mingled with the blood of the animals 
they had just offered in sacrifice. It is men- 
tioned, says Abbott, " partly as a graphic 
method of telling their fate, partly as an ex- 
pression of added horror; partly, perhaps, as 
an indication of their peculiar guilt. It was 
the Jewish theory of special providence, and 
it has survived Judaism, that special misfor- 
tunes or disasters were indications of the .di- 
vine displeasure. This, both Christ and his 
apostles declare to be false, The language of 
the narrators here, or their manner, implied 
that they so interpreted this tragedy. Christ 
rebukes this misleading of Providence, while 
he makes it an occasion to re-eaibrce the doc- 
trine sad duty of repentance," . 
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3. Ye shall ail likewise perish. This does 
not mean simply that they also would perish, 
but that they also would perish in the same 
way that the Galileans had. '• Jesus, with his 
piercing eye, immediately discovers the pro- 
phetical significance of the fact The carnage 
due to Pilate's sword is only the prelude to that 
which will soon be carried out by the Roman 
army throughout the Holy Land, and espe- 
cially in the temple, the last asylum of the 
nation. Was not all that remained of the Gal- 
ilean people actually assembled forty years 
later in the temple, expiating their national 
impenitence, under the stroke of Titus?" — 
Godet. " Perhaps there never was any reproof 
more delicate, and yet more severe, than this. 
They came to him believing that those men 
who had perished were peculiarly wicked. 
He did not tell them that they were as bad as 
the Galileans, but left them to infer it ; for if 
they did not repent, they must soon likewise 
be destroyed. •* — Barnes. 

4. Or those eighteen on whom the tower in 
Siloam fell. Jesus adds to the case which had 
just been cited to him, another somewhat dif- 
ferent in its nature, but still to be classed 
under the same general head. That was a 
case of slaughter by the hand of man ; this, 
a case of accident; that befell the despised 
Galileans, this befell those who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem. This event, like the other, is not men- 
tioned in secular history. Nothing is known 
of the tower of Siloam, except from this allu- 
sion to it, but it is probable that it was near 
by, or connected with, the pool of Siloam, 
which was just outside the walls of Jerusalem 
on the south-east, and whose waters had re- 
markable healing properties. Because these 
eighteen were killed by the fall of the tower, 
says Jesus, you must not infer that they were 
greater sinners than others. He teaches that 
great calamities are not evidence of great guilt ; 
that sufferers are not thereby proved to ba sin- 
ners. When one is murdered, or killed by 
accident, we have no right to infer that his 
death was in consequence of his wickedness. 
Sickness, accident, and misfortune come to 
the good as well as the bad, and are not neces- 
sarily punishment for wrong-doing. " When 
the calamities of men can be directly traced 
to their sinfulness, then it is prudent to regard 
their sinfulness as the cause of what they suf- 



fer ; otherwise not. If a man become intox- 
icated, and fall, and break his limbs, we may 
safely say that his sufferings are occasioned by 
his sin. But if a man be assaulted and maimed 
by a villain, or if sickness and death invade 
his family, this alone does not warrant the 
conclusion that he is extraordinarily sinful." 

6. He spake also this parable. The parable 
is intimately connected with what precedes it, 
and designed to teach the same lesson, — the 
need of repentance, and the certainty of per- 
ishing without it In this parable, the vine- 
yard is the world ; the fig-tree planted in it, 
but bearing no fruit, the Jewish people ; the 
owner of the vineyard, God; the dresser of 
the vineyard, Jesus and the prophets that 
preceded him; the fruit sought for a long 
time, righteous lives. 

7. These three years I come seeking fruit. 
" These words are not to be referred to the 
time which Christ had been preaching the 
gospel, as if he meant to specify the exact 
period. They mean, as applicable to the 
vineyard, that the owner had been a long time 
expecting fruit on the tree." — Barnes. " It 
is said that a tree was given up as barren if 
it bore no fruit during three years. The 
Talmuds represent the Jews as very reluctant 
to cut down their fruit-trees. God spared his 
people from year to year, yet was none the less 
resolved, notwithstanding all his forbearance, 
finally to cut them off, if they continued im- 
penitent and unfruitful. He is long-suffering 
to all men in their wanderings and backslid - 
ings, but not the less certainly will he in due 
time call them to an account, and judge and 
reward them according to their deeds. It be- 
comes us to inquire whether we are cumbering 
the ground of his moral vineyard, or rendering 
him his fruits in their season." — Livermore. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 



LESSON XXXV. 

A WASHING AGAINST PBESUMPTION. 
Luke xiv. 1-14. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. Where did Jesus go to a feast one Sab- 
bath? 

u He went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees." 

2. Why did some of the Pharisees watch 
him? 

To see if he would heal a man who had the 
dropsy. 

3. What did Jesus say to them ? 

" Which of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a pit, and will not straightway puU 
him out on the sabbath-day t" 

i. What did he say on another occasion 
about doing good on the Sabbath ? 

" Wherefore it is lawful to do weU on the 
sabbath-days." 

5. What did he say when he saw that those 
who had come to the feast chose the chief places 
at the table ? 

" When thou art bidden of any man to a wed- 
ding, sit not down in the highest room, lest a 
more honorable man than thou be bidden of him ; 
and he that bade thee and him come and say to 
thee, Give this man place ; and thou begin with 
shame to take the lowest room." 

6. What did he say ought to be done instead 
of taking the highest place ? 

" But when thou art bidden, go and sit down 
in the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee 
cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shall thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee." 

[Explain what is here meant by "rooms" 
and "worship."] 



7. What did Jesus say of whosoever exalt- 
eth himself? 

" Whosoever exalteth himself shallbe abased." 

8. What did he say of him that humbleth 
himself ? 

" He that humbleth himself shall be exalted." 

9. What did he say to the man that had 
bidden him to the feast ? 

" When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors; lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made 
thee." 

10. Did Jesus mean by this that it was wrong 
to invite our friends and rich neighbors to a 
feast? 

No; he only meant that it was wrong to 
give them greater attention than the poor and 
unfortunate. 

11. Whom did he say ought to be invited to 
a feast? 

" The poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind." 

[The teacher may speak of the proper ob- 
servance of Sunday; of the impropriety of 
acting as though we were entitled to the best; 
and of the duty of treating with kindness and 
respect those less fortunate than ourselves.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Into whose house did Jesus go one Sab* 
bath ? Luke xiv. 1. 

2. For what purpose did he go? 

3. What is said of some who were present? 

4. With what was a certain man there 
sick? 2. 

5. What did Jesus do to this man ? 4. 

6. What did he say to the lawyers and 
Pharisees present? 6. 

7. Why could they not reply to this? 

8. What did Jesus on another occasion say 
that it was lawful to do on the sabbath-days ? 
Matt. xii. 12. 
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9. What did he say when he saw that the 
guests at the feast chose the chief places ? 7- 
10. 

10. What is meant here by tt a wedding" ? 

11. What is meant by "the highest room" 
and " the lowest room " ? 

12. Will you describe the usual arrange- 
ment of the tables at Jewish feasts ? 

13. What is meant by " worship " in verse 
10? 

14. What have you to say of the principle 
laid down in verse 11 ? 

15. What did Jesus say to the Pharisee who 
had invited him to the feast? 12. 

16. What do you understand to be the mean- 
ing of this verse ? 

17. Whom did he say ought to be invited to 
a feast rather than our kinsmen and rich 
neighbors ? 13. 

18. What would be the result of giving them 
the preference ? 14. 

19. What is meant by " the resurrection of 
the just"? 

20. What practical truths may be learned 
from this Lesson? 

Notes. Luke xiv. 1. He went into the 
house of one of the chief Pharisees. That is, 
one who was regarded as one of the chief among 
them on account of his superior knowledge or 
talent — To eat bread. That is, to dine or par- 
take of a feast. — On the sabbath-day. " The 
Pharisaic Sabbath was a festival. The day 
was one of festal rejoicing; social entertain- 
ments were part of its religious observance. 
Every week the pious Jew repeated that 
Thanksgiving day which New England enjoys 
but once a year. Walking, social visiting, 
even games and dancing, were a part of the 
Pharisaic observance of the Sabbath-day. . . . 
'Meet the Sabbath with a lively hunger; let 
thy table be covered with fish, flesh, and gen- 
erous wine. 1 ' Let the seats be soft and adorned 
with beautiful cushions, and let elegance smile 
in the furniture of the table.' 'Assume all 
thy sprightliness.' 'Utter nothing bnt what 
is provocative of mirth and good humor/ 
' Walk leisurely, for the law requires it, as it 
does also longer sleep in the morning.' * Be 
resolute and merry, though ruined in debt. 1 
Such are some of the Rabbinical precepts con- 

erning the Sabbath. Whatever else may be 



said of them, they certainly do not sustain the 
popular conception of the Jewish Sabbath as a 
day of rigorous asceticism. On the contrary, 
if we may believe the not altogether impar- 
tial testimony of the early Christiana, it was 
too often wasted in idleness, and degraded by 
sensuality and drunkenness. It is noteworthy 
that Christ, who rebukes the legalism and as- 
ceticism with which the Pharisees hedged 
about the Sabbath, and the spirit of inhu- 
manity which they concealed under a pretence 
of Sabbath observance, utters no word of con- 
demnation of the social freedom which charac- 
terized the day. Observe, too, that while he 
accepts all invitations, he makes every social 
gathering an occasion of direct religious in- 
struction." — Abbott. 

2. There was a certain man before him. 
This may have been a member of the Pharisee's 
family, or one of the guests, or a stranger who 
had come in, as we have already seen stran- 
gers are accustomed to do at Oriental feasts, 
or some one that the Pharisees had brought in 
to see if Jesus would heal him. 

5. Which of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a pit t It is highly probable that 
the true reading is not " ass " but son, and that 
the verse should read, Which of you, if he 
have a son, or even an ox, fallen into a pit? 
7. When he marked how they chose out the 
chief rooms. " When he observed how they 
chose out the highest places at the table." — 
Noyes. Among the Jews in the time of Christ, 
tables were usually arranged on three sides of 
an open square. At these tables couches were 
placed for the guests to recline upon, and the 
middle place on each couch was considered a 
place of honor. These places of honor are 
here meant by " the chief rooms.' * "In the in- 
terpretation of this parable observe, (1) Christ 
does not condemn social ranks and grades; 
he does not demand even the abolition of first 
and second places at the table. (2) He ad- 
dresses himself to the motive of approbative- 
ness. The Bible, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New Testament, repeatedly does 
so. It is not an evil motive ; it is evil only 
when made the master motive. It is not un- 
christian to seek honor among men; but it 
is Christian to obtain it by deserving and re- 
ceiving, not by demanding it." — Abbott. 
10. Then shalt thou have worship in the pres- 
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ence of them that sit at meat with thee. " Then 
wilt thou have honor in the presence of all who 
are at table with thee." — Noyes. * * The word 
• worship • here means honor. They who are 
sitting with you shall treat you with respect. 
They will learn your rank by your being in- 
vited nearer to the head of the table, and it 
frill be better to learn it thus than by putting 
yourself forward. They will do you honor 
because you have shown a humble spirit." — 
Barnes. 

11. Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased. In this verse we have a statement of 
the general principle that the proud are apt to 
be humbled, and the humble to be exalted. 
There are exceptions to all rules. 

12. Call not thy friends . . . nor thy rick neigh- 
bors. In these verses we have an instance of 
Oriental hyperbole, often met with in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Expressed in the business-like 
language of the Western world, the meaning 
is, Do not invite your relatives and rich friends 
to a feast to the exclusion of the poor and un- 
fortunate. " We are not to consider Christ's 
language here as an absolute prohibition of 
the interchange of hospitalities and courtesies; 
but (1) there is nothing characteristically 
Christian in such hospitality; there is no 
special merit in a feast from which" the host 
expects any personal return to himself in en- 
joyment, social consideration, or the like; 
(2) to give these only is characteristically 
unchristian; for (3) the disciple of Christ is 
to use his social advantages, not for mere per- 
sonal enjoyment or benefit, but to elevate and 
to bless those beneath him." — Abbott. 

14. For thou shaU he recompensed at the res- 
urrecthn of the just. Some suppose this to 
be a promise of reward in the future life. 
Others suppose it to be a promise of reward 
here upon the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom, — the kingdom of God. We take 
this to be one of miny instances where it is 
doubtful if the exact words used by Jesus have 
come down to us, and for this reason do not 
think it worth the while to discuss the mean- 
ing of what he is reported to have said. We 
do not think he taught that reward of right 
doing would come at a particular time, but 
that it would consist in an increase of peace 
and joy, and a larger capacity to get truth and 
do good. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

THE PARABLE 07 Tyy GBEAT 
SUPPER. 

Lake xiv. 15-35. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. Where did you learn, in the last Les- 
son, that Jesus went to a feast ? 

2. What parable did he relate at this feast ? 
The parable of the Great Supper, 

3. How did he begin this parable ? 

"A certain man made a great supper and 
bade many. 11 

4. What did he do at supper-time? 

Be sent his servant "to say to them that 
were bidden, Come, for all things are now 
ready." 

5. What did those that were invited do? 
" They all with one consent began to make 

excuse." 

6. What did the first say ? 

" / have bought a piece of ground, and I 
must needs go and see it: 1 pray thee have 
me excused." 

7. What did another say? 

44 / have bought jive yoke of oxen, and I go 
to prove them: I pray thee have me excused." 

8. What did another say ? 

"i have married a w\fe: and therefore J 
cannot come." 

9. What did the master of the house say to 
his servant when he told him these things ? 

" Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of 
the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the haU, and the blind." 

10. What did the servant say after he had 
invited all these ? 

"Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, 
and yet there is room." 

11. What did the master of the house then 
say to his servant? 

u Go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be 
filed." 

[Explain to the class what is meant by the 
Great Supper, who are meant by those first 
bidden, and who by those afterward bidden. 
Speak of the danger of procrastination, and of 
the importance of prompt attention to every 
duty.] 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Where did Jesus go one Sabbath to a 
feast? Luke xi*. 1. x 

2. What dM lie say to the host ? 12-14. 

3. What did he mean by this ? 

4. What did one of those that sat at the 
table with him say when he heard it ? 15. 

5. What did the man mean by this? 

6. What did Jesus say that a certain man 
did? 

7. What invitation did the man send oat 
when the feast was ready ? 17. 

8. What did all that had been bidden do? 
18. 

9. What excuse did the first offer ? 

10. What excuse did the second make ? 19. 

11. What excuse did the third make ? 20. 

12. What do you think of these excuses ? 

13. Why were such excuses offered ? 

14. How did the master of the house feel 
when he heard that such excuses were offered ? 
21. 

15. What did he say to his servant ? 

16. What did his servant say after he had 
brought in all from the streets and lanes of the 
city? 22. 

17. What did the master of the house then 
say? 23. 

18. In this parable what is meant by the 
Great Supper ? 

19. Who are meant by those first invited ? 

20. Who are meant by those afterwards 
invited? 

21. What practical lessons may we learn 
from this parable? 

22. What similar parable is found in Matt, 
xxii. 1-15? 

23. In what respects are the two parables 
alike and in what respects do they differ? 

24. What did Jesus say to great multitudes 
that were going with him ? 25, 26. 

25. What did he mean by this ? 

26. What did he say of " whosoever doth 
not bear his cross " ? 27. 

27. What was the expression " to bear the 
cross " equivalent to? 

28. What did he say about counting the 
cost? 28-30. 

29. What did he say about a " king going 
to make war against another king " ? 

30. What did he say that a man must do to 
be his disciple ? 33. 



81. Does this hold true now ? 

32. What did he say about salt? 34, 35. 

83. What did he mean to teach by this? 

Notes. Luke xiv. 15. Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. It ap- 
pears from the preceding verses of this chap- 
ter that Jesus was at this time at a feast in 
the house of one of the leading Pharisees. He 
had reproved the guests who chose the chief 
seats at the table, and admonished the host 
that one ought not to invite his relatives and 
rich friends to a feast to the exclusion of the 
poor and unfortunate ; for the reward which 
he would receive from the former would be 
simply a return of the same kind of honor, 
while the reward which would come in conse- 
quence of honor shown to the latter would be 
of a far higher kind, — as the evangelist re- 
ports it, a recompense " at the resurrection of 
the j ust." One of the company, moved either 
by this last expression, which be understood 
to refer to the establishment of the Messiah's 
kingdom on earth, or by the tenor of Jesus' 
words on this occasion, which enabled him to 
see much better than before what that king- 
dom would be, exclaimed, " Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God," 
— as if he had said, How glorious and happy 
will he be who shall live under the reign of 
the Messiah. 

16. A certain man made a great supper and 
bade many. "Jesus replies, 'Yes, blessed; 
and therefore beware of rejecting the blessed- 
ness at the very moment when thou art ex- 
tolling its greatness.' Such is the application 
of the following parable." — Godet. 

18-20. And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse. " The first pleads property, 
the second, business, the third, domestic 
duties; the first, necessity, the second, his 
plans, the third, simply his will; the first is 
in language respectful, the second is less so, 
the third is abrupt and almost insulting. 
Neither of them is kept away by any thing 
intrinsically sinful. Neither of them proffers 
a good excuse; for the farm and the oxen 
could have waited, and the wife could have 
come with her husband ; the claims of this 
life and the other are not inconsistent" — 
Abbott. 
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ixngry. It must not be inferred from this that 
God is ever angry in the sense in which men 
are. — Go out quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city. Some suppose that by those in- 
vited from " the streets and lanes of the city " 
is meant the less favored among the Jews, 
-while by those in 4I the highways and hedges " 
is meant the Gentiles; others suppose, with 
better reason, that both these invitations refer 
to the Gentiles. — The poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind. " The picture is 
one impossible for us to realise in our land. 
In the East, rich in beggars, opulent in 
misery, without poor-houses or hospitals, or 
other organized means of caring for and les- 
sening misery, and with laws and social or- 
ganism multiplying it, such a throng as is 
here described may be often seen in the city 
streets or squares, and sometimes gathered 
together by the rich and generous to receive 
in fitful gifts that charity which in Christen- 
dom is bestowed in a colder, but more syste- 
matic and more helpful way." — Abbott. 

24. None of those men which were bid- 
den shall taste of my supper. This does not 
mean that not a single Jew would be per- 
mitted to enter Christ's earthly kingdom of 
truth and love, much less that not one of them 
would ever attain to happiness in a future 
state. Granting that we have here an exact 
report of Jesus 1 words, it is entirely reason- 
able to suppose that he expressed himself in 
the hyperbolical way, so common with the 
people of the East, and that his meaning was 
that the great majority of the Jews would 
reject the Gospel message. 

26. If any man come to me and hate not. 
" Jesus did not intend that a man should act- 
ually hate his father, mother, wife, children, 
brethren, sisters, and himself also. This 
would have been impossible, for the apostle 
says, * no man ever yet hated his own flesh.* 
(Eph. v. 29.) To hate, in this instance, 
means to love in a less degree; and hence in 
a similar passage, we read, * He that loveth 
father or mother more than me and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me." (Matt.x. 37.) When it is 
said (Rom. ix. 13), 'Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated,' the meaning evidently is, 
I have loved Jacob more than Esau; and that 
this is no arbitrary interpretation of the word 



hate, but one agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, 
is evident from Gen. xxix. 33, 37, where we 
read, ' He also loved Rachel more than Leah; 
and when the Lord saw that Leah was hated, 1 
&c. Here, it is evident, hatred signifies a 
less degree of love. (See, also, Deut. xxi. 
15-17.) Something resembling what Jesus 
here teaches, is said by Philo concerning the 
duty of the Jewish high-priest; that he was 
to estrange himself from all his relations, and 
not, out of love to his parents, his children* or 
his brethren, to omit any part of his duty, or 
act in any thing contrary to it. 11 — Whittemore. 

27. Whosoever doth not bear his cross and 
come after me cannot be my disciple. Those 
who were condemned to be crucified were 
compelled to bear their cross to the place of 
execution. Jesus, by saying that his followers 
must bear their cross, or take up their cross, 
meant that they must be ready to be crucified 
— that is, to suffer the most cruel and igno- 
minious form of death — for the Gospel's sake. 

28-30. " To interpret aright this and the suc- 
ceeding parable it is necessary to bear in 
mind the circumstances under which and the 
audience to which they are addressed. Christ 
speaks it to a crowd who are following him, 
drawn by curiosity and interest, not unmin- 
gled with personal enthusiasm.'* — Abbott. 

33. Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath. Here we have the appli- 
cation of the two brief parables just given, 
verses 28-32. The design of Jesus was to im- 
press on the thoughtless crowd that were fol- 
lowing him that to be his disciples would cost 
them more than an avowal of discipleship, — 
that perhaps it would cost them property, re- 
putation, friends, lives, — and that they must 
consider whether they were willing to give 
these up for his sake. 

34, 35. Salt is good. ' ' Jesus virtually says, 
4 my disciples are to be the salt of the world, 
a holy, self-denying community. Be not 
then too hasty in espousing my cause, lest 
you should apostatize. A good disciple is 
good, but a bad disciple is able neither to 
enrich others, nor to preserve himself.' "• — 
Livermore. Similar allusions are contained 
in Matt. v. 13, and Mark ix. 50. It is not 
improbable that Jesus frequently compared 
his followers to salt. The comparison is a 

striking one. C r\r\n\o 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

Tirg PABABLE8 OF THE LOST SHEEP 
AHD THE LOST PIECE OF MONEY. 

Luke xv. 1-10. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. Who drew near to Jeans, at one period of 
his ministry, to hear him ? 

Many publicans and tinners. 

2. What did the Pharisees and scribes say 
when they saw this ? 

" This man receweth sinners and eateth with 
them." 

3. What parable did Jesus relate to them? 
The parable of the Lost Sheep. 

4. How did he begin this parable? 

" What man of you having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness and go 
after thai which is lost until hefnditt" 

5. What does the man do when he finds his 
sheep? 

" He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing." 

6. When he comes home what does he do ? 

" He calleth together his friends and neigh- 
bors, saying, Rejoice with me ;for I have found 
my sheep which was lost. 9 ' 

7. What did Jesus then say about joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth ? 

" I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance. 19 

8. What did Jesus then say about a woman 
having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece? 

" Either what woman, having ten pieces of 
silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a 
candle, and sweep the house, and seek diUyently 
Wshejinditt" 

9. When she finds it what does she do? 

" She calleth her friends and her neighbors 
together, saying, Rejoice with me ; for I have 
found my piece which was lost." 

10. What did Jesus then say ? 

" Likewise, I say unto you, There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth." 

[Explain the meaning of "publicans," 
•* sinners," " Pharisees,'* and " scribes ; " 
also, the ways in which Eastern shepherds 



care for their flocks. Speak of God's love 
and care for all, and his efforts to restore the 
sinful to holiness and happiness. Notice that 
Jesus was willing to mingle with the worst men 
if he could do them good.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Who were drawing near to Jesus at one 
time to hear him ? Luke xv. 1. 

2. Who were " the publicans," and who are 
meant by " sinners " ? 

8. What does "all" mean in this verse ? 

4. Is this mode of speaking common in the 
Bible? 

5. What did the Pharisees and scribes say 
when they saw that the publicans and sinners 
were drawing near to Jesus? 2. 

6. Who were "the Pharisees," and who 
were " the scribes " ? 

7. What motive led them to murmur at the 
conduct of Jesus ? 

8. What parable did he relate when he saw 
that they murmured at the course he pursued ? 

9. What can you say of the care of Eastern 
shepherds for their sheep ? 

10. Is it natural to rejoice more over that 
which we have lost and found, than over that 
which we have always possessed ? 

1L Are there any persons who never have 
need of repentance ? 

12. What then are we to understand in verse 
7 by "just persons which need no repent- 
ance"? 

13. Why do all need to repent? 

14. How did this parable apply to the occa- 
sion on which Jesus related it ? 

15. How does it apply to us? 

16. What similar parable is related in Mat- 
thew xviii. 10-14. 

17. On what occasion was that parable ut- 
tered? 

18. What parable, designed to teach the same 
lesson, follows that of the Lost Sheep ? 8-10. 

Notes. Luke xv. 1. Then drew near 
unto him all the publicans and sinners. " And 
all the publicans and sinners were drawing 
near to him." — Noyes. The meaning is not 
simply that they were drawing near at that 
particular moment, but at this period of Jesus' 
ministry. It is represented here that the 
most despised and guilty classes were prompted 
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to go to hear him preach. " Christ was in the 
best sense of the term an attractive preacher. 
He drew." 

2. This man rcceiveth sinners, and eatetii 
with them. Their accusation was not that he 
taught sinners but that he ate with them, 
an act which implied social equality. " The 
real source of dissatisfaction was that Jesus 
did. not confine his attention exclusively to 
themselves. If he had associated with them, 
flattered their vanity, praised their formal 
piety, and neglected and despised the lower 
classes, they would have been highly pleased. 
But as he denounced their hypocrisy and in- 
iquity and labored to convert sinners, they 
murmured. 1 ' — Paige. 

3-7. And he spake this parable unto them. 
* ' The meaning of this parable is obvious, 
-when the circumstance which drew it out is 
considered. The Pharisees alleged that it was 
improper for Jesus, if he were a prophet of 
God, or a religious teacher, to associate with 
sinners instead of devoting his whole atten- 
tion to the pious, that is, to themselves. In 
this and the two following parables, he taught 
them that, according to their own estimate of 
the characters of themselves and others, he 
was doing precisely what his duty, as a reli- 
gious teacher, required. If they had never 
strayed from the path of righteousness, there 
was no necessity to bring them back ; the lost 
and wandering were those whom he ought to 
seek and restore to the true fold, ver. 3-7. If 
they had never been lost they were safe now : 
it was his duty to seek and find what was 
lost, ver. 8-10. If they had never wandered 
from their father's house, they were now 
happy : it was his duty to seek the wandering 
and distressed prodigal, and persuade him to 
return to the abode of love, peace, and plenty, 
ver. 11-32. He was laboring, therefore, on 
behalf of those who most needed his assist- 
ance, and doing precisely what was consist- 
ant with his vocation. If any were as pure 
as the Pharisees pretended to be they did not 
need his labors ; but if others were as corrupt 
and abandoned as they represented, they cer- 
tainly needed reformation and deliverance 
from their miserable state; and such aid it 
was his office to render." — Paige. 

4. Leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness. In the Bible the word "wilderness" 



does not necessarily mean a place destitute of 
vegetation, but simp'y an uninhabited place. 
It might be a place where grass and water 
were abundant " The manner of rearing 
sheep was so different with the Jews from 
what it is with us that we shall hardly be 
able to understand some parts of the New 
Testament, or at least see their full force and 
beauty, unless we make ourselves acquainted 
with their habits in this respect. With them, 
we should suppose, it would be much more 
common to lose a sheep than with us, who 
keep them in pastures securely fencfd. It is 
not usual with us to pasture sheep in the 
wilderness; and a person unacquainted with 
the pastoral occupations of the Jews would 
find it difficult to understand why the ninety 
and nine were left in the wilderness." The 
Jewish flocks were not fixed in any part of the 
country ; they were led by the shepherd from 
place to place. .... A certain writer says: 
* The flocks were tended by the servants, also 
by the sons, and frequently by the daughters of 
the owner, who himself was often employed in 
the same service. In the summer they gener- 
ally moved towards the north, the family 
carrying their tent with them, or occupied the 
loftier part of the mountains; in the winter 
they returned to the south or sought a favor- 
able retreat in the valleys. A shepherd was 
exposed to all the changes of the season, as 
the flocks required to be watched by day and 
by night, under the open sky. . . . The flocks 
did not, however, give so much trouble as we 
might imagine such vast numbers would. They 
grew familiar with the rules of order, and 
learned to conform themselves to the wishes of 
their keeper on the slightest notice. They 
became acquainted with his voice, and when 
called by its sound, immediately gathered 
round him. It was even common to give 
every individual of the flock its own particular 
name, to which it learned to attend, as horses 
and dogs are accustomed to do among us. If 
the keeper's voice was at any time not heeded 
or could not reach some straggling party, he 
had but to tell his dog, who was almost wise 
enough to manage a flock by himself, and im- 
mediately he was seen bounding over the 
distance, and rapidly restoring all to obedience 
and order. When he wanted to move from 
one place to another, he called them all to- 
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gether and marched before them with his staff 
in his hand and his dog by . his side, like a 
general at the head of his army. Such is the 
beautiful discipline which is still often seen in 
the flocks of the Eastern shepherds. With a 
knowledge of these circumstances, we can 
better understand the language of our Saviour 
in his beautiful parable of the shepherd and 
his flock.' ' — Whittemore. 

7. Likewise jay shall be in heaven. " This 
imagery is not to be pressed too far) but our 
Lord would justify his interest in publicans 
and sinners, and his friendly intercourse with 
them, by asserting that the beings of higher 
worlds sympathized with the woes of man. 
Heaven and Earth are bound together by the 
ties of common love, as the planets by the laws 
of gravitation.' ' — Livermore. — Just persons, 
which need no repentance. All sin, and all 
have need of repentance; hence Jesus must 
mean, either those who are comparatively holy, 
or those who, like the Pharisees, consider 
themselves so. 

8-10. Either what woman having Un pieces 
of silver. The design of this parable is the 
same as that of the preceding one. The " ten 
pieces of silver" were ten drachmas, whose 
value was about fifteen cents each. " Jesus 
in these parables, appeals to common and 
natural feelings, which the lowest in moral 
scale could understand, and he wishes thus to 
quicken a more spiritual sentiment." 

It is generally supposed that the discourses 
contained in Luke xiv., xv., and xvi., were 
delivered by Jesus during his ministry on the 
eastern side of the Jordan. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 

THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL 
SON. 

Luke xv. 11-32. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parables of Jesus did you learn 
about in the last Lesson ? 

2. What parable did Jesus next relate? 
The parable of the Prodigal Son. 

3. How did he begin this parable? 
" A certain man had two sons. 11 

4. What did the younger of them say to 
his father? 

" Father, give me the portion of good* that 
faUethtome. 11 

5. What did his fether do? 

" Be divided unto them his living. 11 

6. What did the younger son do not many 
days after ? 

Be " gathered all together and took his jour- 
ney into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. 11 

7. What came to pass when he had spent 
all? 

*• There arose a mighty famine in that land, 
and he began to be in want. 11 

8. What did he then do ? 

" Be went and joined himself to a cituen of 
that country. 11 

9. Where did this man send him ? 

"He sent him into his fields to feed swine. 11 

10. What did he say when he came to him- 
self? 

u Bow many hired servants of my father's 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger. 11 

11. What did he then say to himself ? 

" / will arise and go to my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants. 11 

12. When he was yet a great way off what 
did his father do ? 

"Bis father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 11 

13. What did the son say to him ? 
"Father, I have sinned against heaven and 

in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. 11 
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14. What did the father say to his servants ? 
4 * Bring forth the best robe and put it on him ; 

and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet : and bring hither the fatted calf and kill 
it ; and let us eat and be merry. For this my 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, 
and is found." 

15. What did the elder son do when he 
drew nigh to the house and heard music and 
dancing? 

" He called one of the servants and asked 
what those things meant." 

16. What did the servant answer ? 

*' Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath 
killed thejalted calf, because he hath received 
him safe and sound." 

17. How did the elder son feel when he 
heard this ? 

" He was angry, and would not go tn." 

18. What did he say to his father when he 
came out and entreated him to go in ? 

"£o, these many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment ; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends: 
but as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf." 

19. What did his father then say to him ? 

44 Son, thou art ever with me ; and all that 1 
have is thine. It was meet that we should 
make merry, and be glad: for this thy brother 
was dead, and is aUve again ; and was lost, and 
isfound." 

[Explain to the class the difficult expres- 
sions in the parable. Show who are meant 
by the father and the sons, and how the par- 
able is applicable to us.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. To whom did Jesus relate the parables of 
the Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Money ? 
Luke xv. 2. 

2. For what purpose did he relate them ? 

3. What other parable is contained in this 
chapter? 

4. What did Jesus say that a certain man 
had? 11. 

5. What did the younger of these sons say 
to his father? 12. 

6. Did his father comply with his request ? 

7. What portion of the estate would have 



fallen to the younger son on the death of his 
father ? 

8. What did the younger son soon after do? 
13. 

9. What happened when he had spent all? 
14. 

10. What did he then do? 

11. Where was he sent by the man that he 
joined himself to ? 

12. With what did he try to fill himself ? 
16. 

13. What is meant here by " husks " ? 

14. What did he say when he came to him- 
self? 17. 

15. What did he resolve to do ? 18, 19. 

16. What did his father do when he was 
yet a great way off ? 20. 

17. What did he say to him ? t 21. 

18. What did his father say to the servants ? 
22-24. 

19. What did the elder son, who had been 
in the field, do, as he drew nigh to the house 
and heard music and dancing ? 26. 

20. What did the servant answer ? 27. 

21. How did the elder son feel when he 
learned the cause of the rejoicing in the 
house ? 28. 

22. What did his father do ? 

23. What did he say to his father? 29, 30. 

24. What did his father reply ? 31, 32. 

25. In this parable who is meant by the 
father ? 

26. Who are meant by the younger son ? 

27. What are meant by the elder son ? 

28. What practical truths does the parable 
suggest ? 

Notes. Luke xv. 12. Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. It is prob- 
able that it was not unusual for a son to receive 
his portion of the estate while the father was 
yet living. Among the Jews, the eldest sou 
was entitled to a double portion of the prop- 
erty. As there were but two sons in this in- 
stance, the younger was entitled to one-third 
of the estate. 

14. And he began to be in want. It is almost 
too obvious for remark that many young men 
have wasted their substance and come to de- 
gradation and want, as this young man did. 

15. And he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. Here is one of the many graphic touches 
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in which the parable abounds. In the eyes of 
the Jew there was no baser occupation than 
that of a swine-herd. Morally speaking, how- 
ever, the son did not sink to a lower depth of 
depravity when he engaged in this business, 
for to feed swine was less degrading than to 
live with harlots. 

16. The husks that the swine did eat This 
does not refer to what we understand by 
" husks," but to the fruit of the carob-tree. 
Robinson says of this tree that it "is common 
in Syria, Egypt, Greece, and all the southern 
parts of Europe, and sometimes growing very 
large. The tree produces slender pods, shaped 
like a horn or sickle, containing a sweetish 
pulp, and several small, shining seeds. These 
pods are sometimes eight or ten inches long, 
and a finger broad. They are eaten with rel- 
ish by the common people, and are used exten- 
sively by them as an article of sustenance. 
We had them dry on board of our boat, in 
January; steeped in water, they afforded a 
pleasant drink. These are the husks of Luke 
xv. 16, on which the swine were fed j as is not 
uncommon at the present day." 

17. And when he came to himself. " In this 
and the succeeding verses, every element of a 
true repentance is clearly traced ; conscious- 
ness of sin, resolution of repentance, abandon- 
ment of sin, return to God, confession to him 
without palliation or excuse, consecration to 
his service." — Abbott — I perish with hunger. 
" Literally, * am destroying myself.* He really 
destroys himself who remains in want away 
from the abundance of his father's table. 
Observe that the very lowest possible motive 
suffices for a starting-point in Christian expe- 
rience. The prodigal is moved by hunger in 
the first instance ; the sense of sin and reso- 
lution of repentance and confession come sub- 
sequently. Any motive that actually leads 
the soul to repentance suffices, no matter what 
it is."— Abbott. 

20. His father saw him . . . and feU on 
his neck, and kissed him. •' In this verse of in- 
imitable beauty is contained the point of the 
parable, which was uttered by the Saviour to 
vindicate his own conduct in receiving sinners 
kindly. Who could blame this father for thus 
receiving his repentant son? Not even a 
Pharisee could blame him ; and our Saviour 
thus showed them, so that they could not 



resist it, that God received returning sinners, 
and that it was right for him also to receive 
them and treat them with attention.*' — 
Barnes. 

22. But the father said to his servants, Bring 
forth the best robe. " No explanation, no satis- 
faction for his sins is sought. It is enough 
that, having wandered, he has come back to 
confess his sins, and throw himself into the 
arms of his father. We should be cautious 
how we interpret parables to prove or disprove 
any doctrinal tenet, since we are exceedingly 
liable to press some part of the illustrations 
too far, or overlook the main object of the 
similitude, in attending to some minor idea 
incidentally introduced. Yet the general 
strain of this parable, we may remark, is 
totally at variance with the doctrine that God 
cannot forgive sin until an expiation has been 
made by the blood of an innocent being." — 
Livermore. 

24. For this my son was dead. This may 
mean that be was supposed to be dead, or, as 
is more probable, was morally dead — dead to 
virtue. 

28. And he was angry, and would not go in. 
"So long as he enjoyed his father's bounty 
alone, and the prodigal was far away suffering 
in sin, he felt contented and happy ; but the 
moment the father shows the least kindness to 
the prodigal, then he is angry, and wiil not go 
in." — Whittemore. 

This parable was related to the Pharisees 
and scribes, who complained that Jesus re- 
ceived publicans and sinners and ate with 
them. The design of Jesus in relating it was 
to show that his conduct in mingling with the 
wicked and treating them kindly was not to 
be condemned, but commended. The father 
represents God, the elder son the Pharisees 
and scribes, the younger son the publicans and 
sinners. In the practical application of the 
parable, the elder son stands for the self- 
righteous, proud, and envious; the younger 
son for the humble, penitent, and God-seeking. 
The opinion that the elder son represents an- 
gels, and the younger men, is entirely fanciful. 
The opinion that the elder represents Jews 
and the younger Gentiles is worthy of more 
regard, but erroneous. The exquisite beauty 
and naturalness of the parable are so obvious 
that we neeed not direct attention to them. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

THE PABABLE 07 THE UNJUST 
STEWARD. 

Lake xvi. 1-13. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did Jesus once relate to his 
followers? 

The parable of the Unjust Steward. 

2. What did he say that a certain rich man 
had? 

A steward. 

3. What is meant by a steward ? 
One who takes care of the property of a rich 

man. 

4. Did this steward take good care of his 
master's property ? 

He did not, but wasted it. 

5. What did the rich man do when he 
learned that his steward was wasting his 
property ? 

He called him to him and told him to give an 
account of his stewardship, for he could not be 
steward any longer. 

6. What did the steward then say to him- 
self? 

" What shall I dot for my Lord taketh away 
from me the stewardship : £ cannot dig ; to beg 
J am ashamed." 

7. Which is better, to dig or to beg? 

8. Which is better, to beg or to cheat ? 

9. What plan did the steward lay to gain 
the favor of them that owed his master? 

He called them all to him and agreed to 
make the amounts that they owed his master less 
than they really were. 

10. What did he make the amount of one 
that owed a hundred measures of oil? 

He made it fifty measures. 

11. What did he make the amount of one 
that owed a hundred measures of wheat ? 

He made it eighty measures. 

12. How did he suppose that this dishonest 
course would help him? 

He thought that thou whom he favored in 
this way would feel bound to give him a living 
after he ceased to be steward. 

13. What did the master of the steward say 
when he heard of the plan that he had laid to 
get a living? 



He said that he had been very shrewd in by- 
ing such apian. 

14. What did Jesus then say to his follow- 
ers? 

He said that they should so use all things on 
earth as to be ftted for heaven when these 
things fail 

[The teacher may explain the business of a 
steward; also, the custom of renting lands 
and taking pay in the produce of the soil ; 
also, what kind of oil is here meant. Show 
that, although the steward was shrewd, his 
conduct in most respects was censurable. 
Try to impress on the class the great truth 
that all things should be so used as to make 
us better.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. To whom was the parable of the Unjust 
Steward addressed ? Luke xvi. 1. 

2. Is it probable that "disciples" here 
means only the twelve apostles, or all learners 
of Jesus then present ? 

3. What did Jesus say that a certain rich 
man had? 

4. What is a " steward " ? 

5. What accusation was made to the rich 
man against his steward ? 

6. What did the rich man do when he 
heard this accusation ? 2. 

7. What is meant by " give an account of 
thy stewardship *• ? 

8. What did the steward then say within 
himself? 3. 

9. Is it not a great blessing to be able to 
earn a living, if need be, by the labor of our 
hands? 

10. Is it not commendable to be ashamed to 
beg? 

11. What did the steward do that he might 
secure the favor of his master's debtors, and 
gain a living from them after he had been 
put out of the stewardship ? 4-7. 

12. Was this course better than to dig ? 

13. Was it better or worse than to beg? 

14. Did not the steward's habit of wasting 
his master's goods, and saving nothing ot his 
own for the future, make it easier for him to 
take this dishonest course when warned that 
he must leave the stewardship ? 

15. What kind of oil is referred to in verse 
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16. How many gallons would u an hun- 
dred measures" be? 

17. How many bushels of wheat in "an 
hundred measures " V 

18. Who commended the steward ? 8. 

19. Who is meant here by " the lord " V 

20. In what senses is this word used V 

21. Why was this unjust steward com- 
mended ? 8. 

22. What is meant here by " wisely " ? 

23. What does the last part of verse 8 
mean ? 

24. What application of this parable does 
Jesus make in verse 9 ? 

25. What is the meaning of this verse ? 

26. How is the idea he would convey fur- 
ther expanded in verses 10-13 ? 

Notes. Luke xvi. 1. And he said unto his 
disciples. The parables in the last chapter 
were addressed to the scribes and Pharisees; 
this was addressed to his disciples. It is prob- 
able, however, that the word " disciples " here 
means not simply the twelve apostles, but all 
who were gathered about Jesus at this time to 
learn of him. The word is often used in this 
sense. — There was a certain rich man which 
had a steward. It was the custom of rich men in 
the East to intrust the care of their property 
to a steward in the way here intimated. 

4. / am resolved what to do. As he was 
disinclined either to labor or to beg, he made 
up his mind that he would cheat. No doubt 
his habit of wasting his master's property, and 
saving no part of the large income which he 
must have derived from doing bis master's 
business, made it easy to take the dishonest 
step that he now decided upon. As the agent 
of his master, he had let out his lands to one 
and another, and, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the times, agreed to take in payment 
a certain part of what they produced. But 
when he found that he was about to lose his 
stewardship, he called to him all who were 
indebted to his master, and deducted a large 
percentage from each of the amounts due. 
This he did, thinking that it would put the 
debtors under obligation to him ; or, at least, 
render them grateful, so that they would see 
to it that he did not suffer after he lost his 
office. It was the shrewd trick of a lazy, 
proud, and desperate man, bo neither had 



taken care of another's property, nor of his 
own income. 

6. One hundred measures of oil This was 
olive or sweet oil, the product of the olive-tree. 
The liquid " measure " (bath) was equal to 
about seven and one-half gallons, so that the 
quantity of oil here mentioned was about seven 
hundred and fifty gallons. 

7. A hundred measures of wheat. The 
"measure" (cor) here referred to contained 
about eleven bushels. " The steward knows 
his men, and calculates the degree of liberality 
which he must show to each in order to secure 
their hospitality." 

8. And the lord commended the unjust 
steward. The word "lord" is applied in the 
Bible to widely different persons. Sometimes 
it refers to Jehovah, sometimes to Jesus Christ, 
and sometimes to an earthly ruler or a house- 
holder. When the word refers to Jehovah it 
is printed in capital letters ; when it refers to 
Jesus Christ, the first letter only is a capital. 
In this parable it is the rich man, who in- 
trusted to the steward his goods, who is called 
" lord." — Because he had done wisely. 
Shrewdly or prudently would better convey 
the sense. It was a very low kind of wisdom 
that the steward showed. His master " com- 
mended not the morality but the shrewdness 
of his course." — For the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light. " The worldly are more sagacious, 
active, and persevering in the management of 
their concerns, and in using the best means of 
securing their ends, than the spiritually 
minded are in effecting their nobler purposes." 

9. And I say unto you, make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. 
" And I say to you make to yourselves friends 
with the unrighteous mammon ; that when it 
faileth, ye may be received into everlasting 
habitations." — Noyes. In this verse we have 
Jesus' application of the parable. "The 
meaning is," says Norton, " By the right use 
of earthly, perishable riches, make God your 
friend." But it seems to us that the " mam- 
mon of unrighteousness" here stands not 
simply for riches, but as the type of all earthly 
things, and that the meaning of the verse is, 
so use this world and every thing pertaining 
to it that, when you are called from it, you 
may be received to a world of unendingjoy. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
♦ 

LESSON XL. 

THE P ARABLE OF THE SIGH HAN 
AND LAZABUS. 

Luke xvi. 19-31. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did you learn about in the 
last Lesson ? 

2. What parable did Jesus next relate? 
The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 

3. What did he say of a certain rich man ? 
" There was a certain rich man, which was 

clothed in purple and fine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day. 11 

[Explain to the class the meaning of " fared 
sumptuously."] 

4. What did he say of a certain beggar? 
"And there was a certain beggar named 

Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full of 
sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man's table." 

5. What became of the beggar when he 
died ? 

He went to the spirit-world and was happy. 

6. What became of the rich man when he 
died? 

Be went to the spirit-world and was mis- 
erable. 

7. Was Lazarus happy in the spirit-world 
because he had been poor in this, or because he 
had been honest, patient, and in other ways 
good? 

8. Was the rich man miserable in the spirit- 
world because he had been rich in this, or 
because he had been hard-hearted, selfish, and 
in other ways bad ? 

9. Are not some poor people very wicked? 

10. What will be their condition in the 
other world ? 

11. Are not some rich people very good.? 



12. What will be their condition in the 
other world ? 

[The teacher should impress on the class the 
great truth that happiness in the other world 
does not depend on our outward condition in 
this, but on the character we here form.] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. How did Jesus begin the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus? Luke xvi. 19-21. 

2. By whom was purple chiefly worn ? 

3. What is meant by * ' fared sumptuously " ? 

4. What does the word "Lazarus " mean? 

5. What came to pass when Lazarus died ? 
22. 

6. Who was Abraham? 

7. What did Jesus mean by saying that 
Lazarus was carried to Abraham's bosom ? 

8. What was the fate of the rich man after 
death? 23. 

9. What is meant here by " hell " ? 

10. What ideas prevailed among the Jews 
concerning the underworld ? 

11. What did the rich man in his misery 
say to Abraham ? 24. 

12. Why did he call him father Abraham ? 

13. What did Abraham reply ? 25, 26. 

14. Ought any doctrine to be deduced from, 
this representation that there is " a great gulf" 
in the region of the dead between the right- 
eous and the wicked, and that this gulf can- 
not be crossed ? 

15. What truth does this representation 
suggest ? 

16. What did the rich man beseech Abra^ 
ham to do that his brethren might not come to 
that place of torment? 27, 28* 

17. What did Abraham say to him? 29. 

18. What is meant, by " they have Moses 
and the prophets " ? 

19. What did the rich man next say. to. 
Abraham? 30. 

20. What was Abraham's final answer? 31.. 
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21. Will 70a mention the different opinions 
that are held as to the design of this parable ? 

22. Which of these opinions do you think 
correct V 

23. What change must death make in the 
condition of a man who has made worldly 
things his highest aim and only source of hap- 
piness ? 

24. What change must death make in the 
condition of the man who has been poor and 
afflicted, but who has acquired a holy char- 
acter? 

Notes. Luke xvi. 19. There was a cer- 
tain rich man. From this verse to the end of 
the chapter we have what is evidently a par- 
able, and what is frequently called the parable 
of Dives (meaning rich) and Lazarus. It 
seems to us to be closely connected with and to 
have been suggested by the fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses, where we read that "the 
Pharisees also, who were covetous, heard all 
these things, and they derided him. And he 
said unto them, ye are they which justify your- 
selves before men; but God knoweth your 
hearts ; for that which is highly esteemed among 
men is abomination in the sight of God." We 
agree with Plumptre that " the sneer of verse 
14 explains the sequence of thought" — 
Clothed in purple and jine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day. " A description of the 
most luxurious life under the two principal 
heads of dress and diet." — Livermore. " It 
was not on some high day that he thus ar- 
rayed himself, but this ' purple and fine linen ' 
was his ordinary apparel ; so too, his sumptu- 
ous fare ; it was his every day's entertainment. 
The extreme costliness of the purple dye of 
antiquity is well known ; the honor too in 
which this color was held. It was accounted 
the royal color; the purple garment was then, 
as now, in the East a royal gift (Esther viii. 
15); with it, too, idols were often clothed (Jer. 
x. 9). There was as much then of pride as 
of luxury in its use, and the byssus which 
we have rightly translated fine linen, was 
hardly in less price or esteem, so that he 
plainly sought out for himself all that was 
costliest and rarest." — Trench. 

20. And there was a certain beggar. Simply 
a poor man. This better renders the sense of 
the original, and better presents the contrast to 



the rich man. — Named Lazarus. This word, 
according to some authorities means helpless, 
forsaken ; according to others, it is the same 
as Eleazar, which means God is the helper. 
"That the poor man's name is given and 
the rich man's not has been noted by all 
commentators as a significant fact. Augus- 
tine suggests that Christ found the name of 
Lazarus in the Book of Life; Cajetan, that 
Christ thus indicates that the spiritual order 
of things is contrary to the worldly, that 
here the names of the rich are widely known, 
hereafter their wealth does not keep their name 
from oblivion." — Abbott. — Full of sores. 
"Every circumstance is interwoven in the 
brief but graphic description to paint his 
wretched condition, compared with the ease 
of the rich man." — Livermore. " Dives is 
covered with purple and fine linen ; Lazarus 
is covered only with sores. The one fares 
sumptuously, the other desires to be fed with 
crumbs. The one, although this is left to our 
imagination to fill up, has numerous attend- 
ants to wait on his least caprice, the other only 
dogs to tend his sores." — Trench. — And 
deserving to be fed with the crumbs. "The 
habits of the East, the absence of knives and 
forks and the like, made the amount of waste 
of this kind larger than do the habits of 
modern Europe. Here the picture is heightened 
by two touches. The dogs are there, and get 
the crumbs which the man fails to get, and 
then they come and lick the open sores. The 
question has been raised whether this touch is 
meant to intensify the sufferings of the beggar, 
or to contrast the almost human sympathy of 
the brute with the brutal apathy of the man. 
In a European apologue the latter might, 
perhapp, be a legitimate explanation of the 
fact thus stated ; but with the Eastern feeling, 
that sees in the dog an unclean beast,, the 
scavenger of the streets, we cannot doubt that 
the beggar would have shrunk from their 
licking, even assuming, which is doubtful, that 
it brought with it some relief from merely 
physical pain. It may be noted, too, that the 
word * dogs ' is not the diminutive form used 
in Matt xv. 27 and Mark vii. 28, which im- 
plied tameness, but that which is always 
associated with the idea of abhorrence. Matt, 
vii. 6, Phil. iii. 2." — Plumptre. 
22. The beggar died, and was carried by the 
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angels into Abraham' 1 s bosom. The meaning is 
that he went to a blessed region in the other 
■world, and was honored by being placed 
next to Abraham at the great feast there pre- 
pared. It should be remembered that among 
the Jews it was customary to recline at meals 
in such a manner that each guest rested par- 
tially on the one nearest to him. Abraham, 
being the father of the Jewish people, the 
head of the great Jewish family, would have 
the chief place at the feast here imagined. 
Lazarus, in order to lean on his bosom, would 
have to occupy the place next to him. — The 
rich man also died, and was buried. '• There is 
a sublime irony, a stain upon all earthly glory, 
in this mention of his burial, connected as it 
is with what is immediately to follow. No 
doubt we are meant to infer that he had a 
splendid funeral, all things according to the 
most approved pomp of the world; this 
splendid carrying to the grave is for him what 
the carrying into Abraham's bosom was for 
Lazarus, — it is his equivalent, which, how- 
ever, profits him but little where now he is. 
For his death is for him an awakening from 
his flattering dream of ease and pleasure and 
delight, upon the stern realities of the life to 
come. He has sought to save his life and has 
lost it. The play in which he acted the 
rich man is ended, and as he went off the 
stage, he was stripped bare of all the trap- 
pings with which he had been furnished that 
he might sustain his part ; all that remains is 
that he has played it badly, and so will have 
no praise, but rather extremest blame, from 
him who allotted him the character to sus- 
tain.*' — Trench. 

23. And in hell he lifted up his eyes. " In 
the underworld." — Noves, Folsom. " In 
Hades." — Norton. u In the English ver- 
sion of the New Testament, the word ' hell ' 
is unfortunately used indiscriminately in ren- 
dering two very different Greek words (Hades 
and Gehenna) ; the first, which is used here, 
never signifies the special place of punish- 
ment, but simply the abode of the departed." 
— Abbott. The Jews in the time of Christ 
generally held that the spirits of the de- 
parted went at death to the underworld, a 
deep and dark abode in the bowels of the 
earth. This abode of the departed was called 
in Greek Hades, in Hebrew Sheol, and was 



to be divided into two distinct 
regions, Paradise and Gehenna, Paradise 
being the abode of the good, and Gehenna of 
the bad. These two places were separated by 
an impassable chasm. Unquestionably the rich 
man at his death went to the phce prepared 
for wicked spirits, to hell, the Gehenna of the 
Jews, but the passage we are considering is 
not thus specific. It does not distinctly state 
that he went there. It says that he went to 
Hades, and leaves it to be inferred from the 
description of his misery which it at once 
proceeds to give, that the part of Hades to 
which he went was Gehenna. 

24. Father Abraham. 41 Even now the r'ch 
man bases his life on the fact that he is a son of 
Abraham. Abraham, in his reply, Son, remem- 
ber, recognizes the fact, but does not recognize 
in it any claim whatever. It was a rabbinical 
proverb, * all the circumcised are safe.' This 
proverb Christ here implicitly, as John the 
Baptist directly, in ch. iii. 8, repudiates. Fu- 
ture condition depends not on ceremonial nor 
on inheritance, but on personal character." — 
Abbott — lam tormented in this flame. ' ' The 
language is metaphorical. It is as absurd to 
deduce from this language a doctrine of phys- 
ical torment in an actual flame, as it would be 
to conclude that the separation between the 
lost and the saved is one interposed by a mere 
physical gulf, across which conversion can 
be carried on, and which could be easily 
bridged by the resources of modern engineer- 
ing. But the metaphor means something. 
What?"— Abbott. 

25. But now he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented. The rich man before death had 
every luxury, every physical comfort that 
money could obtain, but he was selfish, re- 
gardless of the poor, and sought to satisfy 
himself with the kind of pleasure that comes 
of making wealth and the lower forms of good 
it is capable of bringing to one the chief end 
of existence. After death he could enjoy his 
riches no longer; the things which he had re- 
lied upon to afford him satisfaction were for 
ever out of reach ; while he was utterly unpre- 
pared to find enjoyment in the love, obedience, 
worship, and disinterested activity for the 
welfare of others which constitutes the hap- 
piness of the good. On the other hand, 
Lazarus before death had been poor, friend- 
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less, and afflicted, had enjoyed none of the 
physical comforts of life, yet had been patient 
and forbearing, full of resignation and trust. 
He had cultivated the virtues and formed a 
holy character. Wretched as his condition 
had been in the eyes of men, he had prepared 
himself for a higher state of existence, and at 
death was called to enter and enjoy it. 

26. Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed, A moral gulf, not a physical one. How 
deep and wide the chasm is between the sel- 
fish and the unselfish, the cruel and the kind, 
the faithless and the faithful, the suspicious 
and the confiding, the resentful and the for- 
bearing, the righteous and the wicked, is often 
seen even in this world, where the real dif- 
ferences in character are to a great extent ob- 
scured. — So that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to 
us, that would come from thence. We take this 
to be one of the minor adjuncts of the parable, 
upon which no stress is to be laid. The de- 
sign of it is to make the picture more vivid, 
not to make a statement of doctrine ; still it 
suggests the extreme difficulty of passing the 
mighty chasm between sin and holiness. 
When the character is formed, how hard it is 
to depart from what is in harmony with it. 
How nearly impossible, for instance, it is for 
a man of strict integrity to tell a lie, or for an 
intemperate man to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks*. The great gulf between sin and holi- 
ness can be crossed only by a complete change 
in ourselves. 

27-31. Some modern critics are of the opin- 
ion that these verses did not originally form a 
part of the parable. Their reason for this 
opinion U that what is here said about the 
rich man's brethren adds nothing to the chief 
lesson of the parable, but teaches another quite 
distinct from it. — J have five brethren. No 
significance is to be attached to the number 
five; it is only used to give naturalness to the 
story. — They have Moses. The five books of 
Moses, — that i«, the Pentateuch or first five 
books of the Bible. — And the Prophets. The 
prophetic writings. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to speak of the Old Testament as 
"Moses and the prophets." — Neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dtad. If they will not be convinced by the 
great moral truths already known to thv m, 



neither will they be by any miracle that can 
be wrought. 

It is thought by some that this parable was 
designed to set forth the change about to take 
place in the relation of the Jews and Gentiles 
to the Kingdom of God on earth. The rich 
man represents the Jews; Lazarus represents 
the Gentiles ; their death represents respect- 
ively the change in their condition which 
would take place on the establishment of the 
Gospel Kingdom; Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom represents the Gentiles in the enjoy- 
ment of Christian privileges; the rich man in 
torments represents the Jews punished by 
the destruction of their city and temple, and 
by their dispersion over the earth and persecu- 
tion by all nations ; the great gulf represents 
the antagonism between Jews and Gentiles, 
their utter want of sympathy and fellowship. 

Others claim that the parable is aimed 
against the rich as such, that it is designed to 
teach that at death they will be condemned 
and punished on account of their riches, and 
the poor accepted and blessed on account of 
their povertj'. Most critics who take this 
view hold that the parable was neither uttered 
by Jesus nor written by Luke, but had its 
origin subsequent to the Ebionite heresy, 
which claimed that poverty is in itself merito- 
rious. But the prevalent, and we think 
the correct, view of the parable is that it was 
intended to teach the difference which death 
in many cases brings about in the condition of 
men by enlarging or taking away the sources 
on which they have ielied for happiness, that 
to some it will be the loss of riches, luxury, 
power, and of nearly all that has afforded them 
gratification, so that they will enter the other 
world u poor, and naked, and blind, and miser- 
able," while to others it will be the relief from 
pain, loneliness, and want, and the introduction 
to a state where the virtues and graces they 
have gained here will reach perfection and 
yield the highest felicity. 

References. Trench's " Notes on the Par- 
ables" (pp. 366-390); Whittemore's "Notes 
on the Parables" (pp. 210-249); Frothing- 
ham's " Stories from the Lips of the Teacher " 
(pp. 130-147); "The Bible for Learners" 
(vol. iii. 386-389); Thayer's "Theology of 
Universalism " (pp. 375-383); Commentaries 
and Translations. 
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LESSON XLT. 

THE P ARABLE OF THE PHARISEE 
AND THE PUBLICAN. 

Luke xviii. 9-14. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What parable did Jesus relate to some 
that trusted in themselves that they were right- 
eous and despised others ? 

The parable of the Pharisee and the Publi- 
can. 

2. Who were the Pharisees? 3 

3. Who were the publicans ? 

4. How did Jesus begin this parable ? 
" Two men went up into the temple to pray ; 

the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 11 

5. How did the Pharisee stand and pray 
with himself? 

" God, I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. 11 

6. How often did this Pharisee say that he 
fasted? 

** Twice in the week. 11 

7. What did he say of giving tithes ? 
I give tithes of all that I possess. 

8. What is it to give a tithe ? 
To give a tenth part of any thing for a re- 
ligious purpose. 

9. What do you think of the Pharisee's 
prayer? 

10. Why should we not mention in our 
prayers the good things that we have done ? 

11. How did Jesus say that the publican 
prayed? 

" The publican, standing afar off, would not 
lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
to me a sinner. 11 

12. What do you think of the publican's 
prayer? 

13. What did Jesus say of him ? 
" 1 tell you this man went down to his house 

justified rather than the other; for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 11 

14. Do you know what this means ? 

15. What feelings ought we to cherish while 
praying ? 

16. What thoughts and feelings ought we to 
have when we are where another is praying ? 



FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. To what kind of people did Jesus relate 
the parable of the Pharisee and the publican ? 
Luke xviii. 9. 

2. Who is it probable that they were ? 

3. Where did the Pharisee and the publican 
go to pray? 10. 

4. How did the Pharisee begin his prayer ? 
11. 

5. How often did he say that he fasted? 12. 

6. How often did the Mosaic law require one 
to fast? 

7. How often had the Jews come to fast in 
the time of Christ? 

8. What had led to the observance of so 
many fasts ? 

9. What else did the Pharisee say that he 
did? 

10. What is it to " give tithes " ? 

11. Of what did the Mosaic law require that 
tithes should be given? 

12. Do fasting and giving tithes prove one 
to be either moral or religious ? 

13. What defects do you find in the Phar- 
isee's prayer ? 

14. How did the publican pray ? 13. 

15. What does " standing afar off " mean? 

16. What did smiting the breast signify? 

17. Is the prayer of the publican sufficient 
for everybody and for all occasions ? 

18. Is it not probable that his prayer ex- 
pressed sincerely his feelings and was adapted 
to his particular case ? 

19. What did Jesus say of him? 14. 

20. What principle did he say was illus- 
trated by this story of the Pharisee and the 
publican ? 

Notes. Luke xviii. 9. Certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whom 
this parable was originally addressed. Some 
think that it was to the Pharisees, but the 
prevailing and, it seems to us,' the more reas- 
onable opinion is that it was to followers of 
Jesus who were inclined to the pharisaic 
course which the parable condemns, — "dis- 
ciples in whom the Pharisee temper was gain- 
ing the mastery, who judged others as their 
master had told them not to judge, and who 
needed to be taught as by a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, what it naturally led to." — And de- 
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spised others. " And despised all others." — 
Noyes. Literally, " the rest," that is, the rest 
of mankind. "This universal depreciation 
of others would seem almost an exaggeration 
if experience did not show, e.g. ; as in the 
history of Montanism and analogous forms of 
error — how easily men and women, religious 
societies and orders, drift into it, and how hard 
it is to set any limits to the monomania of 
egotism. It never uttered itself perhaps in a 
more repulsive form than when the Pharisees 
came to speak of the great mass of their 
brother- Israelites as the brute-people, the ' peo- 
ple of the earth.' " — Plumptre. 

10. The one a Pharisee and the other a pub- 
lican. u The former a type of orthodox be- 
lief and a vigorous but legal morality; the 
other a type of the justly condemned and the 
outcast." — Abbott. " These two characters 
are aptly chosen to illustrate the truth which 
our Lord designed to enforce. Perhaps no class 
of men was more heartily despised by the 
self-righteous Pharisees than the publicans. 
And yet our Lord elsewhere assures us, that, 
with all their imperfection and sinfulness, the 
publicans were more fit for the kingdom of 
heaven than were the Pharisees. Matt. xxi. 
31, 32. These two persons are represented as 
offering prayer, each after his own fashion, 
and in his own spirit, in the temple ; that is, 
in the court which tney might enter." — 
Paige. 

11. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself. il The Pharisee stood and prayed by 
himself thus." — Noyes. " The Pharisee 
stood and prayed within himself thus." — 
Norton. " The Pharisee, taking his stand, to 
him -elf prayed thus." — Folsom. The order 
of the Greek words is : The Pharisee with (or 
by) himself prayed thus (or in this manner). 
The Question in dispute is, whether the Phar- 
isee standing by himself, prayed thus, •— or 
whether the Pharisee standing, with (or to) 
himself prayed thus. The question is curious 
rather than important. " A false stress has 
often been laid on the Pharisee's attitude, as 
though Tiis standing erect was in itself ah in- 
dication of his self-righteous pride. But the 
publican also stood, and although another 
tense of the same verb is used, it is an over- 
subtle refinement to see this difference between 
the two forms. Standing Was, indeed, with 



the Jews, the customary attitude of prayer." 
Plumptre. — God, 1 thank thee, that 1 am not as 
other men are. " * That I am not as the rest of 
men.' Not merely as some other men, but as 
the rest of mankind. Mankind in general." — 
Abbott. * * His actual spirit is here manifested. 
His thankfulness, such as it was, related not 
to his own condition, in itself, but to the dif- 
ference between himself and others, wherein 
he supposed himself to have pre-eminence. 
This boastful and haughty spirit is sufficiently 
disagreeable anywhere; but it is especially 
disgusting in the house of God, where men 
should be humble, comparing their own im- 
perfection with infinite purity, rather than 
proud, comparing themselves among them- 
selves. 2 Cor. x. 12. He confesses no sins of 
his own, but refers to the sins of others in de- 
tail^ which he claims to be innocent." — Paige. 
— Extortioners, unjust, adulterers, " The first 
word was aptly chosen, and was obviously 
suggested by the presence of the other suppli- 
ant ( Six publicans and half-a-dozen extor- 
tioners * had become a proverb; and the of- 
fensive epithet, if not meant to be heard by 
the publican, was, at any rate, mentally direct- 
ed at him. In actual life, as our Lord teaches, 
there was a far worse, because more hypocrit- 
ical, * extortion' practised generally by the 
Pharisees themselves (Matt, xxiii. 25; Luke 
xi. 39). The other words are more generally 
put, but they were obviously spoken with 
side glances at this or that bystander." — 
Plumptre. — Or even as this publican. *» This 
is the climax Of all. He saw the man smiting 
on his breast in anguish, and no touch of pity, 
no desire to say a word of comfort, rises in his 
soul. The penitent is only a foil to the lustre 
of his own virtues, and gives the zest of con- 
trast to his own insatiable egotisin." — Plump- 
tre. 

12. Ifast twice in the week, 1 give tithes oj 
all that I possess. " Truly a very indifferent 
account of himself, and if that was all he had 
to offer in his own behalf, God knows, it was 
but a weak foundation to support so much 
arrogance and self-conceit; because the obser- 
vance of btfth'the one and the other of these 
ordinances might be supposed well enough to 
be consistent with the most profligate of hie 
knd tnanhe'rs." — Sterne. " His boast covers 
the two points of religious service and of be- 
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nevolence. In both he claims to do more than 
the law requires- The Mosaic law provided 
f >r only one fast in the year, the great Day of 
Atonement ( Lev. xv. 29 ; Num. xxix. 7 ). The 
Jews added a number of annual fasts and two 
weekly fasts, viz , on the fifth day, because 
Moses on that day went up Sinai, and the 
second, because on that day he came down. 
The Christian sects in the East still maintain 
a fast twice a week throughout the whole 
year, but content themselves with abstinence 
from meat and the products of the dairy. 
Tithes of all produce, including flocks and 
cattle, were required by the law to be given to 
the Levite (Lev. xxvii. 30). This Pharisee 
said that he gave tithes of all that came into 
his possession, whether agricultural products 
or not. The modern equivalent of this boast 
would be the claim to be regular in attendance 
on Christian ordinances and a liberal contrib- 
utor to the organized Christian charities. But 
the ancient like the modern Pharisee claims 
only a legal righteousness, t. e., that he has 
done all that is required of him, and even 
more. Of that love, without which so-called 
acts of charity and religion are vain (1 Cor. xiii. 
1-3) he is entirely oblivious." — Abbott. 

13. And the publican, standing afar off. 
** Not merely far from the Pharisee, but re- 
mote from the other worshippers, partly from 
a sense of his own unworthiness, and partly 
from a desire to be apart from the crowd and 
alone with God." — Abbott. Every word in 
this verse is expressive of humble penitence. 
*' The tax-gatherer neither enumerates his own 
virtues, nor other men's vices, but sums up all 
in one bursting, whole-souled ejaculation of 
faith and repentance." — Livermore. — Would 
not Uft up so much at hit eyes unto heaven. 
The sense of his imperfection and guilt made 
him cast his eyes upon the ground, the natural 
expression of humility. — But smote upon his 
breast. A gesture used by the Jews and oth- 
ers to express extreme sorrow and shame. — 
God be merciful to me a sinner. He did not 
with self-satisfaction enumerate all his merits 
in his prayer, nor regard others with contempt. 
His prayer expressed the deep need he felt 
It was a genuine prayer, brief, simple, compre 
hensive. "It includes adoration, confession, 
and supplication. God is addressed as the being 
on whom all are dependent for every blessing; 



confession of sin is made; and mercy is im- 
plored, such as a sinner needs. How different 
this from the prayer, if pra\ er it may be called, 
of the Pharisee. No odious comparisons are 
made between himself and others ; but look- 
ing only into his own heart, and perceiving 
his need of divine mercy, he implores that 
mercy from the fountain of grace." — Paige. 

14. This man went down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the other. God regarded the 
prayer of the publican with favor; that of the 
Pharisee with disfavor. " The Pharisee, we 
may believe, in spite of his self-gratulation, 
betrayed a conscience ill at ease by irritability, 
harshness, sitting in judgment upon others. 
The publican, not in spite of his self-condem- 
nation, but by reason of it, went home with a 
new sen.se of peace, showing itself in a new 
gentleness and cheerfulness." — Plumptre. 

" The picture is drawn from life, and with- 
out a touch of exaggeration. Can we oot see 
those two men, accidentally entering the tem- 
ple gate together at one of the hours of prayer? 
The one, whose piety is proclaimed by his four 
great tassels and the broad phylacteries, or 
prayer-bands, on his forehead and his arm, 
turns his steps to the temple, because it is 
more satisfactory to perform religious duties 
in the sanctuary than elsewhere ; the other, 
because he can bear his sinful life no longer, 
and in the agony of his soul knows not where 
to turn but to the Lord." — Bible for Learners. 

" The lessons of the parable force themselves 
upon every reader. The spirit of religious 
egotism, however, is not easily exorcised, and 
we need, perhaps, to be reminded that the 
temper of the Pharisee may learn to veil itself 
in the language of the publican, men confess- 
ing that they are 'miserable sinners,' and 
resting with a secret self-satisfaction in the con- 
fession; or that conversely the publican — t. e., 
the openly non-religious man — may cease to 
smite upon his breast, and may come to give 
God thanks that he is not as the Pharisee." — 
Plumptre. 

References. Trench's "Notes on the 
Parables " (pp. 408-415); Whittemore's 
" Notes on the Parables " (pp. 255-259) ; " The 
Bible for Learners" (Vol. iii. pp. 249-251); 
Frothingham's " Stories from the Lips of the 
Teacher" (pp. 179-193); Commentaries and 
Translations. 
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LESSON XLIL 

THE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 
Luke xix. 11-27. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. What did Jesus say that a certain noble- 
man did when he was about to go into a fur 
country ? 

He called ten of his servants to him and gave 
each of them a sum of money called a pound, 
and told them to trade with it until he returned. 

2. What did he do when he came back from 
the distant country to which he went ? 

" He commanded these servants to be called 
unto him, to whom he had given the money, 
that he might know how much every man had 
gained by trading." 

3. What did the first servant say as he 
came V 

" Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds." 

4. What did the nobleman say to this ser- 
vant? 

" Well, thou good servant : because thou hast 
been faithful in a very little, have thou author- 
ity over ten cities." 

5. What did the second servant say as he 
came? 

" Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds." 

6. What did the nobleman say to him ? 
41 Be thou also over five cities" 

7. What did another say as he came? 

" Lord, behold here is thy pound which I have 
kept laid up in a napkin." 

8. What did the nobleman say to them that 
stood by, when he found that this servant had 
not used the pound entrusted to him ? 

M Take from him the pound and give it to him 
that hath ten pounds." 

9. What did he say of every one that hath? 
" Unto every one which hath shall be given," 

10. What did he say of him that hath not? 
" From him that hath not, even that he hath 

shall be taken away from him." 

[Explain to the class what is meant by a 
rt nobleman," and what the word " lord " means 
as used here. Dwell on the truth that our 
powers are given us to be used, — that they 
are increased by use, but lost if we neglect to 
-<e them.] 



FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. What occurred just before Jesus related 
the parable of the Pounds ? Luke xix. 1-10. 

2. Why did Jesus relate this parable ? 11. 

3. What is meant here by the " kingdom of 
God"? 

4. Who were the "they" that held thai 
this kingdom was about to appear ? 

5. Was their erroneous opinion corrected by 
this parable ? 

6. How has the kingdom of God been coming 
these eighteen hundred years ? 

7. Has it ever come in the way that the early 
followers of Jesus expected that it would? 

8. Is there sufficient reason to suppose that 
it ever will ? 

9. What did Jesus say that a certain noble- 
man did? 12. 

10. What does "to receive for himself a 
kingdom " mean ? 

11. For what purpose did the nobleman, as 
he was about leaving, call ten of his servants 
to him ? 13. 

12. What was the value of the pounds men- 
tioned in this parable? 

13. What does " Occupy till I come " mean ? 

14. What is said of the nobleman in verse 
14? 

15. What is the application of this verse ? 

16. What did he do on his return ? 15. 

17. What did the first of the servants say as 
he came ? 16. 

18. In what sense is the word " lord " used 
here? 

19. What did the nobleman say to this ser- 
vant? 17. 

20. What did the second servant say as he 
came ? 18. 

21. What did the nobleman say to him? 19. 

22. What did another say as he came ? 20. 

23. What excuse did he offer for keeping 
the talent laid away in a napkin instead of 
using it ? 21. 

24. What did the nobleman say to him? 
22. 

25. What did he mean by " the bank " ? 

26. What does " usury" mean in this in- 
stance ? 

27. Is the sense of this word the same now 
that it was at the time the King James's trans- 
lation of the Bib?e was made. 

28. What command did the nobleman give 
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those that stood by concerning this unfaithful 
servant ? 24. 

29. What did the by-standers exclaim ? 25. 

30. How did the nobleman continue ? 26, 
27. 

31. How extensively does the principle 
stated in verse 26 apply? 

32. What application has this parable to 
us? 

33. What parable, in some respects similar, 
is found in Matt. xxv. 14-30 ? 

34. How do the two parables differ? 
Notes. Luke xix. 11. As they heard these 

things. That is, the narrative concerning 
Zaccheus in verses 1-10. — They thought that 
the kingdom of God should immediately appear. 
The followers of Jesus at this time believed that 
he was about to establish a mighty temporal 
kingdom, the long-looked-for kingdom of the 
Messiah, or Kingdom of God, as it was also 
called. " We must not forget that the career of 
Alexander and of Julius Caesar gave a color of 
probability to this expectation of universal 
dominion. Despite this parable, they continued 
to believe that the kingdom would immediately 
appear; at least, they had no conception of the 
length of the intervening delay. This antici- 
pation was strikingly manifested in the trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem." — Abbott. 

12. A certain nobleman. " A man of noble 
birth goes to ask from the sovereign of the 
country which he inhabits the government of 
his province. Before undertaking this journey, 
which must be a long one, — for the sovereign 
dwells in a distant country, — this man, con- 
cerned about the future administration of the 
state after his return, puts to the proof the 
servants who have till now formed his own 
household, and whom he proposes afterwards 
to make his officers. For that purpose he con- 
fides to each of them a sum of money to be 
turned to account in his absence. Hereby he 
will be able to estimate their fidelity and ca- 
pability, and to assign them in the new state of 
things a place proportionate to the qualities of 
which they shall have given proof. Mean- 
while the future subjects protest before the 
sovereign against the elevation of their fellow- 
citizen. Some features of this picture seem 
borrowed from the political situation of the 
Holy Land. Josephus relates that on the 
death of Herod the Great, Archelaus, his son, 



whom he had appointed his heir, repaired to 
Rome to request that Augustus would invest 
him in his father's dominions, but that the 
Jews, wearied of his dynasty of adventures, 
begged the Emperor rather to convert their 
country ii to a Roman province. This case 
might the more readily occur to the mind of 
Jesus, as at that very Jericho where he was 
speaking there stood the magnificent palace 
which this Archelaus had built" — Godet. 

13. And he called his ten servants. u Or, 
rather, 'ten servants of his ' Besides that the 
original requires this, it would be absurd to 
suppose that, with the immense households of 
antiquity, which, as Seneca says, were nations 
rather than families, this nobleman, of con- 
sequence enough to be raised to a royal d g- 
nity, had but ten servants belonging to him." 
— Trench. — And delivered them ten pounds. 
The mina is here referred to. Some estimate 
it as equivalent to about fifteen dollars, others 
about thirty dollars. It was not a coin, but a 
sum. The word does not occur in the New 
Testament except in this parable. Norton 
renders the sentence, " And calling ten of his 
servants he gave them each an equal sum of 
money.'* — Occupy till I come. " Trade with 
these till I come." — Noyes. "Traffic with 
these while I am gone." — Folsom. " Employ 
this till I return." — Norton. "The word 
' occupy ' here means not merely to possess, as 
it often does in our language, but to improve, 
to employ in business, for the purpose of in- 
creasing it or making profit on it. The direc- 
tion was to use this money so as to gain more 
against his return." — Barnes. 

14. But his citizens hated him and sent a 
message after him. " Here, also, recent 
history supplied a feature in the parable. This 
was precisely what the Jews had done in the 
case of Archelaus. . . . That which answers 
to it in the inner meaning of the parable 
is the unwillingness of the Jews, or, taking a 
wider view of the interpretation, of mankind 
at large, to accept the law of Christ or ac- 
knowledge his sovereignty." — Plumptre. 

17. Have thou authority over ten cities. " In 
God' 8 government promotion depends on 
fidelity. This is in a measure true here and 
n w; fulfilment of duty in a lower and lesser 
station is rewarded by the providence which 
bids to go up higher. " — AbbM)gl 
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20. Lord, behold, here is thy vound which J 
have kept laid up in a napkin. " Master, here 
is your money which I have kept wrapped in 
a napkin." — Norton. "Master, behold [here 
is] thy mina, which I kept laid away in a 
handkerchief." — Folsora. " He means by it 
that he had not wasted it nor thrown it by 
carelessly, but had been very careful of it; so 
much so as to be careful to tie it up in a towel 
and put it in a safe place, as if he had been 
very faithful to his trust. So many men 
employ their talents, their learning, their 
property, their influence. They have them, 
they keep them, but they never use them in 
the service of the Lord Jesus ; and in regard 
to their influence on the church or the world, 
it would be the same if God had never con- 
ferred on them these talents.* * — Barnes. 

22. Thou knevotst that I was an austere man. 
This is the language of the nobleman to his 
servant. As if he had said, If you knew 
that I would be rigorous in my demands, 
why did you not put my money to use ? The 
point is not that the master was an austere 
man, but that the servant, condemned by his 
conscience and at a loss for an excuse, alleged 
that he was. 

23. Wherefore, then, gavest not thou my 
money into the bank f " The ( bank ' here an- 
swers to the * money changers ' there. It is 
the broker's table or counter at which he sat 
in the market or public place and upon which 
he set out the sums of money required for 
transacting his daily business. From the fact 
that this was transacted upon a bench comes 
our word bankers; if he could not meet his 
liabilities his bench was broken to pieces and 
he was prohibited from continuing his busi- 
ness; hence the terms * broken bank,' and 
* bankrupt.' " — Abbott — Usury. Interest, 
rather. The original word does not neces- 
sarily imply, as usury does in our time, illegal 
or exorbitant interest. 

25. And they said unto him, Lord, he hath 
ten pounds. A remark of surprise by some 
who stood by, as if they had said, Why take 
from him the one pound and give it to him 
who already has ten V The answer is given in 
the following verse. 

26. For I say unto you, that unto every one 
that hath shall be given. The truth of this 
applies to him who has wealth, knowledge, 



influence, piety, or almost any thing else. If t 
we already have much, it is easy to gain more; 
on the other hand, if one has but little of any 
thing, that little is easily lost. "It is spirit- 
ually as well as materially true that * the de- 
struction of the poor is their poverty * (Prov. 
x. 15). In Luke viii. 18, Christ says 'That 
which he seemeth to have shall be taken away.' j 
The gift, whether of knowledge, money, or \ 
grace, which a man does not use he does not 
really have ; unused possession is only a seem- 
ing possession." — Abbott 

27. But those mine enemies. It is generally 
supposed that the punishment here threatened 
was carried into effect in the overthrow of the 
Jewish nation at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

" Analogous to this parable is that of the Ten 
Talents in Matt xxv. 14-30 ; Mark xiii. 34-36. 
The analogy is so marked, that some scholars 
have regarded them as identical. But the dif- 
ferences appear to me very marked. (1.) The 
time and place of each parable are fixed by 
the narrative ; that of Matthew being in Jer- 
usalem during the Passion week; that of Luke 
being as clearly in Jericho, at the house of 
Zaccheus. (2. ) The structure of the two par- 
ables, though analogous, is different In 
Matthew a rich man distributed to his servants 
a'l his goods, the sum total amounting, at the 
lowest estimate, to many thousand dollars; in 
Luke a prince, going to secure the title to his 
throne from the central government, leaves in 
the hands of a few of his servants a small sum, 
at the largest estimate not exceeding three 
hundred dollars, simply as a means of testing 
their fidelity. In Matthew the talents are dis- 
tributed to each man according to his several 
abi'ity ; in Luke each receives one pound. In 
Matthew, only the servants are introduced; in 
Luke, public enemies also. (3. ) The object of 
the two parables, though analogous, is not 
identical. The primary object of the parable 
in Luke, which is addressed to all the people, 
is to teach that the kingdom of God will not 
immediately appear; incidentally it teaches 
how by diligent fidelity the servants of God 
are to prepare for his appearing, and what is 
to be the nature of the reckoning, both with 
them and with those who reject his rule." — 
Abbott. A different view of the parable is 
presented by the "Bible for Learners" (vol. 
Hi., pp. 358," 359). ' 
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LESSON XLIII. 

GENERAL EEVIEW. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 

1. Will you repeat the Beatitudes? Matt, 
v. 3-8. 

2. Of what sermon do they form a part? 

3. Who preached the Sermon on the Mount? 

4. What did Jesus say about love to ene- 
mies? Matt. v. 43-45. 

5. Will you repeat the Lord's Prayer? Matt 
vi. 9-13. 

6. Do you know why it is called the Lord's 
Prayer? 

7. Will you repeat the Golden Rule? Matt 
vii. 12. 

8. In what sermon is it found? 

9. How many parables can you name that 
were uttered by Jesus ? 

10. What do you remember about the par- 
able of the Sower? Matt. xiii. 3-8. 

11. What kind of a kingdom did the disci- 
ples of Jesus expect that he would establish ? 

12. What did Jesus mean when he spoke of 
the kingdom of heaven ? 

13. What did he do when his disciples 
asked him who would be the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven ? Matt, xviii. 2-4. 

14. What did the apostle Peter once ask 
Jesus about forgiveness? Matt, xviii. 21. 

15. What answer did Jesus give to his 
question ? 22. 

16. What did he mean by this answer ? 

17. What did Jesus say when little children 
were brought to him ? Matt. xix. 14. 

18. What do you remember about the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandmen ? Matt 
xxi. 33-41. 

19. Do you know what Jesus meant to 
teach by this parable ? 

20. What do you remember about the par- 
able of the Talents ? Matt. xxv. 14-30. 

21. What did Jesus mean to teach by this 
parable ? 

22. What did Jesus say when the scribes 
and Pharisees complained that he ate and 
drank with publicans and sinners ? Mark ii. 
17. 

23. What did he say when the Pharisees 
complained that his disciples violated the 



Sabbath by plucking ears of corn to eat ? 
Mark ii. 25-28. 

24. What do you remember about the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan ? Luke x. 30-37. 

25. Do you know what Jesus meant to 
teach by this parable ? 

26. What did he say about sitting down in 
the highest room, or most honorable seat, when 
bidden to a wedding, or any feast ? Luke xiv. 
7-11. 

27. Whom did he say should be invited to 
a feast? Mark xiv. 13, 14. 

28. What do you remember about the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son ? Luke xv. 11-32. 

29. What do you remember about the par- 
able of the Pharisee and the Publican ? Luke 
xviii. 9-14. 

30. What do you remember about the par- 
able of the Pounds ? Luke xix. 

31. Which of the parables of Jesus do you 
like best? 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. In what part of Palestine was the Sermon 
on the Mount delivered ? 

2. What are the opening sentences of this 
sermon called ? 

3. What did Jesus say in this sermon about 
swearing ? Matt. v. 34-37. 

4. What did he say about love to enemies ? 
Matt v. 43-45. 

5. What did he say about doing good deeds 
to be seen of men? Matt. vi. 1-4. 

6. In what manner did he say that his fol- 
lowers should pray ? Matt vi. 9-14. 

7. What did he say about trying to serve 
two masters ? Matt. vi. 24. 

8. What did he say about judging others ? 
Matt vii. 1, 2. 

9. What did he say about the mote in our 
brother's eye and the beam in our own ? Matt, 
vii. 3-5. 

10. What did he say about asking and 
receiving? Matt. vii. 7-11. 

11. What did he say about knowing people 
by their fruits? Matt. vii. 15-20. 

12. What is the parable of the Sower? 
Matt. xiii. 3-8. 

13. What explanation did Jesus give of this 
parable? Matt. xiii. 18-23. 

14. What is the parable of the Wheat and 
the Tares? Matt. xiii. 24-30. 

15. What is represented by the different 
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characters and objects in this parable ? Matt, 
xiii. 36-42. 

16. What opinions are there as to the design 
of this parable? 

17. Are the sayings of Jesus always to be 
understood literally, or are they very fre- 
quently figurative? 

18. Were not the people whom he addressed 
much more accustomed than we are to figura- 
tive language? 

19. Has not the interpretation of figurative 
expressions of Jesus as though they were liter- 
ally true, led to serious errors ? 

20. What did Jesus mean by the kingdom 
of heaven, or, as he sometimes called it, the 
kingdom of God ? 

21. What did the disciples suppose that 
this kingdom would be ? 

22. What did they mean when they asked 
him who would be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

23. What was Jesus' reply when they asked 
him this question ? Matt, xviii. 2-4. 

24. What reply did he make to Peter when 
the latter asked him, How oft shall my brother 
trespass against me and I forgive him ? Matt, 
xviii. 22. 

25. What parable did he then relate to teach 
the duty of forgiveness ? Matt, xviii. 23-35. 

26. What did he do on one occasion when 
little children were brought to him ? lyTatt. 
xix. 13-15. 

27. What is related of Jesus and a young 
man who came to him asking what he should 
do to inherit eternal life ? Matt. xix. 16-22. 

28. What is the parable of the Two Sons ? 
Matt. xxi. 28-32. 

29. Who are represented by the different 
characters in this parable ? 

30. What did Jesus design to teach by 
it? 

81. What is the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen? Matt. 33-41. 

32. What is represented by the differen 
characters and objects in this parable ? 

83. What account can you give of the vine- 
yards of Palestine ? 

34. What is the parable of the Marriage- 
Feast ? Matt. xxii. 2-14. 

35. What is the meaning of this parable ? 

36. What account can you give of marriage 
-customs among the Jews ? 



37. What is the parable of the Ten Virgins? 
Matt. xxv. 1-13. 

38. What did Jesus design to teach by it? 

39. What is the parable of the Talents? 
Matt. xxv. 14-30. 

40. What did Jesus design to teach by it ? 

41. What occurred at the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, and what great truths did Jesus 
teach there ? Luke vii. 36-50. 

42. What is the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan? Luke x. 30-37. 

43. What was the occasion of this parable ? 
25-29. 

44. What did Jesus say when he saw the 
guests at a feast choosing for themselves the 
chief seats ? Luke xiv. 8-11. 

45. What did he say about inviting the 
poor and afflicted as well as our friends and 
rich neighbors ? 12-14. 

46. What is the parable of the Great Sup- 
per? Luke xiv. 16-24. 

47. What is represented by the different 
characters and objects in this parable? 

48. What is the parable of the Prodigal 
Son? Luke xv. 11-32. 

49. What was it designed to teach? 

50. What practical lessons may be learned 
from it ? 

51. What is the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus? Luke xvi. 19-31. 

52. What explanations have been given of 
this parable, and which of them do you think 
the right one? 

53. What is the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican ? Luke xviii. 10-14. 

54. To whom did Jesus speak this parable ? 
9. 

55. What is the parable of the Pounds ? 
Luke xix. 12-27. 

To Superintendents and Teachers. 
It is not expected that the whole of this 
Lesson will be recited at once. It may be 
divided into several, or a selection made from 
it. 



This series of Lessons can be had in a hand- 
somely bound volume at the office of publica- 
tion at the remarkably low price of twenty -five 
cents a copy. No Lessons will be issued for 
the months of July and August. The Ninth 
Series will be on the Life of Jesus, and will 
begin with the September number. 
Entered as second-class matt matter. 
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